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MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY." 


Hap this work been the production of a Continental author, it 
would have furnished our critics with another opportunity of ex- 
tolling foreign research and scholarship at the expense of that of 
native growth; and therefore, as we profess to be Anglican in our 
tastes and prepossessions, we are glad of the occasion thus fur- 
nished to us of introducing to the notice of our readers this valu- 
able {result of the industrious learning of our own soil. It is 
in every way a contribution to history of which Englishmen may 
be proud, and we a to bear some efficient, though humble, 
tribute to its accomplished author. 

The title of the work, the History of Latin Christianity, brings 
before us the division of literary labour, which is a characteristic 
of the times in which we live, and is highly favourable to historical 
writing. Our fathers thought they could only write upon a subject 
in its complex entirety, and whether they laboured on a Biblical 
Commentary or a Church History, they took the two extreme 
points into their conception, and aimed at discussing the whole 
space between them. In the department of Scriptural Exegesis, 
this plan is now relinquished, for it is seen that very various mental 
rg and attainments are demanded by different books of the 

ible, for their successful elucidation. The same remark applies 
fully to the writing of Church History, in any manner which can 
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be considered scientific and trustworthy. It is true the Church of 
Christ is one, in an important sense, and we should be able to 
grasp some view of it as a whole; but, as something to be sub- 
mitted to historical and critical research, it naturally divides itself 
. into many separate, although not entirely independent, portions. 

For example, Christianity has taken up its abode in many king- 
doms, differeat from each other in language, political customs, 
and social manners. To treat of all these obviously requires that 
the various languages in which the documentary evidence is found 
should be understood, and the secular features of each country 
thoroughly known. But what man could be found equally at 
home in searching for his materials in the mass of the medze et 
infime Latinitatis, the Teutonic archives of Germany, and the still 
more recondite lore of Ethiopia and Syria? 

But, apart from this geographical separation of the materials of 
Church History, the growth of Christianity presents widely dis- 
tinct phenomena, according to the moral and even physical circum- 
stances into which it is cast. While it never loses the character 
given of it by its Divine author, as a little leaven which leavens 
the whole lump, yet the mass into which it falls still retains much 
of its original character, in whatever degree it may be purified 
and improved by the operation of the new element. Mental idio- 
syncrasies in individuals are not destroyed by the converting 
power of Gospel truth, and the same is true of whole communities 
or nations. ‘This observation involves the recognition of a deep 
philosophy which is too often ignored and forgotten, in the futile 
attempts made to reduce the varied aspects of the Christian field 
to one monotonous level. 

By severing Latin Christianity from the Greek and Oriental 
forms of the same Divine instrument for the regeneration of man- 
kind, Dean Milman has defined a portion of the great field of 
research, which possesses very marked and distinctive features. 
If we compare the present aspects of the Papacy with those of the 
Greek Church, and both of these systems with modern Protestant- 
ism, an unreflecting observer will see only varied forms of error, 
contrasting, in his estimation, with a state of things much more 
apostolical and pure. And this opinion is true, but it labours 
under the fault of being too partial in its deductions, and leavin 
out of sight those earlier historical circumstances which both made 
those forms of Christianity what they were, and at the same time 
adapted them as instruments of immense good to departed ages 
and nations of mankind, No one can form any enlightened con- 
ception of Church History who surveys merely the two extremities 
of the last eighteen centuries, and comparing the gigantic errors 
and follies of existing systems with primitive truth, gives them his 
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indiscriminate condemnation. These departures from the faith 
and practice of the earliest times were not sudden, and completed 
at once ; but were the growth and result of states of things in them- 
selves inevitable, and adapted by divine Providence for the further- 
ance of the Gospel. It is true that this forms no excuse for those 
who in the light of the present persist in preferring the darkness 
of the past ; but neither does it acquit those of rashness and igno- 
rance who involve the interesting movements and principles of 
ps: ay ages in one indiscriminate censure. 

. Milman has well pointed out the distinct characteristics of 
the Church of the West, and traced carefully the often minute, 
and, as far as man is concerned, the accidental circumstances 
which gradually caused and confirmed the spiritual and political 
power of the Papacy. It was no master-spirit which in the fourth 
and fifth centuries threw its prophetic glance upon the future, and 
then laid out a plan of aggrandizement which after-ages were to 
work out and complete. Some people talk of the Papacy in this 
manner, and as though one individual mind had, in the possession 
of immortality, presided over the counsels of centuries and moulded 
into perfection a preconceived ideal of priestly sway. But how 
different is this theory from the facts of the case; from that actual 
slow accretion of power, civil and religious, often more given than 
sought after, and certainly more often a blessing than an evil at 
its first possession. In the work before us these causes are traced 
with great precision, and this is one feature of Dr. Milman’s 
labours, for which we tender him our thanks. Latin Christianity 
was the growth of circumstances, and, in many of its most striking 
features, took an inevitable impress from the moulds into which it 
was involuntarily cast. In the following passages the thesis is 
briefly stated, which the whole work is designed to confirm and 
illustrate :— 

‘ Greek Christianity could not but be affected both in its doctrinal 
process and in its polity by its Greek origin. Among the Greeks had 
been for centuries agitated all those primary questions which lie at the 
bottom of all religions,—the formation of the worlds—the existence 
and nature of the Deity—the origin and cause of evil, though this 
seems to have been studied even with stronger predilection in the 
trans-Euphratic East. Hence Greek Christianity was insatiably inqui- 
sitive, speculative. Confident in the inexhaustible copiousness and fine 
precision of its language, it endured no limitation to its curious inves- 
tigations. As each great question was settled or worn out, it was still 
ready to propose new ones. It began with the Divinity of Christ (still 
earlier perhaps with some of the Gnostic Cosmogonical, or Theophanic 
theories), so onward to the Trinity: it expired, or at least drew near 
its end, as the religion of the Roman East, discussing the Divine Light 
on Mount Tabor.’ 
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The further peculiarities of the Greek Church are then pointed 
out at some length. The author then proceeds to sketch out his 
plan in the following language :-— 


‘Latin Christianity, on the other hand, seemed endowed with an 
inexhaustible principle of expanding life. No sooner had the northern 
tribes entered its magic circle, than they submitted to its yoke: 
and, not content with thus conquering its conquerors, it was constantly 
pushing forward its own frontier, and advancing into the strongholds of 
Northern Paganism. Gradually it became a monarchy, with all the 
power of a concentrated dominion. The clergy assumed an absolute 
despotism over the mind of man: not satisfied with ruling princes and 
kings, themselves became princes and kings. ‘Their organisation was 
coincident with the bounds of Christendom; they were a second 
universal magistracy, exercising always equal, and asserting, and for a 
long period possessing, superior power to the civil government. They 
had their own jurisprudence—the canon law—co-ordinate with and of 
equal authority with the Roman or the various national codes, only 
with penalties infinitely more terrific, almost arbitrarily administered, 
and admitting no exception, not even that of the greatest temporal 
sovereign. Western Monasticism, in its general character, was not the 
barren, idly laborious or dreamy quietude of the East. It was indus- 
trious and productive: it settled colonies, preserved arts and letters, 
built splendid edifices, fertilized deserts. If it rent from the world the 
most powerful minds, having trained them by its stern discipline, it 
sent them back to rule the world. It continually, as it were, renewed 
its youth, and kept up a constant infusion of vigorous life, now quicken- 
ing into enthusiasm, now darkening into fanaticism ; and by its per- 
petual rivalry, stimulating the zeal, or supplying the deficiencies of 
the secular clergy. In successive ages it adapted itself to the state of 
the human mind. At first a missionary to barbarous nations, it 
built abbeys, hewed down forests, cultivated swamps, enclosed 
domains, retrieved or won for civilisation tracts which had fallen 
to waste or had never known culture. With St. Dominic it 
turned its missionary zeal upon Christianity itself, and spread as a 
preaching order throughout Christendom ; with St. Francis it became 
even more popular, and lowered itself to the very humblest of man- 
kind. In Jesuitism it made a last effort to govern mankind by an 
incorporated caste. But Jesuitism found it necessary to reject many of 
the peculiarities of Monasticism: it made itself secular to overcome 
the world. But the compromise could not endure. Over the Indians 
of South America alone, but for the force of circumstances, it might 
have been lasting. In Eastern India it became a kind of Christian 
Paganism ; in Europe a moral and religious Rationalism, fatal both to 
morals and religion. 

‘ Throughout this period, then, of at least ten centuries, Latin Chris- 
tianity was the religion of the Western nations of Europe: Latin the 
religious language ; the Latin translation of the Scriptures the religious 
code of mankind. Latin theology was alone inexhaustibly prolific, 
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and held wide and unshaken authority. On most speculative tenets 
this theology had left to Greek controversialists to argue out the end- 
less transcendental questions of religion, and contented itself with reso- 
lutely embracing the results, which she fixed in her inflexible theory of 
doctrine. ‘The only controversy which violently disturbed the Western 
Church was the practical one, on which the East looked almost with 
indifference, the origin and motive principle of human action—grace 
and free will. ‘This, from Augustine to Luther and Jansenius, was 
the interminable, still reviving problem. Latin Christian literature, 
like Greek, might have seemed equally to have passed its meridian 
after Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, and, high above all, Augustine. 
The age of true Latin poetry, no doubt, had long been over; the 
imaginative in Christianity could only find its expression to some 
extent in the legend and the ritual ; but, except in a very few hymns, 
it was not till out of the wedlock of Latin with the Northern 
tongues, not till after new languages had been born in the freshness of 
youth, that there were great Christian poets ; poets not merely writing 
on religious subjects, but instinct with the religious life of Christianity— 
Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Shakspeare, Milton, Calderon, Schiller. But 
not merely did Latin theology expand into another vast and teeming 
period, that of the Schoolmen, culminating in Aquinas; but Latin 
being the common language, the clergy the only learned body through- 
out Europe, it was that of law in both its branches; of science, of phi- 
losophy, even of history; of letters; in short, of civilisation. Latin 
Christianity, when her time was come, had her great era of art, not 
only as the preserver of the traditions of Greek and Roman skill in 
architecture, and some of the technical operations in sculpture and 
painting, but original and creative. It was art comprehending archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and music, Christian in its fullest sense, 
as devoted entirely to Christian purposes, expressive of Christian senti- 
ments, arising out of and kindling in congenial spirits Christian 
thought and feeling. 

‘ The characteristic of Latin Christianity was that of the old Latin 
world—a firm and even obstinate adherence to legal form, whether of 
traditionary usage or written statute; the strong assertion of, and the 
severe subordination to authority. Its wildest and most eceentric 
fanaticism, for the most part, and for many centuries, respected external 
unity. It was the Roman empire, again extended over Europe by an 
universal code and a provincial government; by an hierarchy of reli- 
gious pretors or proconsuls, and a host of inferior officers, each in 
strict subordination to those immediately above them, and gradually 
descending to the very lowest ranks of society: the whole with a 
certain degree of freedom of action, but a constrained and limited 
freedom, and with an appeal to the spiritual Cesar in the last resort.’— 
vol, i. pp. 2—8. 


The inroad of what Dean Milman calls Teutonic Christianity is 
then alluded to, and its blessings are oy described. The 
spirit in which the great result of the mingling of this new element, 
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namely, the Reformation, is viewed by the author, may be gathered 
from the following passage :— 


‘The progressive development of Christianity seems the inevitable 
consequence of man’s progress in knowledge, and in the more general 
dissemination of that knowledge. Human thought is almost compelled 
to assert, and cannot help asserting, its original freedom. And as that 
progress is manifestly a law of human nature, proceeding from the 
Divine Author of our being, this self-adaptation of the one true 
religion to that progress, must have the divine sanction, and may be 
supposed, without presumption, to have been contemplated in the 
counsels of Infinite Wisdom. 


‘ The full and more explicit expansion of these views on this Avatar 


of Teutonic Christianity must await its proper place at the close of our 
history.’—vol. i. p. 10. 


Such is the department of visible Christianity, selected by the 
author, a portion only of which is treated of in these volumes. It 
may be said, without the least hesitation, that hitherto the world 
has witnessed nothing to equal this phase of her history, consi- 
dered both in its intrinsic grandeur and in its existing results. 
What may come under the notice of future historians, should the 
world be subjected to the influence of Christian doctrines and in- 
stitutions, during another period of two thousand years, it is 
impossible to predict—perhaps something to throw into the shade 
the mighty phenomenon we are now contemplating. But con- 
fining our view to the past, the growth, progress, completion, 
and consequences of the Papacy occupy far more of the field of 
vision than all other developments of Christianity besides, and 
furnish more abundant materials for the historian. It is this fact, 
coupled with the baseless idea, as we think, of the near approach 
of the end of the Christian Dispensation, that leads to a concen- 
tration of prophetic declarations, and scriptural descriptions of 
apostacy, upon the Roman Church, Presuming that Christianity 
is near its consummation, then indeed it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that a system ultimately so corrupt and so universally 
diffused, must be the subject of the Apocalyptic and other denun- 
ciations. But if we enlarge our conception of Christianity, as being 
yet probably in its earlier stages, and destined to exist for five or 
ten thousand years, we can easily see how its Latin form may one 
day yield in importance to other even more powerful and —— 
developments. For our own part, we think, this is by far the 
most reasonable view, and that most of the would-be interpreters 
of Christian prophecy are wrong, because they narrow, without 
any competent authority, the duration of Christianity. The 
Church historian of the year a.p. 5000, should such a date ever 
be subjected to the pen of man, will have to recognize and de- 
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scribe the same period as fills Dean Milman’s lively pages; but 
from that distant point of view, and with such light as those long 
centuries will throw upon the past, how different may be the sub- 
jective impressions of the writer, as to the place occupied in the 
whole Christian system by the Church once enthroned on the 
seven hills, and reigning for a thousand years over the nations of 
the West! 

It has taken the long period of eighteen hundred years to bring 
about the outward form of Christianity at present existing in 
Protestant countries, and it will, apparently, take many more to 
extend anything like the same spiritual privileges to the whole of 
Christendom. But Christendom is, after all, but a small part of 
the inhabited portions of the globe, and to vast millions of the 
human race the feet of those who see the Gospel of peace and 
bring glad tidings of good things, have never yet reached. We 
attach no importance to speculations in things not revealed, and 
therefore we will not say we think that the world must be con- 
verted to God before it comes to an end ; neither will we conclude 
that the past rate of progress is to be taken as the measure of 
future Gospel triumphs. But we do feel justified in meeting 
positive statements to the effect, that nothing but Rome can be 
intended in the prophetic parts of the New Testament which 
speak of apostacy, by directing attention to the probability that 
the future events spoken of may yet be future, and are to have 
their accomplishment in times of far greater success and yet 
deeper corruption. In these days of uncritical dogmatism, it is 
sometimes useful to oppose one theory to another, and to hint at 
the probable Acatus in the chain of men’s reasonings on matters 
not disclosed to human ken. 

The history treated of in the work before us, is given with 
fidelity, its various scenes being sketched with the hand of a 
master. We are inclined to view it as a fault that the spiritual 
manifestations of Christianity are either not treated of at all, or 
too little brought forward to relieve the often intensely hateful 
character of the mere political side of the picture. Take, as an 
example, the reign of the degraded Justinian in the sixth cen- 
tury, and that of the most renowned of courtezans, his empress 
Theodora, and how dense is the air of wickedness which pervaded 
the whole, unrelieved, in Dean Milman’s pages, by any of that 
true light of Christ, which, coming into the world, enlighteneth 
every man! We read of popes and councils, but they seem 
entirely the instruments of political intrigue, and we feel that if 
Christianity, as a little leaven, is fermenting in the corrupt mass, 
its processes must be occult and obscure indeed. Yet we believe 
that no times have been so dark as not to furnish illustrations of 
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the power of godliness; and that often the political aspects of 
Christianity in courts and armies conceal, by their more worldly 
intrusiveness, what is alone worthy of the name of religion. This 
period is certainly peculiarly destitute of spiritual phenomena, and 
yet they are not altogether wanting. Unfortunately history has 
too often felt it to be its duty to presume, that the politically 
great are the whole of mankind, or, at least, the only portion 
worth notice. But both among the high and the low, the retiring 
graces of Christianity may be found in the darkest ages, perhaps 
existing in deeper recesses because of the surrounding iniquity. 
We wish Dr. Milman had more frequently drawn piety from its 
cell, if only to relieve the painful sense forced upon us of the 
almost utter corruption of public affairs, even when administered 
by professed Christians. We do not altogether approve of 
Milner’s plan, and we admire his reasonings still less; yet we 
have been often refreshed by comparing his view of successive 
centuries with that given in the work before us.® We are per- 
suaded that it must become more and more the peculiar task of 
the ecclesiastical historian to trace the stream of piety in its 
humble meanderings ; to detect the silvery waters amidst the dark 
woods and overhanging rocks of an intrusive and worldly pro- 
fession. 

We have the more regretted this apparent neglect of the spirit 
of Christ, manifested even in the most corrupt ages of the Church, 
because Dr. Milman has given unequivocal proofs both of his 
ability to detect its existence and appreciate its value. In speak- 
ing of the conversion of the Teutonic tribes, he thus feelingly 
recognizes the internal power of our holy religion in circumstances 
apparently opposed to its operation :— 

* But Christianity had sunk into depths of the human heart, unmoved 
by these tumults, which so fiercely agitated the surface of the Christian 
world. Far below, less observed, less visible in its mode of operation, 
though manifest in its effects, was that profound conviction of the 
truth of the Gospel, that infelt sense of its blessings, which enabled it 
to pursue its course of conversion throughout the world, to bring the 
Roman mind more completely under subjection, and one by” one to 
subdue the barbarian tribes which began to overspread and mingle 
with the Greek and Latin population of the Empire. For Christianity 
had that within it which overawed, captivated, enthralled the innate or 
at least universal religiousness of mankind ; that which was sufficiently 





b We embrace this opportunity of referring to the best edition of Milner’s 
history, in four octavo volumes, revised and corrected throughout by the Rev. 
Thomas Granthan, B.D., lector of Bamber, Sussex. London: Longman and Co. 
The great circulation of cheap and incorrect editions makes it important to have 
one which may be considered authoritative. Mr. Grantham has discharged his 
duty well, verifying quotations, and adding others of importance. 
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simple to arrest by its grandeur the ruder barbarian, while, by its 
deeper mysteries, it led on the philosophic and reflective mind through 
unending regions of contemplation, It had its one Creator and Ruler 
of the universe, one God, one Redeemer, one Spirit, under which the 
ancient polytheism subsided into a subordinate hierarchy of inter- 
mediate beings, which kept the imagination in play, and left undisturbed 
almost all the hereditary superstitions of each race. It satisfied that 
yearning after the invisible which seems inseparable from our nature, 
the fears and hopes which more or less vaguely have shadowed out 
some future being, the fears of retribution appeased by the promises of 
pardon, the hope of beatitude by its presentiments of peace. It had 
its exquisite goodness, which appealed to the indelible moral sense of 
mankind, to the best affections of his being; it had that equality as to 
religious privileges, duties, and advantages, to which it drew up all 
ranks and classes, and both sexes (slaves and females being alike with 
others under the divine care), and the abolition, so far, of the ordinary 
castes and divisions of men; with the substitution of the one distine- 
tion, the clergy and the laity, and perhaps also that of the ordinary 
Christian and the monk, who aspired to what was asserted, and 
believed to be, a higher Christianity. All this was, in various degrees, 
at once the manifest sign of its divinity and the secret of its gradual 
subjugation of nations at such different stages of civilisation. It pre- 
pared or found ready the belief in those miraculous powers which it 
still constantly declared itself to possess; and made belief not merely 
prompt to accept, but creative of wonder, and of perpetual preter- 
human interference. Some special causes will appear, which seemed 
peculiarly to propitiate certain races towards Christianity, while their 
distinctive character reacted on their own Christianity, and through 
them perhaps on that of the world.’—vol. i. pp. 255, 6. 


With this exception, on which different opinions will probably 
be formed by our readers, we are able to use the highest terms of 
the whole execution and character of this work, the production of 
the matured mind of the author. He has brought to it accumu- 
lated stores of knowledge, a freedom from class prejudices, and a 
sense of the duties of his office far more scientific and philoso- 
phical than has hitherto fallen to the lot of our Church historians. 
He has pointed out the sources of those peculiarities of the Latin 
division of Christianity which distinguish it from other — of 
the field, with great clearness ; peculiarities partly local and phy- 
sical, partly providential, and partly, in appearance at least, acci- 
dental. He has especially traced the growth of Papal power, at 
first unknown, then a matter of mere sentiment, afterwards gra- 
dually demanded, and then conceded. The various phases of this 
remarkable despotism are graphically described, as they present 
themselves in the successive ages of its existence. At first there 
is a mere conventional deference, on the part of Christendom, to 
the Church of the capital of the whgle world; then succeeds a 
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necessary interference, on the part of Rome, in matters which 
agitated, and threatened to injure, the Christianity of remote 
provinces ; afterwards political causes demanded that the Roman 

ontiff should claim more worldly power, as the best instrument, 
in the circumstances, of saving a religious and spiritual influence. 
So far we can recognize the principles of a just economy of Pro- 
vidence, making all things work together for the good of the 
Church, and the spread of its legitimate control over the lower 
natures with whom it came in contact. But soon the bounds 
were passed which separated personal motives from maxims of 
public utility, and the Bishop of Rome ceased to be the friend, 
and became the real enemy of the Church. This process was 
long, and it is often difficult to separate the boundaries of light 
and darkness, of mere personal ambition, and a regard for the 
general good. But the ultimate results leave no doubt of the 
character of the usurpation. Age by age all that is virtuous and 
benevolent in the Papacy gradually vanishes, until there appears 
upon the scene a monstrous exhibition of pride and worldliness, 
to which we do not wonder that Apocalyptic visions should be 
referred, although we may not recognize the critical justice of the 
application. 

We think it an excellence of Dr. Milman’s history that he fully 
recognizes these various degrees of value possessed in different 
ages by the Church of Rome. He does not involve in one indis- 
criminating censure a mighty system which at one period had 
most admirable characteristics, and at another formed the only 
bulwark against a savage and exterminating political power. But 
neither does he with an overweening fondness for what is old, or 
a blind reverence for asserted divine right, extenuate the faults of 
Latin Christianity, or maintain for it any perpetual claim to reve- 
rence. As far as it appears to be a divine instrument, adapted 
for peculiar crises of history, he gives it its meed of praise, but no 
further. This is the only way in which this awful page of the 
Church’s progress can be profitably studied, or Christianity be 
vindicated from the charge of failure. Ifa fancied perfection of 
apostolical Christianity is assumed, in spite of the glaring errors 
and vices which clearly disfigure it, as exhibited in the Epistles, 
and all after history is to be tried by this exaggerated standard, 
then indeed it is difficult to discover much that is admirable in the 
career of Rome. But the enlightened expounder of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of early church history, will remember that Chris- 
tianity was never perfect, and that having lapsed into errors of 
doctrine and practice, even under the eye of apostles, it could not 
be expected to exhibit a more spotless form when they had left 
the world. How many stumbling-blocks would the remembrance 
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of this principle remove out of the way of the Christian student ! 
How would an irrational, although perhaps amiable, optimism 
cease to darken counsel by words without knowledge, if the neces- 
sary mingling of good and evil were recognized in the contem- 
plation of the Church’s progress ! 

The influence of second causes on the spread of the Church has 
always been a marked feature of its history, and cannot be neg- 
lected by any historian of enlightened and philosophic views. 
Nor can we fail to remark how certain idiosyncrasies of character, 
both in individuals and communities, both favour the reception of 
the truth in the first instance, and also throw over it, when it is 
embraced, something of their own colouring. To this fact Dr. 
Milman gives great prominence, and we will quote the continua- 
tion of the passage given above, respecting the Teutonic races, as 
illustrative of his mode of viewing it, and also as furnishing a 
good specimen of his style of writing. 


‘We are not at present advanced beyond the period when Chris- 
tianity was in general content (this indeed gave it full occupation) to 
await the settlement of the Northern tribes, if not within the pale, at 
least upon the frontiers of the Empire: it had not yet been emboldened 
to seek them out in their own native forests or morasses. But it was a 
surprising spectacle to behold the Teutonic nations melting gradually 
into the general mass of Christian worshippers. In every other respect 
they are still distinct races. The conquering Ostrogoth or Visigoth, 
the Vandal, the Burgundian, the Frank, stand apart from the subju- 
gated Roman population, as an armed or territorial aristocracy. They 
maintain, in great part at least, their laws, their language, their habits, 
their character; in religion alone they are blended into one society, 
constitute one church, worship at the same altar, and render allegiance 
to the same hierarchy. This is the single bond of their common 
humanity ; and so long as the superior Roman civilisation enabled the 
Latins to maintain exclusively the ecclesiastical functions, they might 
appear to have retreated from the civil power, which required more 
strenuous and robust hands to wield it, to this no less extensive and 
important influence of opinion ; and thus held in suspense the trembling 
balance of authority. 

‘There might appear in the Teutonic religious character a depth, 
seriousness, and tendency to the mysterious, congenial to Christianity, 
which would prepare them to receive the Gospel. The Grecian poly- 
theist was often driven into Christianity by the utter void in his reli- 
gion, and by the incongruity of its poetic anthropomorphism with the 
progress of his discursive reason, as well as by his weariness with his 
unsatisfactory and exhausted philosophy; the Roman was commanded 
by its high moral tone and vigour of character. But each had to 
abandon temples, rites, diversions, literature, which had the strongest 
hold on his habits and character, and so utterly incongruous with the 
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primitive Gospel, that until Christianity made some steps towards the 
old religion by the splendour of its ceremonial, and the incipient 
paganising, not of its creed, but of its popular belief, there were 
powerful countervailing tendencies to keep him back from the new 
faith. And when the Greek entered into the Church, he was not con- 
tent without exercising the quickness of his intelligence, and the versa- 


.tilities of his language upon his creed without analysing, discussing, 


defining everything ; or by intruding that higher part of his philosophy, 
which best assimilated with Christianity, he either philosophised Chris- 
tianity, or for a time, as under the Neo-Platonists and Julian, set up a 
partially Christianised philosophy as a new and rival religion. The 
inveterate corruption of Roman manners confined that vigorous Chris- 
tian morality, its strongest commendation to the Roman mind, at first 
within the chosen few, who were not utterly abased by licentiousness 
or by servility ; and even with them in large part it was obedience to 
civil authority, respect for established law, perhaps in many a kind of 
sympathy with the lofty and independent sacerdotal dignity, the sole 
representative of old Roman freedom, which contributed to Christianise 
the Latin world. 

‘ How much more suited were some parts of the Teutonic character 
to harmonise at first with Christianity, and to keep the proselytes in 
submission to the authority of its instructors in these sublime truths ; 
at the same time, to strengthen the Church by the infusion of its own 
strength and independence of thought and action, as well as to barba- 
rise it by that ferocity which causes, is increased by, and maintains 
the foreign conquests of ruder over more polished races! Already 
the German had the conception of an illimitable Deity, towards whom 
he looked with solemn and reverential awe, Tacitus might seem to 
speak the language of a Christian Father, almost of a Jewish prophet. 
Their gods could not be confined within walls, and it was degradation 
to these vast unseen powers to represent them under the human form. 
Reverential awe alone could contemplate that mysterious being whom 
they called divinity.’ These deities, or this one Supreme, were shrouded 
in the untrodden, impenetrable forest. Such seems to have been the 
sublime conception above, if not anterior to, what may be called the 
mythology of ‘leutonic religion. This mythology was the same, only 
in its elemental form, throughout the German tribes, with that which, 
having passed through more than one race of poets, grew into the Eddas 
of Scandinavia. Vestiges of this close relationship are traced in the 
language, in the mythic conceptions, and in the superstitions of all the 
Teutonic tribes. Certain religious forms and words are common to all 
the races of Teutonic descent.’ In every dialect appear kindred or 
derivative terms for the deity, for sacrifice, for temples, and for the 





¢ ¢ Ceterum non cohibere parietibus Deos, neque in ullam humani oris speciem 
adsimilare ex magnitudine eelestium arbitrantur, Deorumque nominibus appellant 
secretum illud quod sola reverentia vident.’—Tacitus, German. ix. 

4 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, Einleitung, pp. 9-11 (2nd edit.), The whole 
large volume is a minute and laborious commentary on this axiom. 
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priesthood. This mythic religion was in some points a nature-worship, 
though there might have existed, as has been said, something more 
ancient, and superior to the worship of the visible and impersonated 
powers or energies of the material world. The Romans discovered, 
not without wonder, that the supreme deity of the aetual German 
worship was not invested in the attributes of their Jove, but rather of 
Mercury. ‘There is no doubt that Woden was the divinity to whom 
they assigned this name, a name which, in its various forms (it became 
at length Odin), is common to the Goths, Lombards, Saxons, Frisians, 
and other tribes, In its primitive conception, if any of these concep- 
tions were clear and distinct, Woden appears to have been the all- 
mighty, all-permeating Spirit—the Mind, the primal mover of things, 
the all-Wise, the God of speech and of knéwledge.' But with a war- 
like people the supreme deity could not but be a god of battle, the 
giver of victory. He possessed, therefore, the attributes of Mars 
blended with those of Mercury. The conduct or the reception of de- 
parted spirits, which belonged to the pagan Mercury, may have been 
one function which led to his identification with the ‘Teutonic Woden. 
Already, no doubt, their world of the dead was a rude Valhalla. 

‘In the earlier belief, the Thunderer, with the sun, the heavenly 
bodies, and the earth, the great objects of nature-worship, held only 
the second place. The Herthus of Tacitus was doubtless Hertha, the 
mother earth, or impersonated nature, of which he describes the worship 
in language singularly coincident with that of the Berecynthian god- 
dess of Phrygia.’ "—vol. i., pp. 256—260, 





€ * Deum maximé Mercurium colunt.’—Tacitus, Ger, ix. 

f “Wodan san? quem adjecta litera Gwodan dixerunt, ipse est qui apud Romanos 
Mercurius dicitur, et ab universis Germanie gentibus ut Deus adoratur.’—Paull. 
Diacon. i. 9. See also Jonas Bobbiens. Vit. Bonifac, Dies Mercurii became Wodan’s 
day,—Wednesday. Compare Grimm, p. 108, etc., and the whole article ‘ Wuotan,’ 
which he closes with the following observation: ‘Aber noch zu einen andern Be- 
trachtung darf die hohe stelle fiihren, welche die Germanen ihrem Wuotan an- 
weisen. Der Monotheismus ist etwas so nothwendiges und wesentliches, das fast 
alle Heiden in ihren Gétter bunten Gewimmel, bewusst oder unbewusst, darauf 
ausgehn, einen obersten Gott anzuerkennen, der schon die Eigenschaften aller 
iibrigen in sich trigt, so dass diese nur als seine Einfliisse, verjiingenden und 
erfrischungen zu betrachten sind. Daraus erklart sich wie einzelne Eigenheiten 
bald einem bald diesem einzelnen Gott dargelegt werden, und warum die héchste 
Macht, nach Verschiendensheit der Volker auf den einen oder den andern derselben 
fallt.’ 

® Paulus Diacon., Joc. cit. He is called Sigvédr (Siegvater) in the Edda.— 
Grimm, p. 122. 

h After recounting the tribes who worship this goddess, he proceeds: ‘In com- 
mune Herthum, id est, Terram Matrem colunt, eamque intervenire rebus hominum, 
invehi populis arbitrantur, Est in insulé Oceani castum nemus, dicatum in eo 
vehiculum, veste contectum, attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is adesse pene- 
trali Deam intelligit, vectamque bobus feminis multa cum veneratione prosequitur, 
Leti tune dies, festa loca, queecunque adventu hospitioque dignatur, Non arma 
sumunt, clausum omne ferrum, pax et quies tunc tantim nota, tunc tantim amata, 
donec idem sacerdos satiatam conversatione mortalium Deam templo reddit; mox 
vehiculum et vestes, et si credere velis, numen ipsum secreto lacu abluitur, Servi 
ministrant, quos statim idem lacus haurit. Arcanus hine terror, sanctaque igno- 
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We are struck, almost on the threshold of the Dean’s labours, 
with the freedom from class-prejudices, a subjection to which must 
vitiate any historian, much more him who writes the history of the 
Church. He says, in the Introduction, ‘It is obvious that I use 
Christianity, and indeed Teutonic Christianity, in its most com- 
prehensive significance, from national episcopal churches, like that 
of England, which aspires to maintain the doctrines and organisa- 
tion of the apostolic or immediately post-apostolic ages, onward 
to that dubious and -undefinable verge where Christianity melts 
into a high moral theism, a faith which would expand to purer 
> soma with less distinct dogmatic system, or that which would 
hardly call itself more than a Christian philosophy, a religious 
rationalism. I presume not, neither is it the office of the historian 
to limit the blessings of our religion either in this world or the 
world to come—* there is One who will know his own.” As an 
historian I can disfranchise none who claim, even on the slightest 
grounds, the privileges and hopes of Christianity ; repudiate none 
who do not place themselves without the pale of believers and 
worshippers of Christ, or of God through Christ.’ Nor is this a 
vain boast, or a mere deference to duty; it is evident that Dr. 
Milman is really one who, while sincerely attached to his own 
form of church government, can respect the scruples of others, 
and see the image of Christ in those who differ from him. We 
know that there will be found men of all parties who will not like 
this feature of the History of Latin Christianity, and will brand 
it with the easily nor charge of latitudinarianism. But we 
have no doubt the author will bear this rebuke with more magna- 
nimity than the opposite one of being a bigot, and be more 
pleased to obtain the applause of an audience ‘fit though few,’ 
than to be hailed with the doubtful praises of those whose own 
opinion is the Dagon of their idolatry. 

We do not feel called upon to criticise the style in which these 
volumes are written, but we must allude to the vein of quiet sar- 
casm which often shows itself, and also to the aphoristic brevity 
with which important sentiments are often conveyed. ‘The writer’s 
opinion is frequently made to appear by the turn of a sentence, 





rantia, quid sit illud quod tantum perituri vident.’ (Tacit. Germ. xi.) Contrast and 
compare these secret and awful rites (and their ‘ truce of God’) with Lucretius :— 


‘Quo nune insigni per magnas preedita terras 
Horrificé fertur divine Matris imago . . 


Ergo cum primum magnas invecta per urbes 
Munificat tacita mortales muta salute : 
Aere atque argento sternunt iter omne viarum, 
Largificd stipe donantes, ninguntque rosarum 
Floribus, umbrantes Matrem comitumque catervas.’—ii. 597 ef seq. 
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as well as by a lengthy statement of it. Thus the folly of reli- 
on contention is strikingly painted in these words: ‘ A tradition 

as survived in the pontifical annals of a proscription, a massacre. 
The streets, the baths, the churches ran with blood—the streets, 
where the partisans of rival bishops encountered in arms; the 
baths, where Arian and Catholic could not wash together without 
mutual contamination ; the churches, where they could not join in 
common worship to the same Redeemer’ (vol. i. p. 66). Take also 
these instances of the same constructio pregnans. ‘ Did the vanity 
of Jerome mistake outward respect for general attachment, awe 
of his abilities and learning for admiration, and so blind him to 
the ill-dissembled, if dissembled, hostility which he had provoked 
in so many quarters? . . . Jerome left ungrateful Rome, against 
whose sins the recluse of Palestine becomes even more empas- 
sioned, whose clergy and people become blacker and more inex- 
cusable in his harsher and more unsparing denunciations’ (vol. i. 
p- 75). In a few strokes the Dean here clearly indicates his 
opinion of this father of doubtful character. ‘The Alexandrians 
rose in defence of their magistrate ; the monks were driven from 
the city; Ammonius seized, tortured, and put to death. Cyril 
commanded his body to be taken up; the honours of a Christian 
martyr were prostituted on this ra: A ruffian ; his panegyric was 

ronounced in the Church, and he was called Thaumasius, the 

Vonderful. But the more Christian of the Christians were 
shocked at the conduct of the Archbishop; Cyril was for once 
ashamed, and glad to bury the affair in oblivion’ (vol. i. p. 148). 
‘A sudden and total tram Bend at once took place. The change 
was wrought—not by the commanding voice of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity—not by the argumentative eloquence of any great writer, who 
by his surpassing abilities awed the world into peace—not by the 
reaction of pure Christian charity, drawing together the conflicting 
parties by evangelic love. Jt was a new dynasty on the throne of 
Constantinople’ (vol. i. p. 206). 

These volumes abound in graphic descriptions too numerous to 
be more than generally alluded to. We have been struck with 
some scenes in the life of Gregory the Great as specimens of his- 
torical painting. The whole account of Thomas a Becket is in- 
tensely interesting, and especially the description of his death. 
Every word tells, and the entire picture, thus made up of bold 
strokes and deep colouring, has a fine and deep effect. We refer 
our readers to the volumes themselves for illustrations, and will 
give what is more to our purpose—the reflections of Dr. Milman 
on the character of Becket. 

‘Thus Becket obtained by his death that triumph for which he 
would perhaps have struggled in vain through a long life. He was 
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now a saint, and for some centuries the most popular saint in England : 
among the people, from a generous indignation at his barbarous 
murder, from the fame of his austerities and his charities, no doubt from 
admiration of his bold resistance to the kingly power ; among the clergy, 
as the champion, the martyr of their order. Even if the clergy had 
had no interest in the miracles at the tomb of Becket, the high-strung 
faith of the people would have wrought them almost without suggestion 
or assistance. Cures would have heen made or imagined; the latent 
powers of diseased or paralysed bodies would have been quickened into 
active belief, and the fear of disbelieving would have multiplied one 
extraordinary event into a hundred: fraud would be outbid by zeal ; 
the invention of the crafty, even if what may seem invention, was not 
more often ignorance and credulity, would be outrun by the demands of 
superstition. ‘There is no calculating the extent and effects of these 
epidemic outbursts of passionate religion. 

‘ Becket was indeed the martyr of the clergy, not of the Church ; 
of sacerdotal power, not of Christianity ; of a caste, not of mankind. 
From beginning to end it was a strife for the authority, the immuni- 
ties, the possessions of the clergy. The liberty of the Church was the 
exemption of the clergy from law; the vindication of their separate, 
exclusive, distinctive existence from the rest of mankind. It was a 
sacrifice to the deified self; not the individual self, but self as the 
centre and representative of a great corporation. Here and there in 
the long full correspondence there is some slight allusion to the miseries 
of the people in being deprived of the services of the exiled bishops and 
clergy. ‘There is no one to ordain clergy, to consecrate virgins.” 
The confiscated property issaid to be a robbery of the poor; yet in 
general the sole object in dispute was the absolute immunity of the 
clergy from civil jurisdiction, the right of appeal from the temporal 
sovereign to Rome, and the asserted superiority of the spiritual rulers in 
every respect over the temporal power. There might, indeed, be 
latent advantages to mankind, social, moral, and religious, in this 
secluded sanctity of one class of men; it might be well that there 
should be a barrier against the fierce and ruffian violence of kings and 
barons ; that somewhere freedom should find a voice, and some protest 
be made against the despotism of arms, especially in a newly-conquered 
country like England, where the kingly and aristocratic power was still 
foreign; above all, that there should be a caste, not an hereditary one, 
into which ability might force its way up, from the most low-born, 
even from the servile rank; but the liberties of the Church, as they 
were called, were but the establishment of one tyranny—a milder, per- 
haps, but not less rapacious tyranny,—instead of another; a tyranny 
which aspired to uncontrolled, irresponsible rule, nor was above the 
inevitable evil produced on rulers as well as on subjects, from the con- 
sciousness of arbitrary and autocratic power. 

‘ Reflective posterity may perhaps consider as not the least remark- 
able point in this lofty and tragic strife, that it was but a strife for 
power. Henry II. was a sovereign who, with many noble and kingly 
qualities, lived more than even most monarchs of his age in direct vio- 
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lation of every Christian precept of justice, humanity, conjugal fidelity. 
He was lustful, cruel, treacherous, arbitrary. But throughout this 
contest there is no remonstrance whatever from Primate or Pope 
against his disobedience to the laws of God, only to those of the 
Church. Becket might, indeed, if he had retained his full and acknow- 
ledged religious power, have rebuked the vices, protected the subjects, 
interceded for the victims of the King’s unbridled passions. It must 
be acknowledged by all that he did not take the wisest course to secure 
this which might have been beneficent influence. But as to what 
appears, if the King would have consented to allow the Churchmen to 
despise all law—if he had not insisted on hanging priests guilty of 
homicide as freely as laymen, he might have gone on unreproved in 
his career of ambition; he might unrebuked have seduced or ravished 
the wives and daughters of his nobles; extorted without remonstrance 
of the clergy any revenue from his subjects, if he had kept his hands 
from the treasures of the Church. Henry’s real tyranny was not 
(would it in any case have been?) the object of the Churchman’s cen- 
sure, oppugnancy, or resistance. ‘The cruel and ambitious and rapa 
cious King would doubtless have lived unexcommunicated, and died 
with plenary absolution,’—vol, iii., pp. 525—528. 

These are fine sentiments, expressed in free and bold writing. 
With them we must close our extracts from these volumes, which 
we hope many of our readers will study for themselves. They are 
an important and highly valuable contribution to a department of 
our literature which has not yet been sufficiently elaborated, and 
we hope they may prove but the precursor of many similar pro- 
ductions. Dean Milman intends to continue the work to the Pon- 
tificate of Nicholas V., that is, to the middle of the 15th century. 
As this brings the history to the period immediately preceding 
the Reformation, we presume the learned author would make the 
latter event the subject of a distinct work. May he live to accom- 
plish such an object, and to complete, in recording the details of 
the great European awakening, the design which he commenced 
many years ago in his History of the Jews. It may be well to 
remind our readers that Dr. Milman has before published three 
volumes, which are introductory to those now under our notice, 
distinguished by the same qualities of accurate inquiry, liberal 
sentiment, and graphic writing.' 

But for what historian is reserved the history of the Romish 
Church, as it will appear in its completeness to those who in far 
distant centuries shall look back upon it as having been but gone 
for ever? To the disciples of the school of modern expounders 
of prophecy this question will appear to admit of an easy reply, 
since the fate of Rome is presumed by them to be clearly defined 


' The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Pa- 
ganism in the Roman Empire.’ In three vols. 8vo. London, Murray. 1840, 
VOL. VILI.——-NO. XIIT. © 
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in Holy Writ, and to be near at hand. Already, in their view, 
the mystery of iniquity is tottering to its ruin, and those elements 
are seething and boiling which are to destroy the city on the 
seven hills, and to create a catastrophe greater than the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the smoke of which is to ascend up for 
ever and ever! That the evil deeds of the papacy are specifically 
described in prophecy ; that their limits are determined ; and that 
a physical destruction of fire and brimstone is to be the awful 

unishment of centuries of corruption, are axiomatic deductions 
in the theology of a large number of Christian people, the belief 
of which is orthodoxy, but the doubting of them its ill-favoured 
and much-dreaded opposite. We have already alluded to our 
own view as uot harmonising with that now mentioned, and the 
subject is important enough to deserve a few further remarks 
from us. 

We are willing to concede that no language is too strong to 
express the crimes of the Romish Church for many centuries— 
crimes which increase in depth of colouring as ages have rolled 
away, and which would seem to have attained their confirmed 
and darkest dye under the bright beams of modern light and 
civilisation. As we recede backward in history many extenuating 
circumstances present themselves which modern Roman Catho- 
licism can by no means lay claim to, and we are compelled to 
look at a priest of this communion now officiating among our 
population as a far more responsible and therefore, with our con- 
victions, a more guilty man, than those who bore the same office 
in the tenth century. We look upon the system now as bad 
altogether, and cannot but desire its utter overthrow ; nor are 
the tendencies of taste and learning which make us view the ages 
of the past with much interest and reverence, at all able to blind 
us to the utter sinfulness of the papacy, and the guilt of its sup- 
porters and promoters. We wish explicitly and ex animo to state 
this, partly from our regard to religious truth, and partly because 
of the strong prejudices of the prophetic party just now referred 
to. We know well that to say a word in favour of Rome, at any 
period of its history, is to subject ourselves to the charge of being 
either infidels or Romanisers, but we indignantly deny both counts 
of the indictment. We will yield to no class of our fellow Chris- 
tians in our zeal for scriptural truth on the one hand, nor in our 
entire repugnancy to the theory and practice of the Romish 
Church on the other. 

But surely it does not follow that a hatred of Rome necessarily 
entails with it a scheme of Biblical interpretation, or is indisso- 
lubly identified with some stereotyped form of criticism. Because 
we cannot think that the grand object for which Italian volcanoes 
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exist is that they may soon belch out their pent-up flames and 
destroy Tue Crry, does it follow that we approve of its blasphe- 
mies, or symbolise with its untruthful and unscriptural dogmas ? 
Yet this is precisely the reasoning of a class of men who intrude 
themselves into matters not revealed to man, and presumptuously 
attach meanings of their own imaginations to the darkly myste- 
rious pages of Holy Writ. In spite of the declarations of the 
Bible, which prohibit a prying into the times and the seasons which 
the Father hath put in his own power, these nen ‘rush in where 
angels fear to tread,’ and pronounce, as with the clearness of 
actual vision, what is to take place in the latter days, not in the 
general terms employed by ancient seers, but with a particularity 
of application to existing systems. Hence there is no part of 
printed theology more utterly unsound than that plentiful portion 
of it based upon the Apocalypse ; no speculations of a religious 
kind more calculated to excite a blush on the face of a believer, 
and make the infidel sarcastic, than those of the prophetic school. 
We need only refer to the abundant interpretations of the number 
of the beast, to their incongruousness, their utter discrepancy, and 
their entire failure, in proof of our assertion. ‘The comments on 
that passage in the Revelation are indeed an instructive, though 
melancholy, portion of pretended scriptural exegesis, and will 
probably be viewed in future ages as yielding in crude reasoning 
and wild fanaticism to nothing in the whole history of the human 
mind. 

There is something monstrously uncritical in the idea of a phy- 
sical destruction of the papacy ; but there is also an anility about 
it, a childish want of thought and largeness of view. Let us 
suppose for a moment that hidden fires should overthrow in a 
night the whole Roman states : would that at all prostrate Popery, 
or lessen its influence asa religious system upon the nations of 
the earth? If we could make all papists read events with the 
eyes and minds of these prophetic expounders, then indeed we 
might hope for an end to be put at last to a system of iniquity. 
But nothing is easier than to interpret providential dispensations 
according to our own subjective notions, and we can imagine we 
hear the zealous papist, on the sight of the supposed calamity, 
thanking God that he had by such means crippled the political 
power of the Holy Catholic Church, only to make its spiritual 
domination more real and more extended. ‘Too long,’ might 
the English Romanist say, ‘has the Church been shorn of its 
glory by the decrepit sway of a political pontiff; too long have 
we been taunted all over the world with the dependence of the 
Pope on heretical governments, and his inability to take the place 
of a mighty monarch among the kings of the earth. in his 
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in Holy Writ, and to be near at hand. Already, in their view, 
the mystery of iniquity is tottering to its ruin, and those elements 
are seething and boiling which are to destroy the city on the 
seven hills, and to create a catastrophe greater than the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the smoke of which is to ascend up for 
ever and ever! That the evil deeds of the papacy are specifically 
described in prophecy ; that their limits are determined ; and that 
a oR destruction of fire and brimstone is to be the awful 
punishment of centuries of corruption, are axiomatic deductions 
in the theology of a large number of Christian people, the belief 
of which is orthodoxy, but the doubting of them its ill-favoured 
and much-dreaded opposite. We have already alluded to our 
own view as not harmonising with that now mentioned, and the 
subject is important enough to deserve a few further remarks 
from us. 

We are willing to concede that no language is too strong to 
express the crimes of the Romish Church for many centuries— 
crimes which increase in depth of colouring as ages have rolled 
away, and which would seem to have attained their confirmed 
and darkest dye under the bright beams of modern light and 
civilisation. As we recede backward in history many extenuating 
circumstances present themselves which modern Roman Catho- 
licism can by no means lay claim to, and we are compelled to 
look at a priest of this communion now officiating among our 
population as a far more responsible and therefore, with our con- 
victions, a more guilty man, than those who bore the same office 
in the tenth century. We look upon the system now as bad 
altogether, and cannot but desire its utter overthrow ; nor are 
the tendencies of taste and learning which make us view the ages 
of the past with much interest and reverence, at all able to blind 
us to the utter sinfulness of the papacy, and the guilt of its sup- 
porters and promoters. We wish explicitly and ex animo to state 
this, partly from our regard to religious truth, and partly because 
of the strong prejudices of the prophetic party just now referred 
to. We know well that to say a word in favour of Rome, at any 
period of its history, is to subject ourselves to the charge of being 
either infidels or Romanisers, but we indignantly deny both counts 
of the indictment. We will yield to no class of our fellow Chris- 
tians in our zeal for scriptural truth on the one hand, nor in our 
entire repugnancy to the theory and practice of the Romish 
Church on the other. 

But surely it does not follow that a hatred of Rome necessarily 
entails with it a scheme of Biblical interpretation, or is indisso- 
lubly identified with some fe form of criticism. Because 
we cannot think that the grand object for which Italian voleanoes 
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exist is that they may soon belch out their pent-up flames and 
destroy Tut Crry, does it follow that we approve of its blasphe- 
mies, or symbolise with its untruthful and unscriptural dogmas ? 
Yet this is precisely the reasoning of a class of men who intrude 
themselves into matters not revealed to man, and presumptuously 
attach meanings of their own imaginations to the darkly myste- 
rious pages of Holy Writ. In spite of the declarations of the 
Bible, which prohibit a prying into the times and the seasons which 
the Father hath put in his own power, these men ‘rush in where 
angels fear to tread,’ and pronounce, as with the clearness of 
actual vision, what is to take place in the latter days, not in the 
general terms employed by ancient seers, but with a particularity 
of application to existing systems. Hence there is no part of 
printed theology more utterly unsound than that plentiful portion 
of it based upon the Apocalypse ; no speculations of a religious 
kind more calculated to excite a blush on the face of a believer, 
and make the infidel sarcastic, than those of the prophetic school. 
We need only refer to the abundant interpretations of the number 
of the beast, to their incongruousness, their utter discrepancy, and 
their entire failure, in proof of our assertion. ‘The comments on 
that passage in the Revelation are indeed an instructive, though 
melancholy, portion of pretended scriptural exegesis, and will 
probably be viewed in future ages as yielding in crude reasoning 
and wild fanaticism to nothing in the whole history of the human 
mind. 

There is something monstrously uncritical in the idea of a phy- 
sical destruction of the papacy; but there is also an anility about 
it, a childish want of thought and largeness of view. Let us 
suppose for a moment that hidden fires should overthrow in a 
night the whole Roman states: would that at all prostrate Popery, 
or lessen its influence as a religious system upon the nations of 
the earth? If we could make all papists read events with the 
eyes and minds of these prophetic expounders, then indeed we 
might hope for an end to be put at last to a system of iniquity. 
But nothing is easier than to interpret providential dispensations 
according to our own subjective notions, and we can imagine we 
hear the zealous papist, on the sight of the supposed calamity, 
thanking God that he had by such means crippled the political 
power of the Holy Catholic Church, only to make its spiritual 
domination more real and more extended. ‘Too long,’ might 
the English Romanist say, ‘has the Church been shorn of its 
glory by the decrepit sway of a political pontiff; too long have 
we been taunted all over the world with the dependence of the 
Pope on heretical governments, and his inability to take the place 
of a mighty monarch among the kings of the earth. — in his 
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great care of us, and our Lord, in the fulfilment of his promises, 
have interfered and rolled away this reproach, never to return. 
The last remnants of pagan Rome are now swept away, but the 
Church of St. Peter still lives, destined to renew its youth by 
being brought nearer to its pristine poverty, and to exert a mental 
rule by the destruction of that which was of the earth, earthy.’ 
Let any one seriously ask himself in what way the professors of 
the Romish faith, all over the world, would be affected by Rome 
being delivered to the burning; let him answer the question in 
the light of a knowledge of human nature and of past history, and 
we are much mistaken if he does not see that, without a miracle, 
such an event would, to say the least, be quite as likely to advance 
as to retard the spread of popery. 

The whole history of the Church for eighteen centuries is a 
practical reproof of this morbid attempt to give a date and a defi- 
nite subject to unfulfilled predictions. Speculations of this cha- 
racter commenced in apostolic times,* and yet the failures of 
centuries seem to teach no lessons of wisdom to this age, which 
with greater eagerness than perhaps any former one pries into the 
mysteries of the dim and dusky future. With death at the door 
of each of us, ready at any moment, unknown to us, to dismiss us 
to our everlasting destiny, it does seem strange that so much 
thought and energy should be given to matters in which we can 
have little personal concern, or which, even if they were to be 
realised in our day, would interest us far less than our own certain 
prostration before ‘the king of terrors.’ Then surely there are 
sins and follies enough in the very purest bodies of Christians to 
employ all spare energies in the work of reformation, without this 
concentration of blame, and we fear, in many cases, malignant 
censure of the Church of Rome. If Christ has borne with her 
sins so long, without stirring up his wrath or exchanging his peace- 
ful character of the atoning lamb for that of the lion of the tribe 








k « Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by our gathering together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be 
troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day 
of Christ is at hand.’—2 Thess. ii. 1, 2. 

‘ Nobody, not even the Apostles, so far as their writings allow us to judge of 
their progress, was able to elevate himself to the height of Christ’s great prophetic 
mind and words, so as to believe that the kingdom of God, announced by Christ 
as near at hand, could appear upon this wretched and sinful earth without the 
previous physical destruction of our globe. ‘The world as it existed was believed 
to be about to perish by fire, as a former one had perished by water, in conse- 
quence of a similar state of general depravity. It seemed indeed to grow daily 
more wicked, and daily running more headlong into perdition. Christ was soon 
to come back to judge the living and the dead, and to raise up a new state of 
things out of its smouldering rums—out of the dry bones which the grave and 
death should surrender,’—Bunsen’s Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity, vol. i, 
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of Judah, surely erring mortals like ourselves should be occupied 
more in prayers than in invectives, more in efforts to turn the 
erring from his ways than to long for the coming of a day of ruin 
to him and his. Alas! how much more easy is it to censure than 
to be charitable; to wish the heterodox and apostate out of the 
way, than to seek to save their souls from death, and thus to hide 
a multitude of sins. How difficult to say, Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly, in the mild and loving spirit of Him whose advent 
we wish for. 

We believe that the study of Church history, in the spirit in 
which Dean Milman has conducted his investigations, is the only 
effectual remedy for the Millennarianism and its cognate vagaries 
now spreading so far among us. ‘This is not the place for the full 
exposition of the views we are disposed to entertain of unfulfilled 
prophecies and their bearing on the Church of Rome; we will 
merely observe that we deprecate dogmatism on such subjects 
altogether, and consider them as far removed from the proper 
sphere of our mental operations. But apart from any unwarranted 
use of ‘prophecy, it is quite lawful and consistent with sound prin- 
ciples of interpretation to extend our views to the future, and 
endeavour to imagine what may be the bearings of present eccle- 
siastical systems upon the ages to come. Acting in this way, one 
man may conjecture that God will probably appear in a miraculous 
manner, and alter the character and complexion of Romanism ; 
and, so long as he does not take the ex cathedraé position of Scrip- 
ture authority, we can listen with interest to his opinions. On 
the same principles of rational conjecture we hope to state our 
own views without being called by names which sound ill in theo- 
logical ears, or stigmatised as superficial because we do not attempt 
to fathom an abyss into which angels would not descend. On 
the general doctrines of Holy Scripture we may safely predict the 
ruin of all antichristian systems, and of the Roman one among 
the rest. All are foredoomed of God, and shall certainly be con- 
sumed by the spirit of His mouth, and destroyed with the brightness 
of His coming. But whether this destruction is to be of the sys- 
tem alone, or of the system and persons together, is not revealed 
tous. Such a prophecy would receive its accomplishment quite 
as really and effectually by a gradual renunciation of error and a 
return to truth on the part of beguiled disciples of sects and sys- 
tems, as by any physical manifestations. And all we know of 
God’s government from his Word in the New Testament, and 
from the past history of the Church, leads us to believe that 
Roman error, as well as every other, will be gradually conquered, 
if subdued at all, in this way. 

What a noble task is presented to those who think that God 
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has, by his grace, enabled them to walk in a more excellent way, 
in seeking the return to the paths of truth of the most venerable 
Church on earth, through which have descended to us many ines- 
timable blessings! Christ wept over Jerusalem, and*St. Paul 
declared that he had great heaviness and continual sorrow in his 
heart respecting the state of his wandering and unbelieving bre- 
thren. But what a spectacle is presented in these our days, when 
one part of the Church anathematizes the other ; and, in return, 
that other applies to its antagonist the direst predictions of wrath 
and ruin which the pages of the Bible unfold! There is sym- 
pathy in abundance for the heathen, for Jews, ‘Turks, infidels, and 
heretics, but none for Rome, upon whom, in the estimation of 
thousands, a spiritual leprosy is resting which forbids benevolent 
approach, and is only to be done away by a fearful and entire 
destruction. We ask, is this Christian, is this even kind? We 
inquire what is the cause that the reformation of the Papacy is 
despaired of, or treated as a thing not to be seriously contem- 
plated? The reply will be found in the fact, that men have 
applied unto this erring branch of the Church certain striking 
predictions, and have then acted on the presumption that the case 
is decided for them by the Almighty. Babylon, that is, they say, 
the Church of Rome, is foredoomed of God, how then can mortals 
dare to seek her healing! May we not affirm that it is this tam- 
pering with prophecy which has removed Rome out of the pale of 
Christian pity, and turned gentle affections into a stern acqui- 
escence in imagined divine judgments? Let a calm and reason- 
able exegesis once throw doubt over this reference of certain texts 
to the specific object of the Church of Rome, and the most blessed 
effects would probably follow. Prayers could then be put up, not 
that God would hasten the downfall of Babylon, in a physical 
sense, but that he would turn the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just; and in the place of a fierce, and we must say, a malig- 
nant opposition, there would be gentle efforts made to win and 
save our brethren. 

It is too much taken for granted that Rome is unchangeable. 
Theoretically indeed it is, in the same sense in which the Church 
of England and the Protestant sects are so. Can any persons 
resist the intimation of an alteration in their articles or formu- 
laries more earnestly than the clergy of the Church of England ; 
or predicate of themselves constitutional perfection more zealously 
than Wesleyans, Independents, or Baptists? But there is a law 
of nations and communities more powerful than any convention- 
alities, even the law of God, by which he gradually moulds and 
fashions society, so that it must ultimately take the form he wishes 
it to bear. We might say of the grand features of nature that 
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they are permanent and unalterable, unless some preternatural 
convulsions should throw them into confusion and alter their con- 
figuration. Yet a silent change is every moment going on. No 
shower descends without wearing the rocks, and displacing the 
soil of the earth ; no river flows along without its motion doing its 
part in preparing land for new continents, or at least levelling 
high places and filling up depressions. So is it in social and poli- 
tical Vite, and so is it with the religious communities into which 
Christendom is divided. Semper eadem, always the same, may 
be the motto of a Church, but the magic words can have no 
power to stop the influences of external things, and sooner or later 
they will alter the outward forms which men think to be per- 
petual. The past history of Latin Christianity is one of change, 
and its future career will doubtless be still more so. The stereo- 
typed form which Rome has taken, has indeed resisted many in- 
fluences which have given a new character to other societies, but 
left it in the main unaltered ; but that it can continue to be un- 
touched by moulding and disintegrating causes is contrary to all 
we know of natural laws. A careful comparison of the “‘Pasaer 
just before Luther, with its character at the present moment, will 
at once show how vain is the attribute of unchangeableness which 
it arrogates to itself. 

If we take the Roman Church as it exists in England, it is 
manifest that it is a thing very different from that which bears 
the name in Italy. There is, indeed, an ostensible and outward 
sameness ; but how contrasted are the modes of thought and 
feeling on religious subjects and their political relations, of Eng- 
lish Catholics, and those residing within the rule of the Eternal 
city! Let this teach us a lesson, and induce us to apply more 
and more a kind and conciliating policy, in the hope of finally 
turning our brethren from the error of their ways. the sub- 
ject of reading the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular language 
much advance has been made in the right direction, as an 
acquaintance with the Roman Catholic book trade will at once 
prove to an inquirer. In the Catholic Almanac of this year there 
are advertised several editions of the Bible; some expensive, but 
others at a low price, for the use of the poor. We have one of 
the latter now before us," which we purchased in a country town, 
where copies were generally exposed for sale. It is a handsome 
little volume, well printed and bound in roan, the price of which 





™ The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate; diligently compared with 
the Hebrew, Greek, and other Editions, in divers Languages. With Annotations, 
References, and an Historical and Chronological Index. Published with the appro- 
bation of the Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, R. C. Bishop Down and Connor. London: 
C. Dolman. 1853. 
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is half-a-crown. It is the Douay and Rhemish version, with a few 
notes, some of which, as might be expected, are objectionable to a 
Protestant ; but the bulk of them are of an innocent and in- 
structive character. By way of introduction there is a letter of 
Pope Pius VI. ‘to the Most Rev. Anthony Martini, Archbishop 
of Florence, en his translation of the Bible into Italian, showing 
the benefit which the faithful may reap from their having the 
Holy Scriptures in the Vulgar tongue.’ This letter states: ‘ At 
a time when a vast number of bad books, which grossly attack the 
Catholic religion, are circulated even among the unlearned, to the 
great destruction of souls, you judge exceedingly well that the 
faithful should be excited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures ; 
for these are the most abundant sources, which ought to be left 
open to every one, to draw from them purity of morals and of 
doctrine. This you have seasonably effected, as you declare by 
publishing the Sacred Scriptures in the language of your country, 
suitable to every one’s capacity.’ In the recommendatory note of 
Dr. Denvir, he says: ‘I hereby sanction its circulation among the 
faithful, feeling convinced, that if read with becoming reverence, 
humility, and pious dispositions, its perusal will be attended with 
great spiritual advantage.’ 

This version of the Scriptures is in substance the same as those 
circulated by our Bible Societies on the continent ; it is a transla- 
tion of the Vulgate, the Bible which for a thousand years was the 
source of religious knowledge to the greater part of Christendom. 
A fastidious piety, neglecting available means for unattainable 
ones of greater perfection, may disparage such an edition of the 
Scriptures as this, but more prudent and thoughtful persons will 
rejoice that the bread of life can be furnished to our Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-countryman, although with a small admixture of 
worldly chaff with the wheat. But our only object in referring to 
this Bible is to illustrate our position, that Rome cannot remain 
unchangeable. Here are the Scriptures printed, advertised, and 
sold, for the use of the members of the Papacy, and it is to be 
wished that Protestant benevolence would seize this opportunity 
of assisting to circulate copies of the Word of Life Soe on 


them that best introduction to a Roman Catholic, the imprimatur 
of the Holy See. We fear, yea we know, that the priests are not 
anxious that the people should avail themselves of these cheap 
copies of the Scriptures ; but they exist, and have high sanction, 
and a little enlightened zeal could employ against popery its own 
weapons. 
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ON THE HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE PASSOVER. 


Tue prefigurative intent of typical religious rites is too well known, 
and granted by every member of the Christian community, to be 
dwelt upon here. There is a theological view running parallel 
with an historical view of such questions ; and for the present I am 
dealing exclusively with the latter. 

Every Biblical student knows that some of the formule and 
ordinances of the paschal sacrifice and feast of unleavened bread 
had a past and commemorative as well as a future and prefigurative 
intent ; but as regards some others, there are several very im- 
portant ordinances in which the reference to a past event, the 
especial commemorative intent, has never yet come to light. 

Now it throws the commemorative design of such a religious 
national festival out of keeping with itself, to suppose that some of 
its formule represented in the most significant and intelligible 
manner, leading circumstances in the events which gave rise to 
the institution itself, while others were mere arbitrary ordinances 
representing nothing at all to those who assisted at the ceremony. 
We know, for example, what past circumstance was represented 
in the ordinance that the Hebrews should eat the paschal lamb in 
haste, with bitter herbs, and with their loins girded and their 
sandals on, and staff in hand. But what past event was repre- 
sented by the order that there should be any victim slain to be 
thus eaten? or why should it be a lamb or kid possessing certain 
specified qualifications rather than any other clean animal? Again, 
why must this victim be taken on the 10th day of the month, and 
kept, to be slain only on the eve of the 15th? and when slain, 
why was it not offered with the usual forms of an eucharistic sacri- 
fice, but in a manner wholly unprecedented and singular? And 
again, we know the circumstance 1n the past event, commemorated 
in the formula of eating unleavened bread, but why was this cere- 
mony to last just seven days rather than six or five ? 

Finally, what logical account can be given of the ordinance for 
the redemption of the first-born, considered also as representing, 
and thus historically commemorating, another series of facts con- 
nected with the leading event of the deliverance? The first-born 
of man and cattle were smitten by the hand of God, throughout 
the land of Egypt, apparently in the stead of the first-born of 
Israel ; thus far we see the fact, but still ask in vain, What had 
the first-born of Israel done that this substitution should be ac- 
cepted as an act of mercy to themselves, and of retribution on 
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their oppressors, and commemorated accordingly? Such are the 
historical points with which our present inquiry professes to deal. 
By the details it brings to light, we shall be enabled to trace, in 
every special ordinance, the original reason of its appointment ; 
we shall understand how every Hebrew of old was able to say 
with truth of every formality he religiously fulfilled, ‘‘Turs is done 
because of what THE Lorp did unto me when I came forth out of 


Ligypt. 
1.— Egyptian Dates of the First Passover. 


There are few persons who, being well acquainted with the 
culiarities of the ancient Egyptian division of time, will not have 
m more or less struck with the resemblance to this which is 

occasionally found in the books of Moses. Indeed, a familiar 
acquaintance with the Egyptian method is so frequently betrayed 
by the Hebrew legislator, as to furnish grounds for a suspicion 
that, in giving the dates of the Exodus, he might actually be using 
the Egyptian manner of computation. 

In the first place, the very name of the month in which the 
event occurred is suggestive; for Abib is the same name as the 
Coptic Ebib, written by the Greeks ’Ex.g:, the eleventh Egyptian 
month. The Hebrews originally had no names for their months ; 
but designated them by their numeral order. Had it been other- 
wise, no writer had such frequent opportunities of giving their 
names as Moses, whose numerous legislative ritual ordinances 
would oblige him to specify as distinctly as possible the periods of 
their observance, and in whose records of primeval history so many 
chronological references occur. It is therefore very singular that 
the only month to which he does attach a name—a month, too, 
connected with events which occurred in Egypt—should be found 
bearing a name so decidedly Egyptian as Abib. 

Some etymologists, however—on the supposition that it must be 
a Hebrew proper name—have strained etymology to interpret the 
word with reference to a Hebrew root, as signifying ‘green ears. 
of corn,’ and thus denoting the spring-season. But any good 
Hebraist, with a concordance at hand, can easily satisfy himself 
by a reference to the original Hebrew text itself, that Abib a2 
neither means green ears of corn, nor anything else green. It is 
an augmented form of the root 3x, conveying a general idea of 
derivation, origin, or production : whence 3x, ‘a father ;’ and a 
rarer form 38, expressing, according to the same radical sense 
applied to a plant, a productive or flourishing state ; hence, fruits.* 











® T cannot so unequivocally condemn a misinterpretation of this word, sanctioned 
even by our best lexicons, without adducing all available proofs of the true sense 
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The barley (Exod. ix. 31) smitten by the seventh plague of hail, 
was destroyed, because it was 3°38, ‘ in the ear;’ that is, the grain 
or productive principle of the plant was developed ; the meaning 
of the word rather indicating an approach to maturity than green- 
ness.” Hence Abib (2°38) as a proper name, even if from a Hebrew 
root, cannot express a month in which corn is green, but any 
month in which corn or any fruit is YS esnwage ; so that etymology 
fails in establishing this word as a Hebrew name characteristic of 
spring. 

oy next place, the manner in which Moses mentions this 
month is worth remarking. Whenever he prescribes the for- 
malities which, in future times, are to mark all feasts and offerings, 
and indicates the season for observing them, he merely names the 
months by their numeral order. Even respecting the first com- 
mand to keep the passover (Ex. xii. 18), this command is not to 
keep it in the month Abid, but ‘in the first month.’ Also in Lev. 
xxill. 5, 6; and Num. xxviii. 16, 17. Again, the second passover 
was kept ‘in the first month.’ (Num. ix. 1.) He never names 





borne by the root 38, upon which I found an argument. I therefore subjoin a list 
of Latin and Greek root words, formed from the same archetype as the Hebrew root, 
and all similarly implying an active or a passive form of origination or production. 
I separate the true root from the formative additions, for greater clearness :— 


Latin. Greek. 
Av-us, pa-t-er { pu-s-us am-Ta, Ta-T-np 
™wa-ts 
fe-o pu-er du-w vi-os (F¥) 
ji-0, op-us Ji-li-us, Tove . " 
ab, abs, ano. 


And the ancient Egyptian ab has the sense of 1§,, fruit or produce, generally; but 
more particularly, an ear of corn. 

> The same word occurs again, Lev. ii. 14; but there it is wrongly translated in 
the common version, as the context, and a reference to the parallel ordinance in 
Lev. xxiii. 14, will show. It should be, ‘Thou shalt offer the meat-offerings of thy 
first fruits’ (5197D wa wea "dp 238, the abib, grain, or fruit, i, e. productive 
part), ‘ parched with fire, beaten out of the full ear;’ and not as the common ver- 
sion has it, ‘ green ears of corn, beaten out of the full ear:’ for it stands to reason 
that what is beaten out of the full ear is not the green ear, but only the grain or 
eatable part of it. It may be this very error which misled the etymologists. But 
if they had compared the passage with its parallel, Lev, xxiii. 14, in which Spr, 
here rendered full ear, is there rendered green ears, they would never have rendered 
DN by green ears also; because if 7, in Lev. xxiii. 14, be green ears, the same 
word must be green ears likewise in Lev. ii. 14, which would make our passage 
read ‘ green ears beaten out of green ears,’ a self-condemning absurdity. These 
are the only two instances of this word, except where it is the proper name of a 
month. 

The other form, 38, occurs in Cant. vi. 11, rendered ‘ fruits ;’ and in Job vii. 12, 
where, however, the common translation by greenness is again wrong, the sense 
being the radical idea as above: ‘ Can the flag grow without water? While it is 
still flourishing, and not cut down, it withereth before any green herb.’ The idea 
of greenness has been gratuitously superadded to that implied by the root, a flou- 
rishing or fruit-bearing condition. 
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Abib as the month in which the passover is to be kept, but only 
as a period to be remembered by means of that feast, e. g.: Exod. 
xiii. 4—* This day came ye out, in the month Abib ;’ Exod. xxiii. 
15; and xxxiv. 13—*‘ Thou shalt eat unleavened bread seven days, 
as I commanded thee in the appointed time of the month Abib ; 
for in it thou camest out of Egypt.’ Again, in Deut. xvi. 1—‘ Ob- 


was then in use. But the reference does not necessitate this con- 
clusion: besides, the lunar method speaks to the eye, showing it 
to be the primitive method ; the other is an artificial arrangement 
made to facilitate calculation, which argues a more recent origin. 
Men simply observed before they began to calculate. It is ad- 
mitted that the Egyptians themselves had originally used the lunar 
method, but they had already abandoned it at the earliest periods 
reached by their monuments. 

The Hebrews had become familiar in Egypt with the traditional 
idea, peculiar to that climate only, that autumn was the period of 
the world’s creation and renewal. The renewal of agricultural 
operations after the autumn equinox when the inundation begins to 
subside, marks, in Egypt, that revival of nature which in all other 
countries is marked by the return of spring. The mythological 
offices of the patron deities of the twelve Egyptian months show 
that such had been the initial position of their calendar, although, 
in consequence of the Egyptians having no leap-year, that calendar 
did not keep its place among the seasons. The Hebrews in Egypt 
took up this popular idea. They retained it so firmly rooted 
among them from two centuries of usage, that it became the basis 
of their civil or chronological account ; although, in order not to 
disturb the arrangement of their ancestral festivals, or the rules 
appointed for their observance, it became necessary to have in use 
two kinds of year; one for common reference in dating, beginning 
in autumn; and the other exclusively for reference in regulating 
religious festivals, starting from the primeval starting-point of 
their forefathers—the spring. A familiar acquaintance with the 
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Egyptian adopted idea of an agricultural year, is betrayed in 
Exod, xxiii, 16—‘ The feasts of m-gathering (navn nxy3) at the 
going out of the year; 7.¢., the end of summer; and also in 
Exod. xxxiv. 22—nwn npspnr, ‘the revolution of the year,’ sup- 
posed complete at the same period. 

Prior to their sojourn in Egypt, ‘the Hebrews used to divide 
their year according to the dani phenomena of their own climate, 
like the Chaldeans, Romans, and other ancient nations: the reno- 
vation of nature at the return of spring was, to them, the natural 
beginning of the year. Some of our ablest Biblical critics have 
seen, in the sacrifice of Cain and Abel, an indication that at the 
earliest period the memory of man can ascend to, the opening of 
the year had been marked by a religious service of thanksgiving. 
It has been justly remarked that the expression ny pr signifies 
‘at the end of the year; the return of a fixed and definite period, 
and not, as it is vaguely rendered in our common translation, 
‘in process of time.’ And the substance of the sacrifice itself 
sufficiently indicates the season in which it took place; the 
offerings eine ‘the firstlings of the flock, and their fat, and the 
fruits of the ground; by which we see that both as to the 
offerings and the season of presenting them, the ordinance rela- 
tive to the offering of first-fruits to the Lord, appears to have 
been nothing more than the revival of a far more ancient ancestral 
solemnity. 

Now when we examine the two chapters containing directions 
for the future observance of the Passover, we find there no directions 
concerning the offering of first-fruits at the same time. In suc- 
ceeding portions of the written code, we do find the observance of 
such a feast enjoined ; and the order is associated with another to 
continue to observe the Passover ; and the period of both obsery- 
ances is fixed at the same day. There is evidently some kind of 
connection between the celebration of these feasts, so intimately 
associated as to time. If such a feast as the offering of first-fruits 
had not been a previously established institution, coinciding in 
period with the subsequent celebration of the Passover, would not 
the first order to institute such a feast have been given at the same 
time as that for the Passover itself, and all the other ordinances 
connected with it ? 

But indeed we can have very little doubt that the season for 
celebrating some particular solemn feast was near at hand, at the 
time which introduces the events of the Exode; which the mass 
of the people were under a religious obligation to celebrate by 
sacrificing to the Lord. It might have been legitimately inferred, 
from the authoritative manner in which Moses repeatedly insists 
on this obligation, that although he availed himself of it to 
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demand for the people the liberty to exercise their religious 
duties unmolested, by withdrawing from the Egyptian territory, he 
was not adducing it as a mere pretext to obtain an opportunity of 
getting out of the country. The liberty to fulfil all their religious 
duties without fear of interruption from an ignorant and = 
stitious Egyptian populace, was the end of his demand. The 
people were at last withdrawn from the land ‘ with a high hand 
and mighty judgments,’ because that had been refused. 

As the Hebrews at first vaguely fixed their ancient religious 
ear by the return of spring,—but measured their time strictly 
y the changes of the moon,—their great ancestral festival of 

‘the end of the days,’ or opening of the new year, would be 
more precisely fixed by the lunation nearest to or next following 
the spring equinox, than by the equinox itself. The first day of 
the year would be—the day of the first new moon after the 
equinox. Since the time of Moses the Hebrews have never 
changed the ordinance concerning the epoch at which the Passover 
and associated feasts are kept; they have always been kept from 
the eve of the 15th day of the month. Therefore, they will always 
fall about the day of the full moon, being regulated by a lunar 
calendar. Was this the case with the first Passover ? This, then, 
is the principal point to be determined, if we mean to render this 
inquiry productive of definite practical results—Whether the first 
Passover, which was celebrated on the eve of the 15th day of the 
month, fell at the time of the fudd moon? For it is evident that 
the conclusion whether Moses dates that event by an Egyptian or 
by a Hebrew method of computation, must entirely depend on the 
answer to this question; since the Hebrew method followed the 
phases of the moon, and the Egyptian method did not. 

That answer can now be given with the certainty of an astro- 
nomical demonstration, based on the fact that the tides, in a given 
place, regularly follow a given time after the moon’s passage over 
the meridian of the place. 

The physical geography of the Egyptian frontier at the time of 
the Exodus is now ascertained ; consequently we may safely say 
we know the site of the passage. The route of the Hebrews thither 
has been successfully traced, and each of its stations, as enumerated 
by Moses, identified with places well known to ancient geography ; 
consequently, by the length of the route we know the time taken 


up to perform it.° Starting from {Helovcts| on the 15th by the 





© I beg to refer the reader to the Atheneum of June 28 and July 5, 1851, for the 
final details of the investigation I have carried on during several years, in order to 
determine the amount of change the scene of the Exodus has undergone from the 
effect of recent geological changes. 

For the present convenience of those who have not the means of this reference 
at hand, I will briefly sum up the results. In the time of Moses there were two 
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route of the itinerary of See.) through — on 
Hiroth, Baalzephon, 


Hero, the Serapeum leighty-three Roman miles, the Hebrew host 


would reach the plain facing Baalzephon in the afternoon of the 
19th day. On the morning of the 20th they start off, the Egyptian 
army — begun to pursue them ;—there is nearly a day’s journey 
more, round the south-western side of the ancient inner gulf, to 
the narrow pass in the arm of the sea where they crossed over. 
After a halt of a few hours, they must have made the passage 
early in the morning of the 21st day of the month. This caleu- 
lation supposes a march of from 12 to 14 geographical miles a-day. 
The march, from the encampment near Etham to the neighbour- 
hood of Hiroth or Heroopolis, would take up two days ; the distance 
from Scenz to Hero being 50 Roman = 40 geographical miles. 

Accordingly, if the month Abib Moses speaks of be a Hebrew 
and a lunar month, the passage of the Red Sea must have taken 
st when the moon’s age was 21 days. But if this month be an 

gyptian conventional division of time, wholly independent of the 
moon's age, the fact will be revealed by the tidal phenomena of 
the locality at the time of night when the passage was effected, 
which is very clearly indicated by Moses in his narrative of the 
event; for the hour of the final catastrophe is fixed within such 
narrow limits, that we can ascertain the moon’s age at the time of 
its occurrence, without an error of a day. 

Some persons, however, may be offended at its being thus taken 
for granted that natural phenomena, invariable at other times and 
on other occasions, can possibly be turned to account as grounds 
of argument on this particular occasion, when they have been 
accustomed to admit, or to assume, a standard of operations alto- 
gether supernatural, 





inner gulfs beyond the present head of the Red Sea. One, now called the ‘Temsah 
Lakes,’ was separated from the great middle gulf by a shallow ford, opposite the 
Serapeum, which was dry at low tide. A small arm of the Nile caption tate this 
gulf near Heroopolis ; and the march of the Hebrews lay all along its southern bank. 
The other basin, now dried up, was separated from the present little upper gulf of 
Suez by a strait having for a bottom a long shoal, of which the highest part, where 
the strait was very narrow, lay about ten feet below high water mark. This is the 
site of the passage, close to the southern edge of the great basin, and eleven miles 
north of Suez. The particulars of Mr. Sharpe’s identification of the stations in the 
old Roman itinerary with those of the Hebrew marches have been given in Mr. 
Bartlett's ‘Forty Days in the Desert.’ But what relates to the ancient physical 
geography of the localities is there incomplete: my research into that division of 
the subject was not then finished. 

It appears that by following the road along the bank of the river to Heroopolis, 
the Hebrews intended to go out into the Sinaitic desert by the Serapeum ford ; but 
that they were intercepted there by a body of Egyptian troops, who wanted to 
drive them back into the desert and shut them in by the sea: and but for the 
Divine interposition which forms the subject of the present discussion, the plan 
would have succeeded, as the sea was too deep to be forded. 
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I, therefore, feel it due to such persons, for the satisfaction of 
their scruples—as well as to myself, for the justification of my 
method—to explain my reasons for having adopted it, and for 
placing the fullest reliance on the results obtained from it. 

The physical practicability of such an event as the passage of 
an immense multitude on foot across an arm of the sea, without 
the aid of some particular Divine interposition, may very well 
be doubted. The question is merely in what manner the Divine 
interposition was manifested. And when we discover how the 
operation and distribution of the elements must have been espe- 
cially pre-arranged for the accomplishment of an event which was 
to save the visible church on earth from being absorbed in the 
corrupt idolatry of the oppressing power, we cannot doubt the 
fact of the Divine assistance having been on this occasion openly 
and sensibly displayed to the faithful people; especially when 
their historian expressly avers that it was so. But there is nothing 
in the narrative itself implying that the means employed on the 
occasion involved a suspension of the ordinary laws of nature, as 
some of the other miracles related by the same historian most 
unquestionably did. And even that learned divine, Dr. E. 
Robinson, who has written on this very subject, does not see any 
necessity for declining to take into his calculations the natural 
effect of the tides and the combination of this effect with that of 
a strong wind, to estimate the time required by the multitude to 
cross. 

Moses merely says that the Lord caused the sea to go out all 
the night, by means of a strong wind. He tells us the means, 
and I take him at his word. Had that means been a supernatural 
operation, Moses would have given the glory to God, and told us 
so! He does not leave us to suppose that the departure of the 
waters was a supernatural event, nor does he say that the wind 
was a supernatural phenomenon inconsistent with the meteorologi- 
cal conditions of the place and season. Hence, unless the struc- 
ture of the place itself were such, that, when examined, it is found 
that no natural wind could possibly produce such an effect there, 
as to drive out the water and lay bare the bottom of the summit 
of the strait, we are not obliged to be wise above what is written, 
by assuming that the wind was a supernatural phenomenon, of 
which the probable effects are wholly beyond the reach of our 
calculation. 

But how stand the facts? As to the season of the event, it 
took place a little after the spring equinox, when gales of wind 
are certainly no supernatural phenomena. Next, as to the effect 
of such a wind: strong winds blowing continuously up or down 
an inland sea or closed gulf, are well known to raise or depress 
the average level of the water. Pallas found that a difference of 
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seven feet was produced in the level of the Caspian Sea at one 
end, from this cause. And in the Red Sea, the reach of the high 
and low water marks, in winter, sometimes exceeds the summer 
limits by three to two feet respectively, owing to the constant 
south winds of the winter season, which change (only for a few 
months) as constantly to the north, in summer. ‘Then finally, as 
to the joint effect of these two causes on the Faron. locality 
where the took place. Not only are the tidal variations 
at the head of the gulf very small at Suez, hardly exceeding 
seven feet at the spring-tides, and only half that quantity in 
summer ; but we must further consider that the rising tidal wave, 
in breaking over a shoal twelve miles long, would lose, perhaps, 
half its height ; and the tidal variations of the inner basin must 
therefore have been smaller, so that a greater relative difference 
would be caused by the wind than in parts where the power of the 
tidal flow remained unchecked. So that in the neck of the strait, 
where the passage must have taken place, the sea might have 
been a little too deep at low tide to be safely passable on foot, 
either from the anion effect of the wind alone, or from that of 
the tide alone. But the depth and formation of the bottom 
equally show that the phenomenon of laying it wholly or partly 
dry, at this particular place, could very well have been produced 
under the joint action of the wind and the tide; and that the 
purpose of the Almighty, to make the sea ‘a highway for his 
ransomed to pass over,’ might therefore have been effected here 
without suspending the ordinary course of nature. 

In this instance, the visible interposition of an overruling Power 
consisted in the pre-ordained co-operation of the laws of nature 
towards a great providential end, under a very unusual concur- 
rence of phenomena, namely: that the concurrence should take 
place at the precise place it did, to enable the Hebrews to cross ; 
at the precise time it did, just as they had reached it; and the 
care of the Almighty in protecting his faithful people was further 
sensibly manifested to them, by their leader’s bee instructed 
beforehand, both as to the time and the place, and fully eet 
for an event, which neither they nor their pursuers had any 
natural reason whatever to anticipate. 

I feel bound to remove every stumbling-block out of the wa 
by which I propose ascertaining the astronomical details, whic 
are the means of deciding whether the dates of Moses are 
Egyptian or Hebrew ; and therefore must anticipate an objection 
which has frequently been proposed to me in conversation, as a 
difficulty against my view of the event, viz., the statement of Moses, 
that ‘the waters were a wall to the people, on their right hand 
and on their left.’ ; 
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Such an objection assumes that the waters formed themselves 
into a perpendicular surface on each side. The inference is per- 
fectly gratuitous. A perpendicular surface may be most people’s 
idea of a wall; but it was not more that of Moses than that of 
Nabal’s servant, in 1 Sam. xxv. 16, when, mentioning to Abigail 
the services that David’s men had voluntarily rendered to their 
people, he says, ‘they were a wall to us both by night and by 
day.’ The wall here, as in the Mosaic narrative, is a mere meta- 
phor, implying a defence or protection against the approach of 
their enemies; and which the waters on either side would be, 
although the surface were as usual, horizontal. Besides, if the 
waters had really been temporarily endued with a supernatural 
force to support themselves upright, in a manner contrary to the 
laws of equilibrium imposed on fluids, the relaxation of such a 
force could not with propriety be called the sea’s returning to its 
strength, but to its weakness; since more force must have been 
exerted in repressing their property of flowing, than in allowing 
them to do so. Moreover, a little consideration of the matter 
will soon convince any one who tries to realize the scene for a 
moment, by supposing himself one of the actors in it; that so 
astounding a prodigy as a mass of waters standing upright— 
whether wrought by a supernatural power in favour of the 
Hebrews, or, for aught the Egyptians could know, by the magical 
arts of the Hebrew leader himself—must have defeated the very 
purpose for which the miracle was wrought; the end being as 
much the destruction of the pursuers as the salvation of the pur- 
sued. For, whether the Egyptian host were moved to the pursuit 
by force, by persuasion, or by a desire to avenge themselves for 
the portentous evils those Hebrews had wrought in their land, 
still, it is contrary to all moral probability that they would have 
ventured a step beyond the shore, with the recollection of what 
this dread people had already brought upon them fresh in their 
memories, and such a spectacle before their eyes as a flood of 
waters suspended upright on both sides, like the embankments of 
a railway cutting, and ready to come down and engulph them at 
the bidding of the people who appeared to wield so fearful a 
power over the elements. 

Unless the special Divine agency in the deliverance of Israel, 
while openly manifested to them, had been veiled from the Egyp- 
tians under appearances presenting nothing particularly out of the 
usual course of nature, their overthrow and destruction could 
never have taken place in the manner Moses describes. They 
would have turned and gone back again to Egypt. 

I trust these considerations will prove of sufficient force to sus- 
tain the principle of inquiry I have proposed to myself ; and that we 
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may dismiss all scruples as to availing ourselves, in this instance, 
of the data obtainable from the well-known effects of regular and 
invariable natural phenomena. 

We found, that if the month Abib of Moses were a Hebrew 
and lunar month, the account of the passage of the Red Sea on 
the 21st, ought to agree with the state of the tides on the 21st 
day of the moon, at the hours indicated by Moses. The local 
phenomena of the tides at certain hours, on certain days of the 
moon, are a simple matter of fact, ascertainable by observation ; 
and the datum they yield will hold good for antiquity, notwith- 
standing the altered physical face of the country beyond Suez ; 
for the change wrought since the time of Moses by the cutting off 
of the inlet leading to the upper gulf, would not cause a sensible 
difference as to the hour of the tide on a given day of the moon, 
between the phenomena at present observable at Suez, and the 
ancient phenomena in a part of the inlet only twelve miles 
higher up. 

The indications of the hour at which the final catastrophe took 
place, although given indirectly, are too clear to allow of an error 
exceeding half an hour. Moses says, ‘The Lord caused the sea 
to go back all that night by a strong’ (fronting or contrary) ‘wind.’ 
Therefore the passage can only have occupied the early part of 
the morning, just before daybreak. 

He further says that it was during the morning watch, that is, 
between three and six in the morning, that the Lord ‘threw into 
confusion (nm) the camp of Mizraim ; it had removed the wheels 
of its chariots, and was dragging them along with difficulty: then 
said Mizraim, Let us flee from the face of Israel, for the Lord 
fighteth for them against Mizraim.’ I have endeavoured to pre- 
serve the vivid truth of this description, by giving a very literal 
version of the pees as there is a slight misunderstanding in the 
common translation of it, which rather obscures the sense, by 
making ‘the Lord’ the subject of the verb 1p, removed, instead 
of the collective singular, the Egyptian host, or camp. 

It seems that before the end of the morning watch, the Egyp- 
tians not only had already advanced some way over the tempora- 
rily dried-up shoal which the Hebrews had just crossed on foot, 
but that when they neared the middle of the pass, where, from the 
water being deeper, there had been less time for the surface to 
dry, they had found that the massive iron wheels of their chariots 
cut so deep into the soft wet sand, as to render proceeding with 





* For a full discussion of the idiomatic sense of this term, DP M19, see my 


paper entitled ‘ Meteorological Phenomena of the Exodus,’ in the Atheneum, Jan. 
24, 1852, p. 114. 
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them impossible. ‘They had accordingly stopped to remove the 
wheels, that the horses might be able to draw the chariots like 
sledges over the slippery surface. We can scarcely allow less 
than an hour for all this to take place, between the time of their 
first venture beyond the shore, and their final overthrow before the 
end of the morning watch. 

But the limit of the hour when the Egyptians were surprised in 
this state of confusion, by the returning waters, is further con- 
tracted by the final statement of Moses, that ‘the sea returned to 
its strength when the morning appeared.’ 

For although in the latitude of Suez, the sun rises a little before 
six in the course of the month following the equinox, the twilight 
precedes this by an hour ; so that the ‘appearance of the morn- 
ing’ may be fixed at half-past five, for the sake of getting a mean 
term between twilight and sunrise. 

It may have been half-past four when the first faint glimmering 
of daybreak, before twilight, gave the Egyptians just light enough 
to discover that the fugitives were already beyond their reach, and 
were making for the opposite shore of the strait. It was not yet 
light enough for them to distinguish whether the tide was still out 
in the middle of the pass; though they might be able to see that 
the shore, for some way before them, was dry. Hence they ven- 
tured on as far as they could get, before it was full daylight. 

We cannot be far from the mark, in allowing the lapse of an 
hour between this discovery and the final overthrow, whose limit 
is between half-past five and sunrise. This gives time for the 
hasty and rash attempt of the Egyptians to follow across in pur- 
suit ; for the subsequent discovery of their inability to proceed over 
the wet soft ground with chariots ; for the vexatious delay arising 
from the vain endeavour to obviate the difficulty by removing the 
wheels ; and for the dismay and confusion in which they found them- 
selves, when, baffled in their intentions, they were brought to a 
dead stand in the middle of the pass, just as they had advanced 
far enough to render a safe retreat to the shore impossible, as the 
first indications of the rising tide warned them one moment of 
their peril, and the next the overwhelming rapidity of the flood 
hurled them into the depths of the gulf below. 

To avail ourselves of the materials thus furnished us by Moses, 
it is necessary only to ascertain on what day of the moon’s age 
the tide at Suez begins sensibly to rise at or about five in the 
morning,—the hours of low and high water being given, and 
such other secondary particulars as will give the greatest attain- 
able precision to the result, by enabling us to take all things into 
consideration in arriving at it; and especially, the effect of the 
wind. 
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Through the obliging assistance of several friends, I have been 
enabled to procure the requisite details as to the tidal phenomena 
at Suez ; and the result of my inquiries on this subject turns out 
to be, that the phenomena which agree circumstantially with the 
details of the Mosaic account, take place when the moon’s age is 
only eleven days. 1 transcribe the particulars of some observa- 
tions taken on the spot, in accordance with my written instruc- 
tions. 

The moon passed the meridian of Suez at 9" 20™ in the even- 
ing of March the 5th, when the first observation was taken, of 
which the particulars were transmitted to me. On the following 
morning it was low water, or rather, the tide began to rise at 
4» 35"; moon’s age, 11 days; high water at 10 15™ in the fore- 
noon, 

In order to apply these details correctly, we must bear in mind 
that after the strict time of low-water, which, in calculation, is the 
nominal beginning of its rising, the flow is imperceptible to 
observation for more than an hour, under ordinary circumstances, 
that is, when the tide is not affected by the wind. But after that 
lull, the tide begins to rise more or less rapidly. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it would all but reach its highest point, and oscil- 
late about that point more than an hour before the computed time 
of high water, when the first imperceptible ebb commences. If we 
say that it is low water three hours, the tide rises three hours, and 
is high and stationary three hours, and ebbing three hours, we 
describe the observed phenomenon very fairly, though not with 
mathematical precision. How rapidly the tide does rise when 
once it begins, and how soon before the calculated medium point of 
high-water, and oscillates about that level until the time of ebbing 
returns, are circumstances depending mainly on the wind, and must 
be considered in addition to the standard phenomenon as observed 
when there is little or no wind. The following extract from the 
letter transmitted to me from Suez, with the other particulars, 
will guide us in estimating the allowance to be made on this 
account —‘ It is a well-known fact, that during strong northerly 
winds, the tide begins ebbing sooner, and during strong southerly 
winds, the flood makes sooner than when there is little or no 
wind. Also during strong southerly winds, the mean height both 
of high and low water, is greater than usual, and during strong 
northerly winds the mean height is less; in the latter case from 
the water being blown down the sea, in the former from its being 
blown up.’ 

Now if we proceed to apply these particulars to the case under 
discussion, we find that after a more than commonly violent gale 
blowing from a northern quarter, and one of many hours’ con- 
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tinuance—since Moses says that the strong wind blew all that 
night—the mean height, both of high and low water, of the 
evening tide, must have been considerably less than usual. How 
much less, depends on the violence of this particular wind, as well 
as on its direction and duration before the gale arose—of which 
Moses did not think it necessary to say anything. But we know, 
by the structure of the spot compared with the natural level of the 
tides, that a depression of four feet in the level of the water would 
make it passable on foot ; one of five feet would render the bottom 
wholly dry. The lowest point of the tide, on the moon’s 11th 
day, is at about four in the morning; but near the shore it would 
have been sufficiently out at three, for the Hebrews to begin 
crossing, during the lull of the elements that generally precedes a 
sudden change of wind after a violent gale. So that nothing can 
be more opportune than the concurrence of events thus far. 

By the time that the turn of the tide first becomes sensible to 
observation, which, when there is no contrary wind, is at half-past 
four, it is so slight, even for half an hour after, that the deepest 
part of the strait, its central channel, might not be washed by the 
waves again until the Hebrew multitude were very near the — 
shore. This brings us to five in the morning, when twilight begins. 

But ‘the sea returned to its strength when morning appeared.’ 
The flowing current had hardly set in, when the Egyptians— 
having entered the bed of the sea a little before, where, from the 
upward slope towards the shore, it was still quite dry—now came 
upon the rapidly advancing central current, having probably made 
about a third of the way across. But after five o'clock, the mass 
of waters, which had been unusually depressed for so long, now 
begins to rush forward with a corresponding impetuosity, which 
would be all the greater if the lull had been followed by a change 
in the direction of the wind. Thus ‘the flood makes sooner,’ and 
surprises the Egyptians just as they were in the state of terror 
and confusion already described, unable either to advance or 
recede before the rush of this overwhelming cataract of waters. 

Now if the dates of Moses had referred to a lunar reckoning, 
the above-mentioned tidal phenomena, acting in conjunction with 
a violent gale from the north, ought to be found occurring on the 
21st day of the moon. But nothing can be more unfortunate than 
the whole series of coincidences with this day. For on the 21st 
day of the moon it is high water, and the ebb is just beginning, at 
about gn og five in the morning, when, according to Moses, 
the sea ought to be returning to its strength, the Hebrews ought 
to be just safely landed on the opposite shore, and the Egyptians 
ought to be nearly a mile out in the bed of the sea. 


Moreover, as the water generally reaches its greatest elevation, 
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and remains all but stationary, before the ebb commences, it must 
have been high tide all the time occupied in the crossing, when 
Moses says the bed of the sea became dry. And although such a 
high tide, so close after a strong north wind, would be much lower 
than the average, there would be too much water for the passage 
to be fordable ; since, under ordinary circumstances, it was not 
generally fordable even at low tide. 

From the issue of this very decisive test, we may receive it as a 
certain fact, that Moses must have used some Egyptian calendar 
of his time, in recording the date of the first passover ; and we 
obtain the following connection of this with the Hebrew method, 
which the Hebrews resumed immediately after their liberation, at 
the restoration of their primitive religious and national institu- 
tions:—In the year of the first passover, the 21st of Abib, or 
Epiphi, when the passage of the sea took place, being the 11th 
day of the moon ; the 10th of Abib must have been the day of 
the new moon, which was the appointed time of the old Hebrew 
spring-festival ; and the first passover, on the 14th of Abib, must 
have begun when the moon was four days old,—not at her full, as 
afterwards, 

Such is the result from the tides. We will now compare this 
with the history, to read its meaning.® F. Corsaux. 








THE SONGS OF DEGREES. 


Tue origin and even meaning of the titles of those peculiar Psalms 
which stand between Ps. cxx. and Ps. cxxxiv., have been involved 
in great obscurity, and as a natural consequence great diversity 
exists amongst the interpreters of them. Those who are looking 
for doctrines pass over them with a single sentence to the effect, 
that they are obscure—and that commentators are not agreed about 
them. Compilers and annotators collect a number of conflicting 
hypotheses by which the general reader is thoroughly bewildered. 
If again the inquirer begin to examine for himself, he must 
encounter those peculiar anomalies which are to be found in the 
region of Philology. Thus he will find one theorist passing by 
the current aetieel meaning of the word in Hebrew and fastening 
upon a solitary instance, building a theory upon that, as 1 Chron. 
xvii. 17. Then again he will find that another theory very popular 
at one time, and indeed still maintained by many, depends also 
upon a single unusual meaning of the word concerned—Ezra vii. 9. 
And perhaps, most remarkable of all, he will find the most popular 
theory at present in circulation, bestowing a meaning upon that 





© To be continued. 
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word which it is actually never once used to designate within the 
whole compass of the Hebrew scriptures! We refer to Hengsten- 
berg’s theory of Pilgrimages to Jerusalem at the annual festivals, 
which we shall examine pretty fully in the following pages. At 
the same time we shall also see that Hengstenberg has pointed out 
a symmetry of arrangement in regard to these songs which can be 
applied with decided advantage in all investigations regarding 
them. But we shall not detain the reader with any further intro- 
duction than to remind him of the old Jewish tradition, of which 
we shall make some use, although, on account of so much in it that 
is useless, commentators, in their recoil from it, have treated it 
with so much contempt as not to avail themselves of one or two 
elements which we are disposed to consider useful. 

We cannot do better than commence our investigation of the 
subject by a rigid analysis of the Title itself; for it is evident that 
vagueness with regard to it, must roy corresponding insecurity 
to our subsequent conclusions. The words of this Title are 
nibyron vy and it is with the latter of these only that we are now 
to be concerned. nbyn occurs 47 times in the Hebrew scriptures ; 
and omitting for the present the 15 which are now the subject of 
discussion, we have still 832 examples of the occurrence of the word, 
and these we think afford ample ground for enabling us to come 
to a clear and satisfactory conclusion regarding its meaning; in 
Exod. xx. 26; 1 Kings x. 19, 20; 2 Kings ix. 13; 2 Chron. ix. 
18, 19; Nehem. iii. 15; xii. 37; Ezek. xl. 6, 22, 26, 31, 34, 37, 
49; xliii. 17. ‘The word means always, steps or stairs, and by one 
or other of these words it is rendered in our version. In 2 Kings 
xx. 9 (twice), 10 (thrice), 11 (twice); Isaiah xxxviii. 8 (five times) 
the word is used to mean the degrees on a dial. In a few passages 
the meaning is not so obvious, as in Amos ix. 6; Ezek. xi. 5. 
These passages, along with the solitary one in 1 Chron. xvii. 17, 
which does not stand in the way of our present inquiry, make up 
31. There remains one more passage—a very important passage, 
for it is the main support of two theories which have received 
very extensive credit—we refer to Ezra vii. 9. Now, however, we 
think we are entitled to decide what is the obvious and general 
meaning of n>yp. In the first list which we have given amounting 
to 16 examples, we have the plain ordinary use of the word inti- 
mated by steps or stairs, such steps, namely, as lead up to a throne 
&e. In the second list, comprising 12 examples, we tet the suc- 
cessive degrees on a dial designated by nibyn, steps. That degrees 
and steps, which are closely associated in thought, should be 
designated by the same word nibyp in a primitive language like 
Ilebrew, is very natural, and accordingly we find it to be so. 
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Nevertheless taking nby to go up as the root whence nbyn is 
derived, we see, that the meaning denoted by step is the primary, 
and the meaning denoted by degree the secondary. 

But it is time for us to return to the passage in Ezra vii. 9. In 
this verse the ascent from Babylon to Jerusalem by the Jews of the 
70 years captivity is called aap nbynn, ‘the going up’ of our 
version. This is the only case in which nbyp is so rendered. We 
have now, moreover, a meaning totally new. There is a great 
difference between steps up to a throne or a temple and degrees of 
a dial on the one hand, and on the other an ascent, a journey, an 
anabasis from Babylon to Jerusalem. What we have now, must 
be an unusual meaning—rendered obvious only by the connection 
in which it stands. Yet upon this solitary passage, both Hengsten- 
berg and Ewald are in a ‘great measure dependent for support to 
their several theories. For Hengstenberg calls the nibypn "ye songs 
for the pilgrims, i. e. on their journeys from all parts of the country 
up to Jerusalem at the annual festivals. Now, without this passage 
in Ezra vii. 9, he would not have a single example in the whole of 
the scriptures in which ny» was used to denote a journey or any- 
thing approaching thereto. ‘The same reasoning applies to Ewald, 
inasmuch as, in supporting the theory which refers the mbyan "yy 
to the ascents of the Jewish exiles from Babylon to Jerusalem, he 
requires to make nbyn signify a journey, contrary to its ordinary 
meaning ; and beyond all doubt we must look for the ordinary and 
obvious meaning which is conveyed by the words ni$ypn vv. But 
in addition to what we have said, there is still another consideration 
to be urged, tending to show that the solitary passage in Ezra vii. 
9, is not sufficient to support the theories of Hengstenberg and 
Ewald. We refer to the simple matter of fact that there are other 
words in the Hebrew language, whose ordinary obvious meanings 
are pilgrimages, journeys, and ascents. Moreover it so happens 
that there is one nbyp bearing a strong resemblance to the word 
nbyn with which we are concerned. It occurs 19 times, and is 
rendered by going up, ascent, mount, &c. In connection with these 
two similar words the suggestion at once occurs,—may not the one 
have been put for the other? The consonants are all the very 
same for each, and the vowel points are all alike with the exception 
of only one. Not only so, but that one vowel, a qumetz —, is 
very easily formed in rapid writing instead of a seghol =. We 
have seen the seghol in small Hebrew Bibles, undistinguishable 
from the qumetz. Thus we think we have travelled over suffi- 
cient ground to show that myn is not to be taken as meaning a 
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journey or a pilgrimage, although it is not a little curious that 
Gesenius should have given to it a primary signification in accord- 
ance with Ezra vii. 9, and the more indefinite passage in Ezek. x. 5. 
For Gesenius was no friend to the Pilgrim theory, having started 
a theory of his own. ; 

In regard to this important part of the investigation into the 
meaning of the Title, we would sum up what we have said as fol- 
lows :—1. Wherever the meaning of nbyt is clear and unmistake- 
able, it implies steps, stairs, degrees, and out of 32 passages only 
one can be urged with any plausibility as meaning an ascent or 
journey or pilgrimage. 2. In regard to this solitary passage a 
very slight change in the vocalization, such indeed as we have seen 
might very easily have crept in unintentionally, would reduce this 
passage also to the rank from which it alone stands distinct ; and 
3. whatever be made of Ezra vii. 9, seeing we have the general 
meaning of nby a step, and the general meaning of nbyr an ascent, 
and the line of separatiof between them broad and evident, we 
cannot interpret either of them when placed absolutely, by any of 
the merely secondary or remote meanings which in certain circum- 
stances they may possess. 

Thus in establishing what we consider the meaning of the words 
of the Title, we have come into direct collision with Hengstenberg ; 
and seeing that he has elaborately defended his theory in his excel- 
lent work on the Psalms, as well as that his explanations are very 
widely accepted as perhaps the best that can be got—we think we 
may diverge here for a little from our own straight course in order 
to examine his Pilgrim theory still more minutely. What has 
been said already may be considered as one fatal position taken 
up against the Pilgrim theory, viz. that the word mbyp cannot be 
made to signify a pilgrimage. 

2. Another fatal objection to the Pilgrim theory is that it does 
not fulfil the legitimate requirements of a satisfactory hypothesis. 
If a Pilgrim book is put into our hands, we expect it to refer very 
decidedly to pilgrimages. Moreover if it is a small book consist- 
ing of 15 odes, all arranged according to some systematic plan, we 
expect still more explicit proof that pilgrimages are the object of 
the book, inasmuch as in a large volume there is greater latitude 
fur variety under the same general title. The fact is, that of the 
15 nibypn ye perhaps only three can be pointed to as countenanc- 
ing the Pilgrim theory, viz. Pss. cxxi., exxii., exxvi. In regard to 
this, Hengstenberg himself says, ‘it is objected that several [he 





* We may well ask what possible connection has Ps. cxxvii. with pilgrimages ? 
and yet we shall presently see that this same psalm is probably the keystone of the 
whole—the nucleus around which all the others have been placed. 
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should have said most] of these psalms contain no reference to 
such a special occasion [?.e. of their being put together]. But 
such a reference was not in every case necessary ; the contents 
might be general, and the indicating of the purpose of the psalms 
might be attended to only in the form and appearance which they 
were made to assume ; and this is really the case’ (Hengs. Psalms, 
vol. iii. p. 409). As to this line of argument, we cannot do better 
than place beside it another passage from Hengstenberg, in his 
examination of the step-rhythm theory. ‘The assertion of Gese- 
nius that the term is applied & fortiori, irrespective of the fact that 
the appearances are few in number and weak, is inadmissible, on 
the ground that every separate song bears the name of a song of 
the Maaloth’ (p. 406). Again, ‘It is quite true, indeed, that 
this psalm shows something of the kind [?. e. step-rhythm in Ps. 
exxi.], but it is by no means true that the series of psalms is cha- 
racterised by it throughout, which, if the hypothesis were true, 
must have been the case’ (p. 406). These objections are quite 
fatal to the step-rhythm ; we think they are about as fatal to the 
pilgrimages. 

3. But not only so—there is another aspect of the same diffi- 
culty: we have seen that only one-fifth of the ‘ Pilgrim book’ 
does in reality refer to pilgrimages, and now we have to encounter 
the strange fact that there are many other psalms which would 
have answered the purpose had they been required. Had a col- 
lector set himself to pick out of the 150 psalms those applicable 
for the special purpose of being sung by the tribes on their pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem and its temple, we are strongly disposed to 
think that Pss. xxiv., lxv., lxxxiv., lxxxvii., and even the vene- 
rable c., would have found a place in such a collection, rather than 
Pss. cxx., cxxiii., cxxiv., exxvil., cxxx., etc. 

4. We think there is considerable weight in the objection to 
the pilgrim theory, on the score of the generally plaintive tone 
which pervades the nibypn sy. Hengstenberg’s answer does not 
appear to us very satisfactory: ‘Just as if the tone of these fes- 
tival journeys would not be entirely dependent upon the then 
existing condition of the people! No one will deny that the 
nameless psalms truly emanated from the innermost feelings of 
the people at the time when they were originally composed ; and 
the people could at that time find in them only a representation 
of their own state’ (p. 409). Whatever be the importance of 
these considerations, we have the standing fact before us that the 
very psalms which contain any evidence at all in favour of pilgrim- 
ages are for the most part the very psalms which are distinguished 
from the rest by a tone of greater joy, gladness, and triumph, e.g. 
Pss, exxi., exxil., cxxvi. ‘ Auf der fréhlichen Festreise nach Jeru- 
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salem sang man schwerlich so traurige Lieder, wie die Stufen- 
salmen zum Theil sind.’ z. B, Pss. exx., exxiii., cxxx. De Wette, 
tinleitung. We are disposed to think that Jerusalem and its 
temple were approached with feelings of joy and sounds of glad- 
ness. See, for example, the psalms to which we have already 
referred, xxiv., lxv., lxxxiv., Ixxxvii.; and the very opening sen- 
tence of Ps. exxii., the main pillar of the pilgrim theory, com- 
mences with ‘I was glad,’ etc. ‘Thus the general tone of the 
nidyn yw is contrary to the pilgrim hypothesis. 

5. Another line of argument, extending to the whole of the 
collection, is, that they do not possess an individual character. 
‘No one of these psalms bears an individual character ; they all 
refer to the whole church of God, with the exception, in some 
measure, of only Ps. cxxvii., which, without being individual, places 
before us, in the first instance, the particular members of the 
church, but which the collector has applied also to the circum- 
stances of the ‘‘ whole community ”’ (p. 404). In the above state- 
ment we think we can see Hengstenberg labouring considerably 
to bend very unyielding materials. If the nibypn yy be for the 
pilgrims in successive generations, they must be of a general cha- 
racter in such a way as to be applicable in a variety of circum- 
stances, and on numerous occasions, according to Hengstenberg’s 
theory, and therefore whatever tends towards fixing down time, 
place, occasion, and author, tends also to the damage of his 
theory. Hence he is greatly cramped in his whole investigation 
of these psalms. With regard to those which are untitled, they 
are always with him merely the nameless psalms. To point out 
numerous coincidences in Ps. cxxi. which identified it with David 
and with a particular incident in his life, such as 1 Sam. xxvi., 
would be to impart to it an individuality inconsistent with the 
general plan of having the whole collection for the general use of 
the church. When we look at Pss. cxx., cxxi., we are disposed 
to qualify considerably his statement that none of the fifteen, 
except Ps. cxxvii., bears an individual character. We think the 
individual is quite discernible also in Pss. cxxx., exxxi., nor is he 
lost sight of altogether in Pss. exxii., cxxiii. And, taking his 
own admission in regard to Ps. exxvii., we have to repeat that 
this is a most important exception, for, as we think, Hengstenberg 
himself has given us ground for considering Ps. cxxvii. the central 
point where all the rest radiate, as we shall see presently. We 
draw our strictures upon Hengstenberg to a close with a restate- 
ment of the five foregoing positions, which we have been endea- 
vouring to establish :— 


1. nbyp means properly a step, and is never used to designate 
the annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem. 
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2. The nidyon “yy are in reality not characterised by suffi- 
ciently prominent reference to pilgrimages. 

3. Had pilgrim songs been really required as such, there are 
many much more suitable for the purpose than those actually 
employed. 

1. The tone of those adapted for pilgrim songs is different from 
that of the great majority of the nibyrn -ye. 

5. The attempt to destroy the individuality of these psalms is 
a procedure in itself questionable, and in the present case not 
allowable. 

Having now given, as we think, sufficient attention to the pil- 
grim theory per se, it is time we should return to the point whence 
we diverged. In the foregoing pages we think we have esta- 
blished the meaning of the title of the songs of degrees; and 
now we shall proceed to another most important investigation, 
viz., that of the general structure and arrangement of the whole 
collection. Here we are largely indebted to Hengstenberg, for 
he has pointed out a systematie arrangement of the whole, and 
symmetry of the different parts, affording a ground = upon 
which we think a superstructure can be reared, in the shape of an 
hypothesis, more satisfactory than his own pilgrim theory. He 
says, ‘ The whole is grouped around Ps. cxxvil., which was com- 
posed by Solomon, who stands in middle between the first and the 
last of the pilgrim poets. On both sides there stands a heptade of 
pilgrim songs, consisting of two psalms composed by David, and 
five new ones, which have no name. T'he seven is divided both 
times by the four and the three. Each heptade contains the name 
of Jehovah twenty-four times; each of the connected groups, Ps. 
CXX.-CXXIll., CXXIV.-CXXVi, CXXVili.-CXXXl., CXXxii.-cxxxiv., twelve 
times. This cannot be accidental, and it renders it evident that 
the collector of the whole must be identical with the author of the 
nameless psalms’ (p. 410). We do not pause at present to 
examine the last remark ; we are now concerned more especial] 
with the remarkably symmetrical arrangement above deowibed, 
and which may be easily addressed to the eye. 
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The letters are the initials of the authors’ names, and it may be 
noticed in passing that * occurs once in each heptade, and that 
the number 15 is denoted in Hebrew by the same letters, though 
in common use they were changed, from motives of reverence, 
into 1D. 

What at once strikes the eye in Hengstenberg’s map of these 
psalms is the central and prominent position of Ps. cxxvii. Shall 
we do wrong in considering it the key to the whole explanation ? 
We think it certainly worth a fair trial. What, then, is there 

eculiar in Ps. exxvii.? Its author is Solomon, its subject is 
Puilding ; and we know Solomon was for years engaged in adding 
to the splendour of Jerusalem by the magnificence of the temple 
and his own palace. But still more specially: the first verse con- 
tains a double warning that, whatever labour may be bestowed, 
all is dependent upon the blessing and protection of God. We 
must now glance occasionally along the contents of the heptades 
on either side, and watch for the key-note struck by Ps. exxvii., 
with which all the rest will chime in unison. We think every 
note of joy and of sorrow, of hope and of fear, and of confidence 
in God, which proceeds from the nidyion ‘v3, has its echo in the 
book of Nehemiah, and it will be our next step to point out the 
correspondence thus referred to. 

Ps. cxx. 1, ‘In my distress I cried,’ etc.; Neh. ii. 17, ‘Ye 
see the distress that we are in,’ etc.; also Neh. i. 3-11, ix. 37. 
In ver. 2, 3, the lying lips and deceitful tongue accurately describe 
Sanballat, Tobiah, the Arabians, etc. (Neh. ii, 19; vi. 2, 6, 8, 


9, 10, 12, 18). The psalmist was for peace (ver. 7); Nehemiah’s 


enemies were ever ready to pick quarrels (Neh. ii. 19; iv. 7, 8; 
vi. 12). 

aii ‘Shall I lift up mine eyes to the hills?’ (ver. 1). A 
very appropriate and natural exclamation for those constantly 
working upon the walls or elevated parts of the city in view of the 
surrounding hills. Moreover they were in need of help, and 
looked to God for it. Neh. iv. 4, 20, ‘Our God shall fight for 
us. The reference to the hills, to help, the foot slipping, their 
keeper not sleeping, the shade from the heat of the sun by day, 
their protection from injury in the night, and, finally, their being 
preserved in their going out and coming in, comprises a catalogue 
as pointedly applicable as if the ode had been expressly composed 
to suit the circumstances of men whose eyes were often cast 
towards the hills; who were surrounded with enemies; who were 
engaged upon walls or dangerous ee who were exposed to the 
heat by day and the cold by night ; who required to keep strict 


watch against foes, and, in fact, who were constantly taken up 
with labour, at the same time that they themselves were exposed 
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to danger. These were precisely the circumstances of Nehemiah 
and his men during the rebuilding of the city (Neh. ii. 14, 15; 
iv. 6, 9, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 22). 

Ps. exxii. This psalm by David, as all the others by the same 
author, were chosen by the collector because, as we suppose, they 
were applicable for the purpose which was kept in view regarding 
the collection. In this psalm we have mention of gates, walls, 
palaces, and the general character of Jerusalem architecturally, as 
bualt ae together (Neh. iii. 1 etc.). The gladness and 
expectation of verses 1, 2 may be considered as connected with 
Nehemiah’s bringing the inhabitants from the villages round about 
‘to keep the dedication with gladness,’ etc. (Neh. xii. 27). ‘ Peace 
be within thy walls’ may be considered doubly significant in the 
view of the disturbances mentioned in chap. v., and the trouble- 
some enemies ewethout. 

Ps. cxxiii. The Psalmist complains of ‘the contempt of the 
proud,’ and ‘the scorning of those that are at ease.’ Nehemiah 
complains sadly that Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem laughed 
them to scorn (Neh. ii. 19), mocked them (Neh. iv. 1), spoke of 
them as feeble Jews (iv. 2), and their city as heaps of rubbish 
(iv. 12), and taunted them with the remark that a for running up 
their wall would break it down (iv. 38; v. 9); also the dutiful 
reverence with which the psalmist looks to God for direction in 
all things is characteristic of Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 4-20). 

Ps. exxiv. By David, and adopted by the collector because 
suitable to his purpose. Every verse of this psalm breathes the 
same spirit as the book of Nehemiah. ‘The Lord was on our 
side,’ says the Psalmist. ‘Our God will fight for us,’ says Nehe- 
miah (iv. 20), ‘The snare is broken, and we are escaped,’ says 
David. Sanballat’s counsels were brought to nought (Neh. 
iv. 15). 

Ps. a Here is another allusion to the position of Jerusalem 
amidst the surrounding mountains, which must often have struck 
the builders. Compare ver. 3 with Neh. ii. 10; ver. 5 with Neh. 
vi. 17, 18, 19 ; also xiii. 7. 

Ps. exxvi. The heathen acknowledging the hand of God is 
expressly referred to in Neh. iv. 15; vi. 16. Sowing in tears 
and reaping in joy has its counterpart in Neh. viii. 9, 10, 17. 

Ps. exxvii. by Solomon, adopted because applicable for the 


general plan according to which these fifteen psalms were put 
together. Building, watching, rising early, sitting up late—these 
exercised the hands and thoughts of the Jews at all times during 
the interesting portion of their history with which we are now 
concerned. Compare ver. 1 with Neh. iv. 9, 21, 22, 23; vii. 3; 
ver. 5 with Neh. vii. 4. 
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Ps. exxviii. The subject of this psalm is, that blessings accom- 
pany the man who fears the Lord (ver. 1, 3). Now the fear of 
the Lord appears to have been very prominent before the mind of 
Nehemiah (vii. 2; v. 15; v. 9; i. 11). 

Ps. exxix. This psalm very much resembles Ps. cxxiv. It 
refers to the persecution of enemies, and the measure of success 
which had been permitted to crown their malicious endeavours. 
But they are ultimately to fall. It is not difficult to find haters 
of Zion in the book of Neh. ii. 19; iv. 7; vi. 6,19. But they 
are not to prevail, ver. 2 (Neh. ii. 20; iv. 15). 

Ps. exxx. This important psalm was doubtless often in the 
minds of the parties of watchers as they ——s awaited the 
dawn of day, ver. 6 (Neh. iv. 9, 22; vii. 3). Ver. 2 closel 
resembles Neh. i. 6, 11. Compare ver. 4 and Neh. ix. 17. The 
psalm evidently refers to a time of patient ———— corre- 
sponding accurately with the circumstances of Nehemiah. 

Ps. exxxi. By David, and adopted as appropriate for the 
object kept in view by the collector of these psalms. It ex- 
presses very well what would be the feelings of Nehemiah when 
taunted with undertaking what was too great for him (Neh. iv. 2; 
vi. 7). 

Pp exxxii. This psalm we at once refer to the time of the 
dedication of the wall (Neh. xii. 27). Its tone of exultation, 
mingled with some plaintive references, accords perfectly with 
the circumstances of the Jews as described in that chapter. 

Ps. exxxiii. This psalm comes in well after Ps. cxxxii. The 
Jews had been collected out of the neighbouring villages to come 
and keep the dedication with gladness (Neh. xii. 27, 28), and 
it might well be adopted from their venerable poet David as appro- 
priate for the occasion of a meeting of brethren. The circum- 
stances of chap. v. also give it significance. 

Ps. exxxiv. This is a doxological conclusion, winding up the 
collection. 

We have thus thought proper to point out a close agreement 
between the contents of each of the psalms of the collection and 
the book of Nehemiah, an agreement which becomes all the more 
extensive, as well as minute, in proportion to the diligence with 
which they are both compared. At this point we think we get a 
view of the general olject of the collection, which we are disposed 
to consider as follows—viz., an historical document, consisting in a 
measure of materials already in existence, but so arranged and 
chosen as to contain in itself a unity of reference to the eventful 
and memorable period which had just elapsed. We may look 
upon it as probably drawn up by Nehemiah or Ezra, or under 
their superintendence, and designed to be a permanent memorial 
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of the good hand of God upon them in enabling them to rebuild 
their beloved city; and that praise to God for his goodness at 
this national era might be the more certainly secured to Him, the 
songs are incorporated into the temple service. Or, indeed, even 
supposing them all to have been there already, they are so collo- 
cated and set apart under a separate title which connects them 
with the time of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, as to be equally cal- 
culated for attaining the end desired. 

We have now to point out the connection between the title 
nibyon we and the book of Nehemiah. We have seen that 
nibyy means steps, and’we have several notices of Steps in Nehe- 
miah. There is special mention of the stairs, nibypn, leading 
down from the city of David to the Pool of Siloam (Neh. iii. 15; 
xii. 37). Also we know of the steps of the temple, and, from the 
natural position of Jerusalem, that there must have been flights of 
stairs of no unfrequent occurrence. As to the way in which 
special psalms came to have any connection with steps, we shall 
endeayour to illustrate by an examination of three of them, viz., 
Pss. exxi., exxvil., and exxxii. ; and, owing to its prominent posi- 
tion, we shall take Ps. exxvii. to begin with. 

We have already seen this psalm as the nucleus around which 
all the rest have been gathered. We have seen it as eminently 
suitable in its tone and contents for the circumstances of the 
builders under Nehemiah, and now we shall proceed to point out 
more especially its probable connection with the title of the ‘Songs 
of Degrees.’ (1) This psalm was peculiarly appropriate for 
those engaged in repairing the temple. The author of it was 
Solomon, whose name was so closely associated with the temple, 
and the contents of it were applicable to the present occasion. 
The song was applicable, inasmuch as it spoke of building to those 
who were engaged in building; but it was also useful, inasmuch 
as it pointed to the Great Master Builder. While Nehemiah 
neglected nothing as to the use of means in establishing watches 
throughout the city, still he would have his men look above the 
means to God, who was in reality their main support. ‘ Never- 
theless we made our prayer unto our God, and set a watch against 
them day and night.’ Neh. iv. 9. But (2) as appropriate in the 
circumstances now referred to, it must have been often in the 
minds of the pious Jews concerned about the temple. Did they 
not often repeat it as they paced up and down the numerous 
stairs belonging to that temple? And may not this have been 


the origin of the mutilated tradition that the nibyon "ye were so 


called because they were sung on the fifteen steps of the temple, 
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referred to in Ezek. xl.’® The repetition and alliteration observ- 
able in the first verse, seem to point it out as mnemonic. 


ba wha adm ayy nya mageNnd ngny pee 
PWD DY aw rympyend nbny ow 


These lines reflect accurately the spirit of Nehemiah, and when he 
piously looked to God so often to remember him for good in con- 
nection with the work which he carried on at Jerusalem, Neh. v. 
19; xiii. 22, 31, he takes measures, as we are disposed to believe, 
to ensure God’s goodness being remembered in succeeding times 
by the Jews, as they repeated the words of the nibyon ‘ye’. 
Owing to the frequency with which this particular psalm would be 
used by those engaged on the temple, it may very naturally have 
been called a ‘song of the steps,’ and may have had considerable 
influence in deciding the general title of the whole collection, on 
account of its importance in that collection. 

We shall next proceed to point out the probable connection 
between Psa. cxxi. and the steps. We have already seen how 
many allusions are contained in it suitable to the circumstances of 
Nehemiah and his men. We shall now see that, in addition to 
these, it can be associated with steps. (1) It is to be noticed 
that the title of this psalm slightly varies from the rest. It stands 
nidynab vw, a song for the steps. Now, bearing in mind that there 
were numerous flights of stairs in different parts of Jerusalem, 
leading to the more elevated places, we can see the propriety of 
the opening sentence of the psalm: ‘Shall I lift mine eyes to the 
hills?’ the surrounding mountains becoming more and more 
conspicuous as the parties mounted up the steps. (2) In Neh, 
iii. 19, we have reference to an elevated part of the city, which is 
described by niby. This place, associated with the armoury, has 
been considered as probably the position where subsequently stood 





> In regard to this tradition, it ought to be noticed, that whatever absurdities 
may be pointed out in the account by Rabbi David Kimchi as a whole, regarding 
the place or part of the temple to which these songs are referred, nevertheless 
there seems to be no question as to the fact that they are connected with steps. 
Amongst the merest conjectures as to matters of fact, is it not probable that the 
meaning of the word would stand a fair chance of being correctly handed down by a 
Jewish tradition? As Ps, exxvii. stands prominently distinct amidst the fifteen 
songs of degrees, so do these fifteen songs of degrees stand prominently distinct 
amidst the whole 150 psalms, by being all grouped under one title, and bearing 
unmistakeable marks of belonging to one symmetrical whole. Is there anything 
absurd in the supposition that they were thrown into this form, and so chosen as 
to their substance that they might serve as an historical memorial of the times of 
Nehemiah? And as such, is there anything absurd in the supposition that perhaps 
on stated occasions, in connection with some great festival, they were actually by 
themselves sung on the steps of the temple, as praise and thanksgiving to God for 
the national deliverance to which they refer? 
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the tower of Hippicus, towards the north-west corner of Zion. 
(3) Moreover it was at this place that Ezer, the son of Jeshua, 
built his second piece, Neh. iii. 19 ; and the word Ezer, being a 
common noun, as well as an appellative, occurs in the first and 
second verses of the psalm: ‘ Whence should my help come ? 
‘My help comes,’ &c. This psalm, therefore, may very probably 
have been specially used by Ezer and his men; for we have seen 
that (1) there was an ascent niby. (2) In such a place there 
must have been steps, nibyp. (3) Ezer’s own name occurs twice 
in the psalm. (4) We see the suitableness of the reference to 
the hills in such a lofty situation. (5) We see the pious Jew 
acknowledging God as really his defence, notwithstanding his 
nearness to an armoury. From these considerations we are dis- 
- to look upon this psalm as one specially used by Ezer and 
is men as they passed up and down the stairs leading to the 
armoury and the neighbouring wall ; all which is the more con- 
firmed by the insertion of the preposition in the title. 

We are here tempted again to diverge a little from our course, 
to point out a prominent disadvantage attending Hengstenberg’s 
theory. We have mentioned his questionable position in wishing 
to destroy the individuality of the ‘Songs of Degrees,’ and we 
think we can give a good example of this disadvantage in con- 
nection with the psalm before us. Instead of the vague generality 
implied in considering it for the church, we are disposed to make 
use of such materials as we possess, for endeavouring to identify 
it with some author. For example :—the reference to hills, help, 
the foot-slipping, the Keeper of Israel, the shade from noon-day 
heat, and defence from the cold of night, and the going out, and 
coming in, seems to point very decidedly towards David during 
his persecution under Saul. Again, the prominence of the word 
nv, to keep, as applied to his keeper, seems to bring out a con- 
trast with Saul’s keepers, as described in 1 Sam. xxvi. 12, 15, 16. 
This was on the occasion of his sparing Saul’s life the second time, 
1060 B.c. ‘Wherefore hast thou not kept thy Lord the king?” 
‘Ye are worthy to die, because ye have not kept your master.’ 
Within the comparatively short psalm which we are considering, 
the same verb occurs six times—a sufficient index to the vividness 
with which some event was still in the Psalmist’s mind. Still 
farther when we remember that David complained of being hunted 
like a partridge in the mountains, 1 Sam. xxvi. 20; that he went 
to the top of an hill afar off, to be out of Saul’s reach, 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 13; that he was tauntingly told to flee as a bird to his 
mountain, Ps. xi. 1; that he had concealed himself in the AzlZ 
Hachilah, 1 Sam. xxvi. 1; as well as many other — places, 
E 
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we can see great point and significance in the question, ‘Shall I 
lift mine eyes to the hills?’ ‘his is the question of one in per- 
plexity. David reads it in the timid looks of some attendant, and 
then answers it decisively in the second verse. In the third verse 
his timid companion ventures to speak for himself, and then, in 
the fourth, we have again a decisive statement from David. We 
would paraphrase the first four verses of the psalm as follows :— 
“You seem to be doubtful of our safety ; shall we look to the hills 
for it? Are you perplexing yourself with the question, Whence 
shall my help come? If so, I will answer that question at once: 
My help comes from Jehovah, the Creator of heaven and earth.’ 
Then his timid friend rejoins, ‘ Be it so ; but I hope he may never 
allow your steps to slip, and that while you are trusting to him, 
he may never slumber and forget you.’ ‘Slumber and forget! 
behold, he who protects Israel never slumbers, and he will never, 
never forget his chosen.’ 

Such is the way in which we view this very beautiful psalm as 
to its origin, its author, and its destination in the ‘Songs of 
Degrees ; and whether our foregoing remarks be received or 
rejected, we are still hostile to any general theory which would at 
once put a bar to such an inquiry as that which we have been 
carrying on, and which we think is the tendency of the pilgrim 
theory, as expounded by Hengstenberg, in destroying the indi- 
viduality of the different songs. 

We proceed now in the last place to point out some probable 
connection between Ps. cxxxii. and the steps. This psalm at 
once strikes us as being different in some respects from the other 
fourteen. It is much longer, and it is of a more triumphant tone. 
The rest are all short, and mostly all plaintive. It stands con- 
spicuous amongst the ‘Songs of Degrees,’ as chap. xii. of Nehe- 
miah does in that book—the very chapter to which we refer this 
psalm—, e. as regards its present destination. The diligence and 
prayers of the pious governor were now crowned with success; 
the wall was completed, and the Jews found themselves in circum- 
stances of comparative safety from their restless enemies. Accord- 
ingly there is to be a dedication solemnity in Jerusalem, which is 
to be kept ‘with gladness, both with thanksgivings and with sing- 
ing, with cymbals, psalteries, and with harps,’ Neh. xii. 27. Two 
thanksgiving parties (xii. 31) are sent along the walls, starting 
from the valley-gate probably, or near it, which was, perhaps, not 
far from Nehemiah’s own head-quarters (Neh. ii. 13). We follow 


one party, ‘going up’ by the stairs (nibyp-by) of the city of David, 
Neh. xii. 37. Here, then, we have reference to steps, we have 
reference to the house of David, the city of David, and it is men- 
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tioned that the thanksgiving party had also the musical instru- 
ments of David (xii. 36, 37). Now in these circumstances, 
having ascended the steps, and perhaps overlooking the very site 
of David’s house, we think the 132nd Psalm, commencing as it 
does with ‘Lord, remember David, was the most singularly 
appropriate that could have been selected for the occasion, out of 
the whole one hundred and fifty psalms. Thus this psalm might 
become specially associated with a certain locality, and might be 
described as the song of the steps going up to the city of David, 
as Ps. cxxvii. might be described a song of the steps of the 
temple, and as Ps. cxxi. might be described a song for the steps 
leading up to the armoury, where the notion of distinction applies 
not to the — purpose for which it was composed, for we 
have tried to show that David was the author; but having been 
already composed, it was adopted as appropriate for the steps. 
We believe a similar line of argument can be extended to the 
remaining songs of the collection; and when they came to be 
placed together, the distinctive appendages were struck off, and so 
we have the simple title for them all, ‘Songs of the Steps.’ 

We shall now, in closing, give a summary of the materials 
with which we have investigated the ‘Songs of Degrees’ in the 
foregoing pages :— 

1. We have tried to show that nibypn means the steps—so far 
the title. 

2. We have taken Hengstenberg’s account of the symmetrical 
manner in which the fifteen are arranged round Ps. exxvii. So 
far these songs as a collection. 

3. We have tried to point a minute correspondence between the 
whole of the ‘Songs of Degrees’ and the book of Nehemiah, 
regarding the latter in fact as the prose notes explanatory of the 
former. This brought us in sight of the twofold object of the 
collection, viz. (1) an historical memorial of an important part of 
the national history of the Jews; and (2) the position which the 
songs occupied in the temple service rendered them instrumental 
in keeping up a perpetual thanksgiving to God for his goodness in 
regard to that national era. 

4. In addition to the minute correspondence between the per- 
vading spirit of Nehemiah and the contents of the ‘Songs of 
Degrees,’ we have tried to point out a connection in regard to the 
titles of those and the book of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 15; xii. 37). 
This probable connection was examined more especially in regard 
to Psalms exxvii., cxxi., and cxxxii, 


Edinburgh. . M. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS: 


*WHAT POWER SHOULD WE ATTRIBUTE, ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURE, 
TO THIS EVENT ? 


An Exegetico-Dogmatical Review of the Passages of the New Testament which refer to it. 





Tod ywavat airdy Kal Thy divauw Tis dvaordoews adrod. 
St. Paul to the Philippians, iii. 10. 





By J. H. B, Liisxert, Doctor of Theology, and Member of the Holstein 
Supreme Consistory at Gliickstadt.* 


Tue resurrection of Jesus is the historic foundation and centre of 
the Christian Church. It was also made by Jesus himself (Matt. 
xxviii. 10) from the beginning a chief oe: Foe of the Apostolic 
proclamation. Therefore the Apostles completed the number of 
twelve, which had been diminished by the exit of Judas, by the 
introduction of a suitable person, who might become a witness with 
them of the history of Jesus, and particularly of Ais resurrection 
(Acts i. 22); this was the most important point. The object was, 
not to appoint a teacher with the necessary gifts, but a witness 
with the proper experience. The book of the Acts confirms this 
in many ways. ‘Him who was promised to, and was foreseen by, 
the prophets, whom ye have rejected and killed, this Jesus hath 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses ;’ says Peter in his 
sermon at Pentecost (Acts ii. 32 ; comp. x. 39-41) ; and afterwards 
it is said, ‘and with great power gave the Apostles witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus’ (Acts iv. 33). Paul also, once 
enlightened by Christianity, and chosen by the Lord himself, and 
gained as an instrument for his holy cause (Acts ix. 1, &e. 5 xxii. 


. 8, &e.; xxvi. 9, &e.), began and fulfilled his Apostolic calling with 


the constant proclamation of Jesus as the risen Saviour. ‘There- 
fore he said to the Jews in Antioch of Pisidia, ‘ And we declare 
that this very promise which was made to our fathers, God hath 
fulfilled unto us their children, in that He hath raised up Jesus 
again’ (Acts xiii. 32, &c.). For there seems no reason whatever 
to understand, with Olshausen and many others, dvasracas of the 
mission of Jesus generally, after the analogy of the Heb. ppp or 
n’yin, instead of supplying é vexedv here, as Luther and the 
majority of interpreters; how often is éx vexpav understood with 
avasr7oai! and the very reason which is usually, and again by 
Olshausen, brought agaist this interpretation, namely, that verse 





“ Translated from the Studien und Kritiken, 1842, No, 4, for the J. S, L. 
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34 stands thus, dvéornsey adrdv éx vexpav, and resumes the thread 
of discourse—appears to me to be particularly in zts favour. Paul 
confidently carried this message to the heathen also; and when 
after his statements, strife broke out with the philosophers at 
Athens, it arose from this, ‘that he had declared to them the 
Gospel of Jesus and of his resurrection’ (Acts xvii. 18 ; comp. xvii. 
3; xxvi. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 1; 1 Thess. i. 9, &c.). 

It is already from this sufficiently clear to every unprejudiced 
observer, that the certainty of the event of the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead, great in the history of the world, was uni- 
versally and undisputedly received in the earliest Christian age. 
On the other hand, modern and the most modern times are full of 
doubts: here (by Venturini) in the ‘ Natural History of the Great 
Prophet of Nazareth,’ a mean romance is made out of the entire 
holy history ; there (by Reimarus), in the notorious ‘ Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments,’ and in hke manner by a Candidate von Horn, in a 
strange little book, soon forgotten, this event is represented as a 
fraud acted by the disciples; once more, formerly by Kaiser in 
the ‘ Biblical Theology,’ and in our days by Strauss in the ‘ Life 
of Jesus,’ an cntieely Kutesia truth has, with surprising boldness, 
been asserted to be an opinion turning to myth. But nevertheless, 
against all attacks of an unbelieving or hostile criticism, the po- 
sition may even now be still justified and clearly proved, that no 
matter of fact of the world has more internal and external historic 
certainty for itself, than the resurrection of Jesus.” The testimony 
of the entire Apostolic Church, and the impossibility—according 
to historic analogies—of founding it without such a fact, speaks 
incontestably. We have full right to maintain the credibility 
of the New Testament in this respect, until the contrary be unde- 
niably proved, which we need not fear ;° rather have the latest 
objections, even those adduced by Strauss, against this cause, 
shown once more, that it cannot be attacked with any result, unless, 
by the permission of unfairnesses which would be censurable in the 
case of every other ancient history. 

In our present inquiry we assume the certainty of the fact, in 
order to make its importance apparent. But we are met by espe- 





> Greiling’s ‘ Leben Jesus von Nazareth.’ Halle, 1813, Pp. 416. 

© ‘Hoe ita revera evenisse,—tam diu defendemus, donee contrarium erit idoneis 
argumentis historicis (negare, dubitare, difficultates movere, res in facto positas 
non reddit infectas) comprobatum, aut testes ejus rei indubitate convicti erunt 
mendaciorum, Dissensus eorum in meris repordceo: fortuitis non arguit fraudis 
consensum manifestum in summa rei, h, e, in eo, Christum et revixisse et plu- 
ribus se varie conspiciendum prebuisse cum iisque humano ritu versatum esse.’ 
Actx.41, Morus, epitome theol. Christ. part. iv. cap. ii. sect. iii. § 3 (edit. iv. 1799), 
Aah sq. Comp. Bretschneider, Handbuch der Dogmatik der evangel.=luth, 

irche, 2 aufl, 2 bd, 6 kap. 1 abth. § 146. 
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cially two quite different modes of apprehending the resurrection 
of Jesus ; the one understands it as a marvellous reanimation from 
an apparent death, a swoon resembling death (rationalistic view), 
and the other as a real restoration of life which had been de- 
stroyed by proper, physical death (supernatural view). ‘The fol- 
lowing reflections are founded on the latter; and indeed for the 
simple but decisive reason, that the Biblical writers speak in a 
manner not to be mistaken of a resurrection that really ensued. 
Also the supposition of a power, dévauts, a mighty influence of the 
resurrection of Jesus, can well agree only with the supernatural 
apprehension of it. We are about to treat of this duvauis ras 
avastacews. What important influence have we, according to the 
Scripture, to attribute to the resurrection of Jesus ? 

In compendiums and handbooks of dogmatic theology, this 
subject is wont to be considered, and to be treated with greater or 
less fulness ; as a rule however, which also is natural, to be dis- 
missed rather abruptly: accordingly a more precise, a complete 
inspection, if possible, of the passages of the New Testament which 
refer to this subject, may not be superfluous, rather may furnish 
many important results, both with regard to Jesus himself, and with 
regard to his followers. 


Section First. 


In relation to Jesus himself, and the influence on himself of his 
resurrection, Schleiermacher‘ maintains indeed, both concerning 
this fact, and also the ascension of Christ, and the prediction of 
his return to judgment, that they do not stand in immediate and 
strict connection with the proper doctrine of his Person; but 
remarks afterwards® himself, that only an immediate connection 
of that fact with the doctrine concerning Christ should be denied, 
not every connection. Only what he says afterwards about the 
resurrection is not satisfactory, which we shall consider further 
below. 

I. The return of Christ from the grave was above all needful, 
to make true his own prediction. He had often and clearly fore- 
told, that he should suffer and die, but on the third day rise again. 
Now had not the resurrection followed, his credibility would have 
become altogether doubtful, whereas by this event it is raised 
beyond all doubt. 

om have wished not to recognize this prediction of Jesus ; 
but surely in contradiction to the clearest and most numerous 
passages of Scripture. It may even be taken for granted, from 
the wonderful Divine gifts of power and wisdom and knowledge, 








4 Der christl, Glaube. * Ibid, p. 251, 
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which Jesus already enjoyed as a boy (Luke ii. 40, 47, 52), and 
which characterized him as the promised Messiah (Is. xi. 2), that 
his future was not unknown to him; and we must not wonder, if 
he, who must have known the Scripture and its promises and their 
interpretation (comp. e.g. Ps. xvi. 10; ex. 4; Is. liii. 8, 10), who 
undeniably applied many passages to himself (Luke iv. 21; John 
v. 39), or allowed them to be applied to himself by his disciples, 
by Peter chiefly (Actsii. 31; 1 Pet. ii 23-25), if he foresaw and 
foretold his death and his resurrection. But we must now exa- 
mine the passages themselves which contain such predictions of 
Jesus. 

Among these has usually been reckoned, but unnecessarily, the 
so-called oncioy Iwva (Matt. xii. 39). I must freely own, that 
neither the reasons for this opinion, which Olshausen, nor the 
reasons against, which De Wette has best collected from earlier 
exegetes, are satisfactory to me ; but I am still less able to under- 
stand how Olshausen could say at the close of his exposition: 
‘The lately® attempted exposition of this passage, by which the 
onuciov Iwva is his preaching to the Ninevites (according to which 
vy. 40 is made a misunderstanding by Matthew of the words of 
Jesus), has arisen from a total mistaking of the entire previous 
connection, and sufficiently refutes itself’ Truly a remarkable 
assertion! For precisely the entire interior connection, and the 
relation of the single sentences in this passage, speak most plainly 
against the mention of the resurrection of Christ, but at the same 
time not for a misunderstanding by Matthew of the words of Jesus, 
but for the spuriousness of the 40th verse. It is in my opinion 
a later gloss from the hand of one who did not understand the 
onuciov lwv%. Of course it is always a delicate thing to evade the 
difficulties of a passage by taking its spuriousness for granted, but 
there seems to me to be here no alternative. For that Jesus 
cannot have mentioned his resurrection here is clear, (1) from 
tke parallel passage in Luke xi. 32, where what stands here in 
v. 40, is quite wanting ; (2) from Matt. xvi. 4, where again onucioy 
*Iwva occurs, but without reference to the whale’s belly, and with 
no conceivable reason for thinking that Christ could have in- 
tended his resurrection; and lastly, (3) particularly from the 
double parallel between Jonas and Solomon, and between the 
Ninevites and the Queen of Sheba, which parallel would be very 
poor and halting in the second half, if in the first there were 
mention of the resurrection of Christ. 

But other and plain passages are not wanting. When Jesus 


Lately? The interpretation is tolerably old, and particularly was propounded 
as early as by Eckermann in his ‘ Theol, Beitragen,’ and in the ‘ Interpretation of 
all Difficult Passages of the New Testament.’ 
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had once openly spoken to his disciples concerning his Messianic 
dignity and destination, and had asked them, ‘ Whom say the 

eople, and whom say ye that 1 am?’ (Matt. xvi. 13, &c.) and 
Peter, as spokesman of the other Apostles, had confessed in the 
joy of faith, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God !’ 
(v.16; comp. John vi. 68, 69), from that time forth he announced 
also to them his nearly approaching lot ; and indeed not his death 
only, but almost always at the same time his resurrection, some- 
times with, sometimes without denoting the third day. This first 
happened exactly on this occasion ; for Jesus explained very freely 
to the disciples, that he must go to Jerusalem, and suffer much 
from the elders and high priests and scribes, and be killed, and on 
the third day rise again (v. 21; comp. Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 
22). We afterwards hear this more frequently, as often as an 
opportunity offered to the Lord. Such a one was his transfigura- 
tion, at which Peter (2 Pet. i. 16-18), James, and John were 

resent as witnesses, but of which they were to say nothing, until 
the Son of Man were risen from the dead (Matt. xvii. 9 ; comp. 
Mark ix.9). In the parallel passage of Mark (v. 10) there is this 
remarkable addition,—the disciples ask one another, What then 
is this his resurrection from the dead? For that this question 
related to his resurrection, and not to that of the dead in general, 
which certainly could not be unknown to them, cannot be doubted. 
After his arrival in Galilee, Jesus repeated this announcement, 
and excited grief by it in his disciples (Matt. xvii. 22, 23; Mark 
ix. 31). But as he was making with them his last journey to 
Jerusalem he charged all this upon them with particularly solemn 
earnestness, well knowing that he should not return thence. ‘See,’ 
said he, ‘we go up to Jerusalem, and now all will be fulfilled 
which the prophets have foretold, and I myself have even oftener 
reminded you of’ (Matt. xx. 17-19; Mark x. 32-34; Luke xviii. 
31-33). The disciples were indeed so far still from this con- 
ception, that ‘ they understood none of these things, and this saying 
was hidden from them’ (Luke xviii. 34), but the fulfilment of all 
foretold was soon to open their eyes. Here belongs also that 
short, but interesting similitude, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except a corn of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit’ (John xii. 23, 24 ; comp. 
the related form of expression 1 Cor. xv. 36, 37). The application 
is plain—thus must I also resign my body to the grave, and ap- 
parently destroy my activity (comp. J ohn ix. 3), but only in order, 


through my return to life, to effect so much the greater operations 
upon all times and generations of the earth. There is further to 
be alleged the whole series of glorious, living, and preparative 
sayings, at and after the institution of the Lord’s Supper, as the 
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disciple whom the Lord loved has preserved them for us Were 
there merely contained therein the allusion to the death of Jesus, 
and the certain pre-announcement of its nearness—this might, 
even without the supposition of special Divine foresight, be easily 
explained from the whole situation at that season and the course 
of circumstances. But it is a different thing when we find allu- 
sions also to the resurrection ; and these are unmistakeable, though 
sometimes in greater, sometimes in less clearness, and without the 
intimation of the third day, which nowhere (excepting in ii. 19, 20) 
appears in John. Jesus promises to the disciples, that, after his 
departure, the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, shall abide with 
them for ever. ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘since I am unwilling to leave 
you orphans, J myself will come again to you. After a short space 
the world will see me no more, but ye shall see me again, hor I 
live, and ye also shall live (John xiv. 18, 19), and to every one 
who loves me will I reveal myself (v. 21). Fear ye not! it 
should rather rejoice you that T said unto you, 1 go away and 
come again unto you’ (v.28). The old interpretation, namely 
of the resurrection, which, on account of many difficulties, modern 
exegetes have almost unanimously abandoned, De Wette has 
rightly again adopted and defended, although in a certain double 
sense (of bodily seeing again the Risen Christ, and of the spiritual 
contemplation of the Living) which again renders us scrupulous. 
But it not only appears to me that this is required by the sense of 
the words, but also that Jesus certainly was not silent concerning 
it, just now, when the disciples so much needed comfort. The 
disciples meanwhile from these sayings of their Master understood 
this almost solely, that he was preparing them for his death, his 
departure ; the distress occasioned by this veiled their vision, so 
that they could not recognize the comfortable reference to his 
return ; he therefore began to speak anew and yet more clearly of 
this subject, which naturally quite filled his val (xvi. 5, &e.), and 
concluded with the beautiful fragment, pixgov—xal mada wimedy 
(v. 16, &.). Again the disciples understand him not. ‘ What 
is this that he says unto us, A little while, and ye shall not see 
me ; and again a little while, and ye shall see me?’ But their 
prejudices weary not his patience. With the similitude of the 
woman that is near her hour, he expresses the condition of the 
disciples, and says, ‘ Ye also have now sorrow; but I will see you 
again, and your lesa shall rejoice, and no one shall take your joy 
from you’ (v. 22). ‘The Lord could in no way have expressed 
himself more plainly ; some have wished nevertheless to interpret 
this seeing again as the seeing again in eternal life ; but how little 
suitable to that is the ~:xeo», and how empty would this consolation 
have been just now for the disciples ! 
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Meanwhile these and other similar utterances of Jesus, spoken 
in confidence, | ad not remained in the circle of his disciples, but 
had been spread further, and misinterpreted, so that they even 
served in the mouth of false witnesses as accusations against him. 
‘He said,’ spake they, ‘1 can destroy the temple of God, and in 
three days build it up again’ (Matt. xxvi. 61; comp. Mark xiv. 
58). Wickedness adduced this again even for derision of the 
Dying One (Matt. xxvii. 40; comp. Mark xv. 29). Reference 
would appear to have been made by this to an expression of 
Christ’s, which, in John’s account, occurs at a much earlier time, 
in the beginning of the public ministry of Jesus, and appears on 
the occasion of the familiar purification of the temple ; which, how- 
ever, is by the first three evangelists related for the first time 
shortly before the history of the Passion, after the last, solemn 
entry into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15-17; Luke 
xix. 45, 46; and John ii. 18-22). The act of the purification of 
the temple by Jesus, testifying his Messianic dignity and authority, 
had excited astonishment; therefore said the Jews, ‘ What sign 
showest thou to us, that thou doest such things? And Jesus 
answered, Destroy this temple, and on the third day will I raise it 
up. But he spake of the temple of his body. Now when he was 
risen from the dead, his disciples remembered that he had said 
this (John). This statement of the false witnesses could not pos- 
sibly be used as evidence; even the High Priest was ashamed to 
go further into the matter; but his meaning was not indifferent to 
the Jewish rulers, whether they really boded the truth, or, as at 
least they pretended, feared a fraud. By their management, 
guards were set at the sepulchre of Christ, for they said to Pilate, 
‘ We have remembered that this deceiver said while he yet lived, 
L will after three days rise again’ (Matt. xxvii. 63,64). And thus 
we have, even out of the mouth of his enemies, a witness for his 
prediction. 

After so many plain passages from all four evangelists, no un- 
gers reader of the sacred history will venture to doubt, that 

esus foreknew and foretold, not only his death but also his return 
to life. The sequel must therefore have justified his pre-intima- 
tion, or it would have thrown suspicion on his credibility ; and the 
disciples—without his return into the midst of them, however 
firmly convinced of the truth of his doctrine and of the holiness of 
his conduct—must have grown perplexed concerning him, and | 
have doubted his Divine dignity, if, in so important a matter, he 
had erred himself, or had deceived them. With regard to this 
Schleiermacher says very truly ® (but it is all that he does remark), 


5 Der christ]. Glaube, p. 251. 
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‘T see not how the resurrection of Christ can, as literal matter of 
fact, be denied, without denying at the same time the proper 
Dignity of Christ ; since his most intimate and immediate disciples 
speak of it as of an external matter of fact. If now they were mis- 
taken in this, then their whole testimony concerning Christ acquires 
such uncertainty, that Christ when he chose them could not have 
known what was in man. Or supposing Christ to have wished it 
and to have contrived that they should be obliged to take inner 
phenomena for outer perceptions, neither does this appear to me 
conformable to his higher Dignity, that he should have been 
necessitated to ‘found an indispensable motive of faith upon a 
deception.’ 

The disciples had of course not rightly understood those sayings 
and intimations of Jesus before, and with the first sorrow for the 
loss of him, they probably thought not at all of them (John xx. 9) ; 
but with the return of quiet consideration, and after mutual inter- 
change of judgments, the predicting words of Jesus would very 
soon be recalled. ‘These actually did come again to mind, when 
they saw in the resurrection of Jesus the most glorious accomplish- 
ment ; although surprised by an unforeseen happiness, they at first 
hardly dared to believe the too joyful intelligence (Luke xxiv. 11). 
Even the circumstance that they hastened to the grave, not the 
women only, but others with them (Matt. xxviii. 1 ; ~~ xxiv. 1), 
especially Peter (Luke xxiv. 12) and John (John xx. 2, 3, &c.), is 
a proof that they were led by a boding, founded on before-received, 
little-considered hints, of what was to occur. When those fore- 
tellings were quite recalled to their recollection (Matt. xxviii. 6 ; 
Luke xxiv. 5), they returned so much the livelier in soul, and they 
remembered his words (Luke xxiv. 8,21; John ii. 22); and Jesus 
himself also appealed thereto (Luke xxiv. 44, 46), and in a manner 
the most unsuspicious and that admitted of no doubt, convinced 
them that he was alive (Matt. xxviii. 9, 10, 16, &c.; Mark xvi. 
9, 12; Luke xxiv. 13, &c., 36, &c.; John xx. 14, &e., 19, &e., 
24, &e.; xxi. 1, &e.; Acts x. 41; 1 Cor. xv. 5, &.). And as 
now the convinced disciples must have adhered with greater zeal, 
with double believing faithfulness to their risen Lord ; so of course 
must his credibility be established, who could in so grand and 
wonderful a manner make true his word. 

II. It already follows from this that the resurrection could not 
but be the most illustrious proof of the Messianie dignity of Jesus 
the Son of God ; and this is especially and emphatically set forth 
in many passages of Holy Scripture. We must quote here the 
remarks which Schleiermacher makes, to prove that neither was 
this fact made necessary by the Divine in Christ, nor is it possible 
to see in it, or to prove from it, the presence of God in him. 
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‘For,’ he says, ‘with regard to the latter, the Divine power of 
Christ, were other examples wanting, might be seen much sooner 
in the resuscitations of the dead which he effected, than from his 
own resurrection. For since the condition of death is a complete 
inactivity of human nature, and the Divine in Christ is manifested 
as something especial only by union with the human nature, it 
will always remain difficult to maintain that the resurrection of 
Christ was a work of the Divine in himself. Moreover the resus- 
citation of Christ is universally in Scripture ascribed to God abso- 
lutely ; and the resurrection of all men is also to be effected by 
Divine power. . . . Moreover it is quite as clear that the presence 
of God in Christ can just as little have caused his resurrection as 
it hindered his death, and that Christ might just as well without 
this episode have been immediately raised to glory. . . . Neither 
can we forget that Paul would not have ventured to allege, as he 
does, the resurrection of Christ as a security for ours, if he had 
believed that it was necessarily and exclusively connected with the 
peculiar presence of God in Christ.’ We can grant all these pro- 
positions, yet maintain it as necessary that the proper Messianic 
dignity of Jesus needed the solemn confirmation of God, and that 
this could not have been more convincingly given than by the 
resurrection. 

The Jews had before desired a sign from heaven, and Jesus had 
refused it to their unbelief (Matt. xii. 38, ete. ; Mark viii. 11, 12; 
Luke xi. 29; comp. John iv. 48); but now in his resurrection a 
sign was given them which might not be contradicted. When he 
was hanging on the cross they had with wicked mockery suggested 
his descent therefrom (that is, his self-rescue, conquest of death) 
as token and proof of his Messianic mission. ‘ ie he the King of 
Israel? then fet him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe on him’ (Matt. xxvii. 40-42 ; Mark xv. 32; Luke xxiii. 
35, 37, 39). What they had not expected, happened ; so that 
they would, on their own terms, have been compelled to believe 
on him. But their heart was hardened. But in the case of the 
followers of Jesus, it is evident that there could now remain no 
further doubt who their Lord and Master was (John xx. 16, 28, 
31), and this all the more that Jesus himself had before pointed 
directly to this event as proof of his lofty Divine authorisation 
(John ii. 18, ete.). 

We might, at first sight, easily feel tempted to refer the iot- 
cba: of Christ to his raising by the resurrection. It is actually 
said in this respect of Christ, that he is rp Se&ig rod Oeod dwHeis 
(Acts ii. 33), and rotrov 6 Osis twee (Acts v. 31), and xzi 6 
©sds adrov dmegdpwoe (Phil. ii. 9). Dr. Paulus, indeed, wishes 
the above expression to be understood as ‘raising,’ in the sense 
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that the man Jesus is spiritually elevated, pointed out as the high 
teacher of the nation, recognized in his spiritual loftiness. ‘ Jesus,’ 
he says, on John iii. 14, ‘speaks thus, in order to summon Nico- 
demus to recognize this (his spiritual sublimity) himself (v. 12), 
and to labour for its recognition by others. According to this 
connection of thought, an allusion to the ‘raising on the cross’ 
would be quite out of place here. The foretelling of the death of 
the cross would have been the most improper means to induce a 
Pharisee to recognize the Messiahship of Jesus. And why so 
obscure a foretelling? Why an intimation which, like Gen. x). 
19, 22, would have savoured rather of hard irony than of dignity ?’ 
But as Dr. Paulus does not speak here of raising by the resur- 
rection, so he also stands quite alone throughout his interpretation, 
and what he considers heterogeneous with the connection is very 
certainly the only right view. The éctobe: denotes death, and, 
indeed, peculiarly the crucifixion of Christ. The expression occurs 
thrice in John. ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up’ (John iii. 14; 
comp. Num. xxi. 8, 9). Moses set up, at God’s command, a 
brazen serpent, as type of the Messiah (p3n-by wg), xal Eorncey 
adrov emt onusiovn, LXX.; Mwors ipwoe tov ogi, John), that the 
Israelites, wounded by fiery serpents, might look on it and be 
healed. Thus the real Messiah was to be lifted up (nailed to the 
cross, raised) among the people (mankind), that all suffering from 
the wounds of sin and guilt might, through looking on him by 
faith, be delivered, and not be lost (v. 15). That this is the 
sense, and that the question here cannot be of the resurrection, is 
evident from John viii. 28, where éotc4a: occurs again. Jesus 
says to the Jews, drav dpwonte rov vidv Tov avOpwmov, Tore yrwaeo4e, 
br yw eis. The raising here is represented as proceeding from 
the Jews, and consequently must be referred to the death of Jesus. 
The third passage is still more striking, and particularly decisive 
for the death of the cross. ‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me. This he said, signifying what 
death he should die.’ That this is not merely John’s exposition, 
but that the people, far from thinking of an actual raising, under- 
stood very well a reference to his death, is proved by their ques- 
tion, ‘We have heard out of the law that the Christ abideth for 
ever: and how sayest thou, the Son of man must be lifted up? 
who is this son of man?’ (John xii. 32-34). 

On the other hand, Peter, in his Pentecost sermon, makes the 
resurrection of Jesus, as token of his Messianic dignity, to be pro- 
phesied even by David :—‘ Therefore, being a prophet, and knowing 
that God had sworn with an oath to him, that the fruit of his loins 
should sit on his throne, he, seeing this before, spake of the resur- 
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rection of the Christ, that his soul was not left in hell, neither his 
flesh did see corruption’ (Acts ii. 30, 31). It is interesting how 
the views of Olshausen and De Wette, which in other respects so 
much diverge, agree here in the explanation of David’s prophecy, 
and the interpretation of it by Peter. The former says in his 
commentary on the passage, ‘Peter’s explanation agrees quite 
simply with the plain and literal reference of the psalm to David 
himself first of all, supposing this kingly prophet, in the power of 
the Spirit which filled him, to have announced occurrences which 
extended beyond his own position. Setting out with himself, as 
centre of the theocratic life of his time, he pressed on even to the 
absolute centre of the kingdom of God, namely the Messiah, and 
announced the highest expression of Divine power, to wit, the vic- 
tory over death, as realised in him.’ And De Wette says in his 
‘Exegetical Handbook,’ ‘The Apostle thus assumes a direct pro- 
phecy, which, indeed, the historic expounder cannot perceive, but 
which, however, is based on a truth. That is to say, the hope of 
the poet, accomplished in himself only once, proceeded in its full 
truth (as it lay in the depth of his soul) to entire fulfilment in 
Christ.’ In a similar manner Paul expresses himself in the syna- 
gogue of Antioch in Pisidia,—‘ And we declare unto you glad 
tidings, how that’ the promise which was made unto the fathers, 
God hath fulfilled the same unto us their children, in that he hath 
raised up Jesus again’ (Acts xiii. 32, etc.). He refers both to the 
well-known passage, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee ;’ that is, in application to Christ, ‘through the resurrection 
I have declared Thee before all the world to be my Son’ = ii, 
7); and to the prophecy alleged by Peter, Ps. xvi. 10. It was 
Paul beyond all others who, himself converted by conviction of 
the truth of the resurrection of Jesus, found in this chiefly the 
infallible confirmation of the Lord’s Messiahship. He joyfully 
announced, ‘ that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again 
from the dead’ (Acts xvii. 3); and ‘that he should be the first 
that should rise from the dead, and should show light unto the 
people, and to the Gentiles’ (xxvi. 23), which evidently indicates 
the Messianic dignity (comp. Luke ii. 32; Isa. ix. 2; xl. 6; Ix. 
1). The great Apostle of the Gentiles expressly puts this demon- 
stration at the beginning of his Epistle to the Romans. The 
ayiwouvn there is, as the Hebrew wap, Divine greatness, glory, as 
Sofa (John i. 14). If any refer this to God, and translate xara 
mveiua ayiwouvns, ‘through the glorious power of God,’ we must 
object, that Paul opposes xura capxa and xara mveiua 3 the latter 
also must therefore apply to Christ, whose twofold being is here 
denoted (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 18). The sense, there- 
fore, is this,—‘ As Christ, according to his human nature, descends 
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from David, so, in pomest of his higher, superhuman being, which 
is equal with God, he was powerfully (forcibly, convincingly 
declared as vios tov @eov, through (2, not since, as Luther has A 
the resurrection from the dead’ (Rom. i. 3, 4; comp. vi. 4; Eph. 
i. 20). The same is contained in the familiar édinaiwOn év wveduari, 
which is equivalent to saying, that through God’s omnipotence, 
which resuscitated him, he was declared to be the true Messiah 
¢ Tim. iii. 16), Even for this reason the Apostle also utters the 
ought that if Christ had not risen, our faith in the entire work 
of God in redemption through Christ would be vain and ineffectual 
(1 Cor. xv. 14-17, of which we have more to say). In his preach- 
ing, and in the discharge of the office of Apostle conferred on him 
by Christ, he sets out with the conviction that God, by raisin 
Christ from the dead, declared Himself to be his Father (Gal. 


i. 1). 

On the other hand, when John speaks of a witness which God 
has borne for His Son as the Messiah (the two conceptions are 
with him identical; comp. 1 John ii. 22; v. 5), it is doubtful 
whether he is thinking of the resurrection. Earlier expositors, 
Ziegler, Lange, and others, have supposed so; but when we con- 
sider that John makes Christ himself already to have given such a 
waptupia weifwv (John v. 36), and that he nowhere in his first 
Epistle makes particular mention of the resurrection of Christ, also 
that the context here (1 John v. 9) by no means leads to it, we 
ma ee with the latest expositor," who says, ‘ By “the witness 
of God” John evidently intends to be understood . . . . the entire 
saving arrangement effected by God, and the concrete conception 
of the Messiah, the representatives of which are the Holy Spirit, 
Baptism, and the Atoning Death.’ 

Il. The resurrection of Jesus, according to many passages of 
Scripture, conduced principally to his glorification. Mistaken and 
apes, and sacrificed on the cross by the people of his possession 
(John i. 11), the Redeemer found the most glorious vindication, 
wonderfully brought about by God Himself, in his return from the 
grave. As he had besought his heavenly Father, in the solemnly 
earnest words of the High-priestly prayer, so it happened: the 
resurrection opened again the door for his return to the felicity of 
heaven, He said, Kas viv dofacov we, od [lareo, mapa ocavra rH 
doen, Hi elxov mpd Tov Tov xdcuoy elvas wage ooi (John xvii. 5). The 

re-existence of Christ can in nowise be explained away either 

m this passage or many others in John (comp. i. 1, 15, 18, 27, 
30; viii. 38; xii. 41). If it seems as though Christ here besought 
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glorification from his Father as a recompense for the fulfilment of 
his work, yet we must not think so much of a recompensing reward 
as of a loving exchange. Now we must freely acknowledge, what 
we have above cited (p. 62) as Schleiermacher’s remark, that 
Christ might as well, even without this episode, have been imme- 
diately raised to glory ; but yet how considerable, illustrative, and 
full of significance is the resurrection! If John could say of the 
whole — of the earthly life of Jesus, teactucda riv dokay 
adrov (John i. 14), and if the Saviour himself esteemed his con- 
temporaries happy that they could see him with a eyes, and 
receive with their own ears the words of eternal life from his 
mouth (Luke x. 23, 24), how much more is this applicable to the 
season when Jesus, in his already glorified condition, walked 
among the disciples, and gave them the significant greeting, sipnva 
duiv! (John xx. 19), 

The especial importance of the resurrection was very well seen 
even by the elders and scribes of the Jewish people. They per- 
ceived that all disgrace which they intended to have wrought for 
him through the death of the cross was thus disannulled, and all 
their contrivances frustrated. Hence their consternation when 
the guards who had fled brought them the strange intelligence ; 
hence their attempt to conceal the truth and spread a lie, which, 
however readily detected, yet for years found hearing with the 
Jews (Matt. xxviii. wast-y'* But Christendom joyfully confesses 
him whom God Himself has thus vindicated and glorified. The 
risen Jesus could say as the triumphing Christ, in the conscious- 
ness and with the view of the acknowledgment which was from 
this time forth ever more widely to become his own—‘ All power 
is given unto me in heaven and on earth.’ 

The entire relation of man to Christ has been transformed since 
his glorification by the resurrection. He who became weak, and 
hung helpless on the cross (Matt. xxvii. 46), is now, as God’s 
vicegerent, ordained judge of the living and the dead (Acts x. 
42; xvii. 31). He had even before represented himself in this 
aspect (Matt. xxv. 31, ete.; John v. 27). This witness was borne 
by Paul also: ‘ For to this end Christ both died and rose again, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and living. For we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ (Rom. xiv. 9, 10), 
‘that every one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad (2 Cor. v. 10; 
comp. 2 Thess. i. 7, 8; ii. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 1). It is plain that this 
Apostle especially, in all his epistles, is on the whole the most 
eloquent proclaimer of the event of the resurrection; and that 
with particular fervour he makes it everywhere prominent that 
Jesus was thereby glorified. Thus it is in the somewhat difficult 
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ge in which he com himself, both in his weakness and 
in his power and strength, with Christ (2 Cor. xiii. 3-7): ‘I will 
not spare (you): since ye wish (demand, Znreire) a _— 7 
of Christ speaking in me (év gu0i). That ye shall have, althoug 
properly ye could not have needed it, since Christ (in whose name 
and by whose authority I speak and work) has given you (through 
me) proofs of his Divine power (3s cis duds odx dobevei, dAdd 
Suvarei év Suiv). Prove ye then only yourselves, and you will 
require no further proof, when in another manner ye recognize 
Christ in you and perceive his stamp in you.’ Now between these 
two sentences there stands the parenthesis, x2i yap ei toravpw4n é& 
dobeveias, GAAa Ln ex duvanews Oecd" xal yap nucis dobevodmer ev 
adrw, ahrAd Unooucda ody abr ix Suvanrews Ocod cis duas (ver. 4). 
Why do the Corinthians demand a Soxiu7? Because Paul had 
ee amongst them in outward weakness (1 Cor. ii. 1, etc.). 
‘But,’ says he, ‘Christ himself also appeared (for a time? in a 
certain respect ?) outwardly weak and powerless, so much so, that 
through weakness (2% do§eveizs,' in the condition of his humiliation) 
he was even crucified. But the same Christ has also risen again, 
lives, and works, and blesses (2 in pregnant significance), through 
the Divine power peculiar to him.’ Now by reason of his fellow- 
ship* with this Christ, who indeed for a short time was do4evis, 
but now (since his resurrection) is eternally duvzrts, Paul believes 
that he need give no further proof. ‘I bear, indeed, the cross of 
Christ on me (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10), but also the stamp of Christ 
glorified by his resurrection, and his power will through me show 
itself mightily in you.’ The future (Znsoue9a) as expressive of con- 
fident expectation : ‘there will not fail proofs of his Divine power.’ 
As Paul further says expressly that, by raising Jesus from the 
dead, and setting him at His right hand, God exalted him over 
all heavenly powers (dmepivw waons dpyjis xai oucias xai duvawews 
nal KUpLOTNTOS, KX. T. Ary the expressions are multiplied to express 
universality (Ephes. i. 20); so he can only intend to speak of the 
resurrection when he says that ‘God therefore (that is, for the 
sake of his faithful obedience unto the death of the cross) exalted 
Jesus, and gave him a name (a glorification) unequalled, that in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of beings that dwell 
above, or upon, or under the earth (again expressions of univer- 
sality, for al without exception), and every tongue (all that can 
speak ; comp. Is. xlv. 23) should confess that Jesus Christ is the 





' Olshausen remarks, in his Commentary, that in this passage only is an 
do@éveia expressly ascribed to Christ. He is in other respects very poor and 
insufficient here. 

* Comp. Winer, Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. 4th ed., p. 370, 
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Lord, to the glory of the Father’ (Phil. ii. 9-11). The last clause 
cannot surprise. As everything in the world, and even the cre- 
ation of it, still more the mission of Jesus, and every great work 
accomplished by him, was intended to serve the glory of God, so 
the glorification of the Son could not indeed but quite peculiarly 
reflect to the Father’s glory and majesty. No marvel, then, if the 
Apostle pressingly summons us to hold the risen Saviour in remem- 
brance (2 Tim. ii. 8). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses himself in 
a similar manner; for although he says nothing of the resur- 
rection, and does not urge it as matter of fact,™ yet in the passage 
where he speaks of the elevation of Jesus above the angels, he 
seems to be thinking of this event. Tov 32 Bpaxd ri wap’ aryyéAous 
Aratrwnevoy BACmouev Inoody did ro wabnua tov Savarou dokn xal 
tah éstePavwmeroy (ii, 9), that is, ‘we see Jesus, for a little time 
made lower than the angels, who, on account of his sorrowful 
death, has been crowned with glory and honour.’ Thus Tholuck 
also, who, however, and Stein" also, leaves it undecided, whether 
by this ‘ crowning with glory,’ the resurrection is intended. But 
this appears to me unmistakeable. For in reference to the con- 
summation, to be looked for only in the future, of the Messianic 
kingdom, having as yet small beginning only and little strength, 
the author points at what was accomplished already, to wit, the 
redemption of Jesus by his resurrection and ascension. As an 
antithesis to the national belief of the Jews, that their Messiah 
would live and reign to all eternity, he shows how this very death 
led to his 9 pe (comp. Luke xxiv. 26; Phil. ii. 7, ete.). 

Finally, John also, the disciple, represents Jesus as about to 
appear before all the world as 6 uaprus 5 miords, 6 mpwroronos Tév 
vexpaiv Kal & apxwy tav Raciktwy ris yns (Rev. i. 5). References 
to the resurrection are contained in all three expressions. He 
was indeed, even upon earth, a faithful herald of the truth, bearing 
a trustworthy witness to it; but all was confirmed by his resur- 
rection, and the reference is to his eternal operation for the truth. 
By his resurrection he is the Head of all who are dead, and at 
the same time, as the first raised to immortal life, he has before 
all entered thereinto. Thus he is also ‘ Prince of the kings of the 
earth,’ since through his resurrection he was solemnly acknow- 
ledged as the only-begotten Son of the Lord of Lords (1 Tim. vi 
15); and Christendom now gains the victory over all — 
power. Therefore the same inspired seer, in vision of ete 





™ Dr. Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebrier.. Breslau, 1818. P. 97, etc. 
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glory, describes with bold images the glorified blest of heaven 
worshipping before the throne, and casting down their crowns (iv. 
10); and, after the victory over Satan, how, through all heaven, 
resounds the song of praise, ‘Now is fulfilled salvation and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the might of His 
Anointed’ (xii. 10), 


Section SEconp. 


The consideration of the resurrection of Christ in its influence 
on his believing followers is of still greater practical importance. 
Its dévauss embraces, what it is to be for us, and what it is to 
work in us, what it commands us and promises us. The thought 
often appears generally, ‘we die with Christ in order to rise again 
with him.’ In this there is contained the suggestion of the suffer- 
ings and distresses which we, as Christ, have to contend with, 
and amid which it is our comfort that we shall another day share 
in his glory. It also implies the admonition, that the old state 
must pass away and a new one begin in us; which again is some- 
times represented as the passing away of the old sin and the 
beginning of a new holy life; and sometimes as the ceasing of 
the old law and the righteousness of the law, and the rise, as of a 
new thing within us, of faith and the righteousness of faith. While 
now these different references are often quite blent together, yet 
there are also many passages where a peculiar power and influ- 
ence of the resurrection of Jesus is particularly made prominent. 
This is sometimes presented especially as incitement to repentance 
and sanctification, sometimes as security for the confidence of com- 
pleted redemption, and sometimes, finally, as basis and support of 
the hope of our own resurrection and personal immortality. 

I. As the teaching and example of Jesus incite unceasingly to 
wetadvoe, and the consideration of his death, if suitably effected, 
must move even the most stupid sinner, so also his resurrection, 
which followed thereupon, affords very earnest admonitions to 
repentance and amendment. On this account the Holy Scripture 
usually connects with the announcement of the resurrection, the 
summons to repentance and conversion. 

Jesus himself impressed on his disciples, when he charged them, 
shortly before the ascension, that he must have suffered and risen, 
‘that repentance and remission of sins might be preached in his 
name’ (Luke xxiv. 46, 47). To fulfil this charge, all the Apostles 
laboured with honest zeal. When Peter’s inspired address on the 
importance and the grand results of the resurrection touched the 
hearers to the heart, and they said to him and to the other 
Apostles, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ he laid before 
them the first and constant condition of participation in the king- 
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dom of God, weravoycare (Acts ii. 38). When the healing of the 
lame beggar filled all who saw and heard with wondering and 
amazement, and Peter showed that what had been efficacious in 
this deed was the power of God, who had raised Jesus from the 
dead, he again added, ‘ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out’ (Acts iii. 19). When the 
Apostles who had been laid in prison for preaching Christ, set 
free by an angel, suddenly reappeared in the rom and were 
brought to account concerning it before the Sanhedrim, Peter's 
vindication again ran thus,—‘ The God of our fathers hath raised 
up (syepev i.g. dvéorncey sc. éx vexpdv, as, in relation to this, the 
expression is everywhere in Acts) Jesus; whom ye slew and 
hanged on a tree; him hath God exalted with his nght hand, to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give (through him) repentance to 
Israel, and remission of sins’ (Acts v. 30, 31). Also in his larger 
Epistle, Peter represents ‘the covenant® of a good conscience 
with God,’ which is concluded at baptism, as receiving strength 
and firmness through the resurrection of Christ (1 Pet. iii. 21); 
and probably means, that as Christ went forth new-animated and 
glorified from the sepulchre, so every Christian, consecrated to 
him, is to go forth from the bath of baptism as a new man, 
purified in spirit and heart. 

The same thought is still more frequently and plainly expressed 
by Paul, according to whom the resurrection of Jesus is an image 
or type of our (moral) renewal. ‘Know ye not, that so many of 
us as were baptized into the faith in Jesus Christ, were baptized 
(consecrated, engaged) withal into the believing appropriation of 
his death?” Thus we are to be considered as buried with him 
through the baptism into his death, with the consequence, that, 
like as Christ was raised from the dead by the Father’s plenitude 
of power, even so we also should begin a new life (brought about, 
represented by the resurrection of Christ) (Rom. vi. 38, 4; comp. 
5-13). Ina similar way farther on: ‘ Ye also are become dead 
to the law by the death of Christ, for to belong to another, 
namely himself, who is raised from the dead, that we may bring 
forth well-pleasing fruit unto God’ (Rom. vii. 4). That is to say, 
since the death of Christ brings to men the mercy of God and for- 
giveness of their earlier committed sins, and signifies withal, that 
they, dead to sin, are to begin a new, moral life; then the former 
sins of believing Christians are no longer considered, the judgment 
of condemnation is in force no longer; but in this very manner 
the Christian is engaged to Christ, and indeed engaged to imitate 
the resurrection of Christ by his own spiritual resurrection. Accord- 





° Cited from Luther’s version, ‘ Der Bund eines guten Gewissens mit Gott.’—7r. 
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ingly the Almighty, death-conquering Spirit of God, who raised 
Jesus from the dead (Rom. viii. 11), is to dwell in us, and we are 
constantly to bear about in the body the death (véxpwas i. q. 
Savaros) of the Lord Jesus, that his life (conduct) also may be 
made manifest in us (2 Cor. iv. 10). Our whole activity is to be 
a dying and rising with Christ, and in life and in death we are to 
strive after resemblance to Christ. When we are dead with him, 
— which we before valued so highly is esteemed no 
longer; for Christ himself says, ‘He who renounceth not all 
goods which he possesseth (3s odx dmotasosra: mao: rois Eavtov 
imaexovsw) cannot be my disciple’ (Luke xiv. 83). ‘ We live no 
more unto ourselves, but unto him who died for us and rose 
again’ (2 Cor. y. 15; comp. 17). The Apostle describes the 
power of the resurrection of Christ in this respect as mighty and 
superabundant (Ephes. i. 19, 20); says that ‘ Us who were dead 
in sins, God hath quickened together with Christ, raised us up, 
and removed us to the heavenly region together with him’ (Ephes. 
ii. 5); confesses of himself that he has not yet reached this com- 
plete dying to all imperfection, nor attained to the whole power 
and significance of the resurrection of Jesus (Phil. iii. 10-15) ; 
and summons all the faithful as ‘risen with Christ, to seek what 
is above, where Christ dwelleth in his glory’ (Col. iii. 1). 

We have yet to cite, in conclusion, the beautiful, and, if not 
Pauline, certainly Apostolic, greeting and blessing,—‘ The God 
of peace (sipnyns, salvation, blessing, happiness), that brought 
again from the dead (dvayayay é vexpév, a plain denotation of the 
resurrection, the only one of the kind in all the Epistle) our Lord 
Jesus, that great shepherd of the nations (strictly of the sheep, 
mpoparwy), through the sealing of the eternal covenant with his 
blood, perfect you in every good work to do his will, working in 
you that which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ’ 
(Heb. xiii. 20, 21). 

II. The resurrection of Christ is variously brought into connec- 
tion with the confidence of atonement and of completed redemption. 
Here the death and resurrection of Jesus stand together; there 
repentance immediately precedes the forgiveness of sins, so that 
this appears as its consequence ; and, again, the resurrection alone 
is undeniably often represented as the basis of the confidence of 
pardon and happiness, inasmuch as it furnishes the proof that God 
accepted as sufficient the atoning sacrifice of the death of his Son, 
and that He accomplishes in a higher and real sense for all 
believing men what the brazen serpent, elevated by Moses, once 
effected for the Israelites.” 





Zs Pie exstaret hac mors intuenda hominibus peccatoribus, fundamentum 
spei.’ Morus epit., p. 175. 
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That repentance and forgiveness appear in many ways as con- 
sequence of the resurrection and its preaching is evident from 
most of the passages last cited and explained (comp. especially 
Luke xxiv. 47; Acts ii, 38; iii. 19, 20, etc.). But both in these 

es, and in those others which make the forgiveness of sins 
dependent on the preaching of the resurrection of Jesus, Faith is 
always represented as the means. Thus Peter preaches in the 
house of Cornelius,—‘ God raised up Jesus on the third day, and 
showed him openly; not to all the people, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of died, even to us, who ate and drank with him 
after he rose from the dead. And he commanded us to preach 
unto the people, and to testify that it is he which is ordained of 
God to be the judge of the living and the dead. To him give all 
the prophets witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins’ (Acts x. 40-43). And Paul 
said in Antioch,—‘ He whom God raised again saw not corruption, 
Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that through 
him (the Risen One) is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: 
and by him all that believe are justified’ (pardoned) (xiii. 37-39), 
And again, ‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved’ (Rom. x. 9). 

If the death and the resurrection of Jesus are named in con- 
nection with each other, so that the latter is added as corrobora- 
tion or antithesis, then the thought is implied, that the resurrec- 
tion is the solemn confirmation of the acceptance of the sacrificial 
death. Thus it is said: ‘Now it was not written for his sake 
alone (that is, Abraham’s), that it was imputed to him ; but for 
us also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on him who 
raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead ; who was delivered for 
our offences (their forgiveness), and raised again for our justifica- 
tion’ (Rom. iv. 23-25). Ard diaiwow rudy evidently expresses 
the same idea as dia ta waparronara mua, for our treatment, as 
if we were guiltless. We cannot possibly regard the one (for- 
giveness) as the effect of the death only, and the other (justifica- 
tion) of the resurrection only: there is rather here a Hebrew 
parallelism, both members of which belong to one proposition,— 
through Christ’s death we receive forgiveness of sins, and this 
significance of his death was divinely attested by the resurrection. 
De Wette also says,1 that the antithesis is founded rather in the 
parallelism than in the thing itself (comp. x. 10). It is exactly 
the same with Paul’s glorious, triumphant utterance from the 
heartfelt joy of faith: ‘ Who shall Jay anything to the charge of 





9 Kurze Erklarung des Briefes an die Romer. 1 Aufl. Leipzig, 1835. P. 50. 
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God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, and cares for our salvation’ 
(Rom. viii. 38, 34). So it is also essentially, when the resurrec- 
tion is mentioned alone. This is evident in the well-known 
reasoning—‘ If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are 
yet in your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished’ (1 Cor. xv. 17, 18) ; add here in thought the 
antithesis (from ver. 20); but now since Christ is risen, our ho 
of redemption and atonement rests on sure foundation. ‘ Death, 
then, is swallowed up in victory. Death, where is thy sting? 
Hell, where is thy victory? But thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. xv. 55, 57). 
Neither are such thoughts strange to Peter, though not so 
usual :—‘ Ye know that ye .. .. were redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ, who has been manifested in the end of the till 
now historical period for your sakes, who, taught by him, believe 
in God, who raised him up from the dead, and gave him glory, 
so that your faith and hope is now really directed to God” (1 Pet. 
i. 18, 20, 21). ‘For even Christ hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might procure for us access to God, 
Tring put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit’ (1 Pet. 
iii. 18). ‘When we remember the unprecise mode of expression 
in the writers of the New Testament, we can no longer be sur- 
prised at the ‘‘ quickening,” nor can we conjecture that Peter sup- 
posed the spirit of Christ to have died. He was thinking only of 
the contrast between putting to death and quickening.” 
We meet with the same consideration also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; where it is said of Jesus, that ‘for the suffering of 
death he was crowned with glory and honour, that he should taste 
death for every man’ (ii. 9). ‘ He in the days of his earthly life, 
offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears 
(... think of the sorrowful hours in Gethsemane, the calling 
from the cross, and of many other troubled moments of the time 
of suffering, John xii. 27; Matthew xxvi. 38, 39; xxvii. 46; 
Luke xxii. 41-44 .. . ) unto Him that was able to save him from 
death, and was freed (properly, heard) from the pangs of death’ 
(edAdBe.w, thus Storr and most modern interpreters, also Tholuck 
and Stein; others follow the Vulgate, pro sua reverentidé, and 
Luther has it, ‘ because he honoured God’: whichever interpreta- 
tion we prefer, the remark always obtrudes itself, that as Jesus 
did suffer death, he was, strictly speaking, not heard; nor does 
the importance of this objection escape the author, but he rightly 
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* Comp. Jachmann, kath. Briefe, p. 135. * Quoted from Jachmann, p. 157. 
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answers it in the following verses ; adding on the one hand, how 
and why Jesus was not immediately heard and delivered ; after- 
wards, however, declaring what was essentially the true hearing, 
namely, the glorification, which, however, supposed that death). 
It is said further, ‘Though he were the Son (af God), yet learned 
he obedience through suffering.’ In the xasmep dv vids there is 
expressed, either the reason of obedience and suffering, since he, 
as Son, was subject to his Father’s will; or better, according to 
Storr, it is the utterance of an apparent objection, which ought to 
have freed him from death; thus, notwithstanding he was the 
Son. "EuaSev riv daaxony is not to be understood as if Christ 
then first learned to obey, but is probably an allusion to the 
proverb, rabyuzta wabnuara, suffering is the school of experi- 
ence ; he learned in his own suffering how difficult it is to obey, 
and thus became pergiomabeiy Suvayevos (ver. 2). That which is 
required in a true priest was seen fulfilled in Christ, namely, 
appearing for us before God, with the zeal which arises from 
fellow-feeling with our sufferings. Finally: ‘Moreover being 
made perfect (exalted by his resurrection to the right hand of 
God, as ii. 10), he became cause of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey him.’ As Jesus the Father, so are all Christians to 
obey Christ, and thus attain to salvation (so John iii. 16). In 
dwaxovev, is expressed the true, active faith, as condition of salva- 
tion (Heb. v. 7-9). 

III. There remain to be cited those passages of the New Tes- 
tament, in which the resurrection of Jesus is represented as the 
proper basis and support of our hope, of our own resurrection, and 
personal immortality. We must first of all observe, that, besides 
the passages cited above, as treating of spiritual (moral) resur- 
rection from the death of sin, with reference to the return of 
Jesus from the grave, there are other expressions occurring, 
which, according to the original sense of the words, speak of 
resurrection and of being resuscitated, but without regard to the 
resurrection of Jesus. 

Paul, for example, describes a life in darkness, and in that 
passage, obscure in its meaning and connection, intends apparently 
to express what is a’ fundamental thought of Christ’s (John iii. 
20): ‘the works of darkness (tgya déxagmx tov oxdrovs) practised 
in secret (xevP7 yevouev2), must shun the light; we may not 
even speak of them (aisxpov éors xal Aye); but everything 
which is reproved by the light (and has been made better by 
the light, éreyx6ueve) comes to the light (Pavegovra:, hides itself 
no longer in the secret of the darkness). for what goes to - 


the light, is itself light (is to be regarded as good); therefore 
it is said— 
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* Awake thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall give thee light’ (Eph. v. 12-14). 


This is evidently a quotation from some sacred hymn, and in 
the Greek original contains three verses— 
eyeipe & xnadeddwy 
nal dvaota &x THY vEXpdiy, 
. / e ‘ 
EM Pavoes cos 0 X pioros. 


Moreover we must not overlook, that Christ, especially with 
reference to his Divine character as the Adyos, is very often, and 
on different occasions, —— as principle and original source 
of life (of his own, and of his followers) ; yet without any possible 
reference to his resurrection, This 1s especially the case with 
John. It is said of the Adyos, ‘in him was life’ (4 fwn, the cre- 
ative power of life, John i. 4); and Christ himself says, ‘ As the 
Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will’ (John v. 21); where, by raising up and 
quickening, the impartation of the new life is intended, which 
believers receive here, and yonder protract eternally; and then 
the expression, ods SAe:, does not denote caprice, but the inde- 

ndence of his operation. He further says, setting out with the 

ather’s Divine independence, ‘ As the Father hath life in himself 
(is original source of life), so hath he given to the Son to have life 
in himself’ (and to impart to others, ver. 26). In reference to the 
world and men, it is true of Christ that he is the author and 
founder of life, which, however, in reference to God, is repre- 
sented as one received from Him, imparted to Christ. Therefore 
Jesus promises eternal life to believers, and says, ‘ This is the will 
of Him that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, may have eternal life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day’ (John vi. 40; comp. 44, 47, 51,54). ‘No man 
taketh my life from me, but | lay it down of myself. I have the 
free power (é€ovsiz) to let it go and to take it again’ (John x. 
18), namely, by the resurrection. That God raised up Christ, is 
not in contradiction with this, since the éousia is given to him by 
God; and the two expressions zvacrmvas, and éyepSivat, * to rise,’ 
and ‘to be raised,’ are used quite indiscriminately. He says also 
as the shepherd of his own, ‘I give unto them eternal life; and 
they shall not perish eternally, neither shall any one pluck them 
out of my hand’ (John x. 28). And elsewhere, ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life ; he that believeth in me, though he die, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall not 
die eternally’ (John xi. 25, 26; comp iii. 16; xiv. 6,19; 1 
John v. 11.) 


PE 
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Statements of this kind seldom occur with Paul; yet they are 
not altogether wanting, when, for instance, he says, ‘ Christ is my 
life’ (Phil. i. 21); ‘Christ hath abolished death (that is, the 
might of death, the fear of his power, of his threatening terrors), 
and brought life and immortality to light through the gospel 
(2 Tim. i. 10; comp. Rom. v. 18, 21). Here belongs also that 
passage (at least written in the spirit of Paul), in the highest 
degree important, ‘ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same ; 
that through his death he might destroy him that had the power 
of death’ (Heb. ii. 14). 

Accordingly it is of course undeniable, that Jesus, in conformity 
with his Divine dignity, had, even during his ministry, power over 
life, and neither could himself become a prey to corruption (odx jv 
Suvardy xpateiotas adrov dd Tov Savarov, Acts ii. 24; comp. 31), 
nor needed, in order to give his followers eternal life, a further 
impartation, by the act of resurrection, of the once-received 
éEovgia. But there occur, nevertheless, many beautiful passages, 
in which our immortality and resurrection are put into such a con- 
nection with the resurrection of Jesus, as, though it cannot be 
regarded as proper causal connection, is in the highest degree 
important and significant, and contains rich comfort for Chris- 
tians, believers in Jesus, the Risen One. If Christ, even accord- 
ing to his entire higher existence, must be regarded as Lord of 
life, how much more, and with how much higher confidence must 
the apostles have apprehended it after his return from the sepul- 


.chre! Accordingly, with loud voice and words of triumph, they 


proclaimed him the Prince of Life (rav épynyov ris Qwiis, Acts iil, 
15, for which the Vulgate rightly has Auctorem vite); and per- 
formed great deeds, with surprising consequences, in his name. 
For the victory over death was now fully purchased, and the old 
objection, that no one had yet returned from the kingdom of the 
dead (xai odx éyvaia4n 6 dvaddcas & gdov, Wisd. of Sol. ii. 1'), 
availed no more." Paul sometimes so expresses himself, that it 
might be doubtful, whether we are to regard him as speaking of 
the spirituali-moral awakening of the faithful to the new Christian 
life, or of the future real resurrection from literal death, Per- 
haps, nay probably, both are to be understood in many passages 
(comp. Rom. vi. 4, 5; viii. 11; 1 Cor, vi 14, where, to say the 
least, a mention of the real, bodily resurrection alone, between ver. 





* Comp. Minucii Felicis Octavius, ii, 8, and my notes on the passage, p. 93 of 
my ed. 

“ Morus observes excellently, ‘Christi reditum in vitam esse nobis pignus nostri 
reditus in vitam [sive ob exemplum possibilitatis, 1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, sive ob nexum 
antecedentis et consequentis, 1 Cor. xv, 23; 1 Thess, iv. 14, quorum hoc tam certum 
est, quam illud], simul pignus future alius vite a morte corporis.’ —Epit. p. 176. 
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13 and ver. 15, would be somewhat strange).* But it is quite 
different with the celebrated, and, for the Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection and of eternal life, eminently cLAssICcAL PASSAGE 
(1 Cor. xv.), in which the apostle argues against certain oppo- 
nents at Corinth. It is evident that these opponents (twés é 
dpiv, V. 12) are on the whole connected with parties prevailing 
at Corinth, about which there are notoriously very different views, 
into which we cannot here enter further. 

This much is certain; these opponents must have been such as 
denied not only a bodily resurrection, but generally an actual life 
after death; for Paul includes both in the conception of the 
dvaorasis vexpav which he defends. Olshausen appears to me to 
be in error here,Y when he ‘thinks merely of the idealistic fancy, 
as if the resurrection were to be taken spiritually’ (p. 455 and 
680). Moreover the opinion of Hiilsemann, with whom Wolf and 
Semler seem to agree, is quite groundless,—namely, that not 
Christians are to be understood, but heathen philosophers, gene- 


* It may be doubted whether the profounder characteristics of New Testament 
teaching, concerning the influence of Christ’s resurrection on believing men, are 
quite reached in this and the two preceding subdivisions. There seems somewhat 
in such passages as Acts ii. 27, John i. 4, v. 21-26, vi. 53, x. 18, xi. 25, xiv. 19, 
Rev. i. 18, Rom. iv. 25, vi. 5, viii. 11, Col. ii. 12, Phil. iii. 21, 1 Cor. vi. 13-15, 
xv. 45-49, | Pet. i. 21, more than anything which is set forth in the text. The 
whole life of Jesus was an appeal from men to God. Perfect innocence and the 
highest holiness, treated with the last injustice, put to shame and death, cried 
loudly and confidently, for the first time, from earth to heaven for judgment and 
vindication. Had it cried in vain, we should have lost faith in God, truth and 
mg and existence had become vain and insupportable. But the appeal was 

eard, and answered on the morning of the third day. Jesus was raised by reason 
of his holiness. Holiness is the key of the universe, which unlocks all the trea- 
sures of God, and cannot be resisted by the bars of the grave. Or if we look at 
the Divine Word incarnate in Christ, as having life and holiness in himself, we 
reach the same point. That which is holiness in the region of morals, is life and 
immortality in the region of existence. In the one it | ager as antagonist of sin, 
in the other of death and corruption. Holiness is the life of the spirit; life, so to 
Page the holiness of the body. If the spirit be living, the body cannot become 
the prey of corruption, Thus, since man is one, it is one agent and one operation 
which quickens the spirit and the body. Raising the dead is the highest act of 
the power of the living God, gives to Him a characteristic appellation, and is the 
noblest and most binding object of faith. And by virtue of the union between 
Christ and believing men, his resurrection involves their pardon, sanctification, 
resurrection, and immortality ; and when these are actually effected, it is by the 
same agent, and is the same continued operation. Christ was raised by the Spirit 
of Holiness; they are sanctified by the power of his resurrection ; which again 
extends even to their bodies, quickening them during the earthly sojourn, and 
then endues their entire being with immortality. Thus Christ, in himself and in 
his members, is the resurrection, life in conflict with death, holiness contending 
with sin, His resurrection is in mystery our entire redemption. Hence the mani- 
foldness of the Pauline expressions.— Translator. 

Y That is, in the representation which he gives of the opinions of the opponents. 
‘These imbued with a Gnostic, spiritual bias, might easily, take offence at the 
resurrection of the body, in which there appeared to them to be a gross mate- 
rialism. It is possible that, like Hymenus and Philetus, they understood the 
avdoraois spiritually. —Olshausen on 1 Cor. xv, 12.—Tr, 
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rally dwelling at Corinth; for Paul evidently combats such as 
belonged outwardly at least to the Christian community (twis év 
duiv, v.12). Just as little can we suppose with Mosheim (in his 
Exposition), that the opponents were such as were inclined to 
Essenism ; for Essenes denied the bodily resurrection only, not 
actual immortality.*. We might much rather be induced to agree 
with Heilmann, Storr, Krause, and others, who understand Sad- 
duczically inclined Jewish Christians, at first devoted to the Chris- 
tian faith, but now relapsed to their old errors. It is well known 
of the Sadducees, that they rejected the resurrection together with 
immortality in general, quite as Paul here describes (comp. Mark 
xii. 18, etc. ; Acts xxiii. 8; Joseph. de Bello Jud. II. viii. 14, and 
elsewhere); and also, that many among them (for others had 
greater moral severity) were, as wanton men, not disinclined to 
the maxim, Paywusv xai miwnev’ avgrov yap &moSvnoxomeyv, which 
Paul reproaehes them with as a discouraging admonition (v. 32). 
It almost seems as if Paul has Jewish Christians especially in 
view, since he appeals for proof of the resurrection of Jesus to the 
witness of the Apostles Peter (v. 8) and James = 7) particularly, 
whose authority was especially weighty with the Jewish Christians. 
What Olshausen alleges against this appears to me hardly tenable. 
The truth of the matter, however, is probably this, that Paul com- 
bats deniers of the resurrection and of immortality, as being both 
among the Jewish Christians, once Sadducees (here the disciples 
of Cephas), and (as Ziegler has already remarked) among the 
heathen Christians (here the Christ party), who had before been 
addicted to some philosophic sect. 

Enough that Paul opposes an error which threatened to become 
ruinous to the Christian faith of the community at Corinth, and 
proves the truth of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection from 
the certainty of the resurrection of Christ; which he does in the 
following course of thought:—‘If, according to the foregoing 
(verses 1-11), the resurrection of Christ rests upon so sure wit- 
nesses, how can some among you maintain that the resurrection 
of the dead is impossible?’ (v. 12). He means to say, How can 
the possibility of that be denied, which has actually happened? 
Logicians would express it, ab esse ad posse valet consequentia. 
‘But if the resurrection of the dead is denied as impossible, then 
Christ cannot be risen, but this matter of fact must be rejected in 
opposition to the most unsuspicious witnesses’ (v. 13). ‘He who 
maintains that, must also admit, that we and all who are convinced 
of the resurrection of Christ as matter of fact, are devoted to an 
empty delusion, which however, with the remarkable multitude of 


* bOapr&a piv elvar 7a cduara — — Tas Bt uxas dOavdrous de) Siauévew x, T.A— 
Joseph, de bello Jud. II. viii. 11. Comp. Antiq. xviii. i. 5, 
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most faithful vouchers, no one will assert’ (v.14). Kyegvyue is 
merely the preaching of the intelligence, Christ is risen; and 
miotis is the doctrine and conviction of the resurrection of Christ 
and of Christians; but xevds is here not vain, fruitless (which is 
rather warais, v. 17), but as sy, false, groundless, otherwise 
than the Corinthian Christians have themselves confessed. ‘ Yea, 
precisely because that event was impossible, we should have to be 
charged with a designed, shameful fraud, which we as messengers 
of God had perpetrated ; truly the unimaginable supposition would 
have to be made, that we had lied for God, testifying that He 
raised up Christ, which cannot be if the raising of the dead in 
general is impossible. This supposition, however, is the less 
credible, inasmuch as we, as Apostles and heralds, are so often 
extraordinarily succoured; but God can succour no one who tes- 
tifies untruly of Him’ (vv. 15, 16). After he has then further 
developed the thought, that, with the resurrection of Christ and 
the faith in it, the essential hopes of Christians fall (and conse- 
are the ziors, that is, the conviction of the highest truths of 

hristianity in general, which are closely connected with the faith 
in Christ’s resurrection, is wztaiz, that is, vain and fruitless; comp. 
wy. 17-19, and p. 76 above), he proceeds:—‘ But now the resur- 
rection of Christ stands firmly as unassailable matter of fact ; 
therefore also the resurrection and eternal felicity of Christians ; 
for all in the resurrection follow Him as the first-fruits of those 
who rise from the dead’ (v. 20). As the first-fruits are token of 
the impending harvest (Lev. xxiii. 10), so the resurrection of 
Christ is the security for the resurrection of all the dead. ‘The 
Apostle disputes ex concessis, but he does not disclaim other 
reasons (vv. 29-32), or the predictions of the Old Testament 
prophets (v. 55; comp. Is. xxv. 8); and closes his whole argu- 
mentation and consideration of eternal life with ascription of praise 
to God,—‘ Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (v. 57). In other passages still, he founds 
in like manner the hope of the immortality and resurrection of 
believers on the certainty of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. ‘ We 
know that He which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us 
also, and lead us with you to felicity’ (2 Cor. iv. 14). Thus the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ appears as the security for ours. 
Some indeed have here wished to understand merely rescue from 
dangers ; but the words are too plain; and especially rzpacrnvas 
cannot well be otherwise interpreted than ‘ present alive,’ ‘lead to 
salvation, to felicity.’ The idea of being presented before a tri- 
bunal (as Qavegw3 var Eumpoodey tov Byuatos rod Xeisrov, 2 Cor. 
v. 10), which Olshausen finds here, has no relation to the context. 
In another passage ;—‘ Our kingdom (moAirevjme, the state, whose 
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citizens we are to be) is in heaven, whence we again await our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ; who shall change the body of our humilia- 
tion, that it may be fashioned like to the body of his glory ’ (Phil. 
ili. 20, 21; comp. Col. iii. 4). Therefore Christ is also called, 
‘the beginning and the first-born from the dead (agwroroxos éx 
trav vexpav, the first-risen from the dead), that in all things he 
might go before us’ (Col. i. 18); which may refer to priority 
both in time and in dignity ; and in any case indicates that he is the 
exemplar of his followers (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1’Thess. iv. 14). 

The words of Peter moreover are of great importance in this 
respect ;—‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to his abundant mercy hath begotten us 
again (transformed) to a living hope through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead’ (1 Pet. i. 3). ‘Through this has our 
hope for the first time become a living one (appearing in clearest 
consciousness) ; for the New Testament reg the resurrection 
as the chief confirmation of the promise of salvation by the Messiah 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 14). 

These are the most important points which the New Testament 
renders prominent concerning the resurrection of Jesus. Of course 
this does not exclude many other considerations, especially all 
those further rich consolations offered in other modes, by this 
eternally memorable event. 








THE ATTESTATION BY MIRACLES. 


Ir we would rightly appreciate the Life of Christ, we must kee 
in mind that the Creator is made known to the creature dose 
two channels of communication—outwardly through the Son, and 
spiritually through the Holy Ghost. As man has lost this second 
bond of union with the Father, so has he forfeited the privilege of 
holding sensible intercourse with the Divine Logos. The spiritual 
separation from God (in which all our race were by nature lying) 
influenced the mode of the Christian revelation, in two ways. It 
blinded men’s eyes, that they could not distinguish the Divinity 
in Jesus; and it prevented him from manifesting his glorious 
presence, which sinful eyes might not behold. 


It is, therefore, what we should expect ; that, when the Incarnate 
Word visited mankind, and attested his mission by the display of 
creative power, such a testimony was received only by the spiritual, 
or those in whom the Divine Spirit was renewing himself, and 


was repudiated by the godless, who possessed no faculties for 
recognizing the Deity. 
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Now, a miracle is properly a work of God, independent of 
actually existing laws; and as these laws (nature, as they are 
called) had been unable to show God, in his true character, to 
his rebellious children, Christ, coming to remedy this deficiency, 
changed nature, 7. e. worked miracles, or opened a new mode of 
apprehending the First Cause. The Lord, therefore, in giving 
these exhibitions of power, invariably confined them to the purpose 
for which they were wrought; viz., to display God to men (as 
they were fitted to receive such knowledge), by other means than 
those which hitherto had existed; and the Saviour’s miracles thus 
stand in marked contrast with the pretended wonders of impostors, 
which only minister to a love of the marvellous. 

1. Jesus did no miracle before he had commenced his mi- 
nistry, because then only did he begin to teach men of God. 
We are told that the turning of water into wine, at the marriage- 
feast of Cana, was the beginning of miracles. It is called a mani- 
festation of his glory ; and it is further added that his disciples 
thereupon believed on him ; that is to say, they had been originally 
attracted to him upon the testimony of others, and by his own 
assertions. They had waited for the io when the Divine should 
appear in the human, and this miracle was regarded as the first 
step towards satisfying their expectations; and yielding thus to 
God ; receiving with thankfulness the faintest glimpse which the 
Father gave of himself, they were growing in spiritual strength, 
and consented to wait still longer till the glory of Christ should 
become more and more clearly revealed. We are authorised, 
therefore, in stating that up to this time the Saviour had himself 
given no external proof of his Divine nature. The stories, once 
in vogue, of his childhood, were such evident fabrications, that 
they have long since ceased even to be known. ‘They were in- 
vented by men who did not comprehend what purpose the miracles 
were to serve; and they represent Jesus as doing wonders cer- 
tainly, but with no instructive design, with no moral significance. 

The miracles, moreover, regarded as proofs of Divinity,* termi- 
nated at the resurrection: they were not needed when his mission 
had been accomplished. ‘They were, after all, but an occasional 
flashing forth of Divinity from the humble Christ. Except at 
these times, he seemed only an ordinary man; but, when the 
period of his humiliation had passed by, and his glorified presence 
was visible by those who had been disciplined for the sight, then 
this very appearance was an extended miracle. It was Divinity, 





® The miraculous draught of fishes, described in St. John’s last chapter, had an 
import, very different from that conveyed by a similar action at the commence- 
ment of the ministry. The first proved his superhuman power ; the last, his care 
of the disciples. 
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displayed, no longer in interrupted gleams, but in one full blaze 
of light. 

a” Christ’s miracles were, with only two exceptions, of a bene- 
ficial tendency. While giving sight to the blind and speech to 
the dumb, raising the cripple on his feet, lifting the sick from his 
bed, and calling back the dead to life, he drew attention to him- 
self as the one whose special office it was to bless mankind. Evils 
such as these are readily understood and sorely felt by all; and 
although the motive which led the suffering to apply for aid to 
Jesus was oftentimes not the product of spiritual wants, still it was 
an earnest motive, and implied not only an actual belief in his 
power, but the growth of love and devotion to that gracious friend, 
and a consequent appreciation of his power and willingness to 
save from moral diseases. 

In this world of trouble we are thus ever taught to feel and to 
know what evil really is, and to wish for deliverance from it. If 
this feeling lead us to Christ, we shall not fail to discover how 
much he loves us and desires our good. Most godly men were 
first induced to seek for Divine support by the pressure of temporal 
affliction, which was proved to be the scourge of him who thus 
chastens those he loves; and the Lord himself pointed out the 
necessary connection that there was between his power to heal the 
sick and his authority to forgive sins. 

It was in consequence of his restoring the nobleman’s son at 
Capernaum, that the man and his whole house believed ; not only 
believed in his power to heal (which it would have been superfluous 
to relate), but in the superior authority he claimed of being the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. Peter and Andrew were doubtless 
attached more closely to him by the recovery of Peter’s wife’s 
mother; and the narrative shows that the crowd of the disciples 
continued to swell with the accession of those who, like a 
Magdalene, were living monuments of his mercy. 

wo instances only are mentioned where the miracle caused 
harm —when the herd of swine were destroyed, and when he 
cursed the barren fig-tree. They seem to be introduced for the 
urpose of preventing the mistake which so many commit, that, 
si sa God is chiefly known as a God of love, there are no 
calamities in store for the wicked. In the case of the men of 
Gadara, we see that there are certain states of the soul which may 
be moved rather by fear than by love. These people were ina 
very deadened condition, as is evidenced not only by their having 
set at nought the religious feeling of their nation about swine ; but 
more remarkably still by their desiring Jesus, after they had wit- 
-nessed and acknowledged his power, to rid them of his presence. 
With such people terror would be more impressive than kindness. 
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We learn also from this how misplaced was the nearly universal 
expectation, at that time, of the appearance of a vengeance-taking 
God; for, in this almost solitary display of force and punishment, 
no moral effect seems to have followed. The humble, gentle 
Christ effected more than if an angel of wrath had descended from 
heaven. 

So likewise, when he withered the barren fig-tree, he taught, 
primarily indeed, that his own countrymen had forfeited their 
position in his kingdom ; for, with the leaves that ought to have 
been accompanied by fruit, with the privileges that ought to have 
induced goodness, they were barren and useless. But, in its 
secon sense, this miracle is for the warning of all men. God 
expects fruit from us all; and while we know him now as a for- 
bearing, long-suffering Father, yet, if eventually, amid the pro- 
fusion of folk e, he finds no fruit, we shall be cast forth as a 
branch and withered. 

3. Christ healed none but those who had faith to be healed. 
No one was cured against his own consent. God does indeed 
reveal himself outwardly to all men alike ; to the infidel as to the 
saint ; to the sneering Sadducee and the unchastened Pharisee as 
to the faithful disciple or the humble penitent. ‘The one, however, 
is benefited, because he is faithful; the other is unaffected, because 
he has never felt the inner need of God. It is so under all the 
phases of humanity. Both with godly and godless there is the 
same nature to be worked upon, and the same facts are presented 
to their contemplation. In the same assembly the profane and 
the worldly listen with apathy to that same narrative which thrills 
through the spiritual or the broken-hearted. Only these latter are 
healed, for they alone have faith to be healed. None can admit 
God but those whose souls are already opening to him; he finds 
no entrance to the dead spirits of those who are not craving and 
hungering after him; so do we find that Christ assured those he 
cured, that their faith had made them whole; and when he 
returned to his own city Nazareth, he could do no mighty work 
among its inhabitants, because of their unbelief. 

In most cases also of healing he demanded co-operation; the 
recovered man was to do something ere the remedy was perfectly 
achieved, and was to signify his faith by his ready compliance. 
This circumstance we see repeated in the greater number of 
Christ’s miracles. Thus the ruler at Capernaum heard no news 
of his child’s restoration until he had gone his way, as Jesus had 
directed him. The brethren on the sea of Galilee would never 
have caught their heavy netful, had they not, relying on the word 
of him who sat in the boat, again put out to sea, and renewed their 
hitherto fruitless efforts. The paralytic at asa and the 
G 
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infirm man at Bethesda were not healed until they obeyed the 
Lord, and took up their bed. The man with the withered hand 
would never have become a testimony of the Lord’s power, if he 
had not believed his word, and stretched forth the limb. The 
man at Jerusalem, blind from his birth, did not see before he had 
washed in Siloam. The ten lepers were not cleansed until they 
had actually set forth to present themselves before the priest ; and 
if Bartimeus had not risen when called, he would have been a 
sightless beggar to the end of his life. 

Neverihialias let us remember that the blind, the crippled, the 
lepers could not heal themselves. It was Christ who said J will. 

4. A very noticeable feature in the miracles was, that they 
were never superfluous: they were never wrought where the ordi- 
nary capabilities of nature could effect the same result. For a 
true miracle, being a revelation of God, apart from the actual 
laws, must, in order to answer this purpose, do only what these 
laws cannot do. It must not supersede nature, but supply its 
deficiencies ; and therefore we do not read of Christ healing those 
who could be healed otherwise. Only those helpless by human 
aid were restored by him. The ever blind, the incurable lepers, 
the withered and maimed, and sometimes the dead, had no means 
of recovery but through the compassionate prophet of Nazareth. 
The woman who had spent her whole living upon other physicians, 
in the vain hope that they could staunch an issue of blood,—who, 
under their treatment, was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse,—was made whole by touching the Great Physician’s 
garments. 

In perfect analogy with this feature, the Lord never continued 
his aid as soon as it had answered its proper end. He gave, 
indeed, to the sons of Zebedee and their partners an abundant 
draught of fishes; but he let them, with their ordinary fishers’ 
craft, haul in the net and drag their wealth to shore. They could 
do this, hard and hazardous as it was. And, when he had raised 
the ruler’s child to life, and so effected what none others could do, 
he did not find food for her, since the parents, of themselves, could 
give her to eat. It is true that, on two grand occasions, he did 
create bread for thousands of wearied tdbentans but it was only 
after the disciples had told him that among so great a multitude 
there was but a loaf or two. And even then he would not con- 
tinue the miracle. He did not waste what already existed, but 
commanded the fragments to be gathered up and kept in store for 
future use. 





> Our Saviour, in rebuking his disciples for thinking too much of the food he 
had given them, reminded them, very remarkably, of the quantity of fragments 
they had taken up. And he did this, not to augment the mere marvellousness of 
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ogee connected with this last-named particular is the 
absence of all miraculous agency, save when the publication of 
his message demanded an authoritative attestation. He did not 
release John Baptist from prison or from death. He did not 
relieve his own wants by exerting his superhuman power. The 
supplies he needed were drawn from his indigent friends. The 
dangers to which he was exposed were avoided, not by striking 
his persecutors dead, but by concealing himself from their malice. 
At the last, while proving that the power was with him (for he 
healed with a touch the mutilated ear of Malchus), yet he would 
not call the legions of angels to his assistance. Still less did he 
put forth Divine influence on the cross: he, who could assure té 
the dying penitent a speedy admission into Paradise, was himself 
suffering torment and feverish thirst, to be alleviated only by the 
same means as could help his companions in ignominy. 

5. There was a marked reserve in the miracles: they were 
never obtruded upon men. Not only were they withdrawn, as we 
have just seen, when they would have been superfluous, but, 
besides, in order to produce the intended moral effect, they were 
os obscured, in order that they might lead men on gra~ 
dually, as all God’s revelations do, and, by presenting a little 
satisfaction to the anxious inquirer, induce him to persevere in 
seeking still further. The Jews, however, forgetting this constant 
occurrence in all God’s dealings with us, were inclined to believe 
that the asserted divinity of Jesus ought to have been instantly, 
and with full splendour, displayed. They desired perfect know- 
ledge of the Eternal, without first learning hia’ and the refusal of 
the Lord to gratify their wish was dictated, not by any hostile 


feeling (as though he would not grant sufficient to convince), but 


by a wise and kind resolution not to substitute for a gentle per- 
suasion, the dazzling and overwhelming sign, which could only 
stupify those not yet fitted to receive it. 

nce, indeed, he departed from his usual course, and displayed 
his greatest wonders before others than his disciples, as though 
for the very purpose of proving that a stupendous miracle could 
have no moral effect upon the unspiritual. He raised up Lazarus, 
whose corpse was already tainted with the loathsome marks of 
corruption, before a crowded assembly of those who loved him 
not. Some witnesses of this wonder, who were wavering in their 
allegiance to him, were now fixed; but others were so. hardened 
by it that they went their way, and lent their aid to those who 





the trausaction ; for he was seeking to lead their thoughts to its moral significance, 
His purpose evidently was to teach that miracles were only exceptional. He would 
have them take notice that the miracle had ceased, and that they had been provided 
with a supply that was to be taken care of, 
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were plotting his death. This, like the destruction of the swine 
at Gadara, was an exception to what he commonly did. Mostly 
he kept aloof from the men who scorned him. He opened him- 
self only to those who had thankfully received his first lessons. 

And this is invariably the Divine arrangement. Even when 
he does show his wonders before men, the heart is never converted 
but when it has been already softening. While it augments the 
faith of the faithful, it ever casts a darker mist over the eyes of 
the blind; for to him that hath shall be given, while from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he hath. 

Thus the miracles of our blessed Saviour were assuredly the 
best, nay, the only, mode of exhibiting his divinity. The circum- 
stances attending them were in exact accordance with God’s 
moral government of the world. 

Especially ought we to take notice that it was almost entirely 
in the form of miracles—that is, of facts, and not of assertions— 
that Christ proved his union with the Godhead. Superficial 
readers of the life of Jesus will often wonder that he did not more 
distinctly say what he was. They will be disposed to urge, as the 
Jews did, ‘ How long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be 
the Christ, tell us plainly.’ And the answer is now, as of old, 
‘The works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 
me. But ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep.’ 

For God reveals everything by presenting certain facts before 
us, and leaving us to deduce from them the divine truth. A reli- 
gious man sees quite enough in the world around to convince him 
that there is a God in heaven; but no voice of thunder proclaims 
it in his ears rather than in the ears of him who sees the same 
facts and denies God’s existence. The one believes the works, 
because he is of God’s sheep; the other understands them not, 
because he has no spiritual faculties for the task. 

Nor is it in religious training only that we are taught, not by 
assertions, but by facts. It is the same in every department of 
knowledge. Superior as we are in scientific attainment to our 
ancestors, we have the same works to learn from as they had. 
The phenomena from which the natural laws have been deduced 
have existed unchanged during scores of generations which did 
not comprehend them. Our great Father does not tell us this or 
that law is true, rather than he told the ancients; but we, from 
studying the facts, have arrived at the laws, while our predeces- 
sors, who could not engage in the study, were suffered to remain 
in their ignorance, instead of being set right by a violation of 
established rules ; and therefore one of the surest proofs we can 
have that Jesus Christ was indeed one with the Creator, arises 
from our knowing that he taught his greatest lesson himself (as 
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God always teaches his natural truths) not so much by saying as 
by showing what he was. The Baptist had previously borne testi- 
win’ to Christ, but his was not the chief evidence ; for the works 
which the Father had given the Son to finish, they bore witness of 
him that the Father had sent him. 

This consideration, moreover, will aid us in perceiving why uni- 
versal persuasion did not follow the miracles. Do any of God’s 
works leave no room for the unchastened to doubt? Is it not 
altogether adverse to the analogy of nature that proffered evidence 
should carry with it overpowering conviction? Such teaching as 
this can be looked for only by those who have not understood our 
moral qualities, and the ae | of our undergoing moral discipline 
and probation. Sceptics say that an acknowledged miracle must 
have left no hesitation on the mind of any. We, on the other 
hand, feel assured that it would never have ees wrought at all if 
it had possessed such power; and if we be disposed to think that 
nowadays, with our scientific acquaintance with the natural laws, 
no one of sane mind could resist the evidence furnished by a pal- 
pable miracle ; and if we are right in believing that in former 
times. a miracle would have no such weight, we partly understand 
why God does not now so interfere with the ordained course of 
things; for by so doing he might destroy all our moral respon- 
sibility. 

There is one class of miracles mentioned as peculiar—the 
casting out of evil demons from those said to be possessed by 
them. We find it impossible to explain these demoniacal posses- 
sions, by referring them to the same causes as ordinary physical 
or moral diseases. The evangelists speak of them as of afflictions, 
quite distinct from simple lunacy, or from sin. The demons dis- 
course quite independently of their victim. The man’s will is not 
overruled, though his powers are subjugated ; for he is violently 
torn, when urged by his tormentor, whither he himself would not. 
When the man seeks to be dispossessed, the demon departs, only 
after a struggle. Such a possession was a restraint in the same 
sense as chains and fetters might he. ‘There was, in consequence, 
no sin implied ; for the will was left unbound, and the dispossessed 
never wore the appearance of a penitent. 

As the objection to a literal demoniacal possession is of the 
same kind as the objection to a personal devil tempting Christ ; 
so our answer to the one will be, in great measure, an answer to 
the other ; and will meet with approbation only from those whose 
views of sin agree with our own. Considering sin, as we do, in 
the light of something originated by another will than God’s, and 
knowing how often we are tempted by causes external to ourselves 
—that is to say, by the influence of some secret sinful will—then 
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the existence of other and more powerful evil creatures than our- 
selves is not only probable, but, indeed, we cannot otherwise 
interpret actual facts. 

Let us notice also that, since one great purpose of Christ’s mis- 
sion was to render our state more likely to be sinless—to remove 
all outward hindrances to our seeking and finding the Father ; 
then it is a fitting scene in his ministry, that he should be depicted 
as taking away those untoward circumstances (such as demoniacal 

ssessions) which prevent our having a holy mind, much as 

ameness prevents bodily movement. In both cases the will is 
unaffected, while the power is destroyed. 

This kind of miracle was therefore in wonderful accordance 
with those by which bodily sicknesses were healed. For, as the 
curing of such diseases conveyed an assurance that the Lord was 
ready to save; so the expulsion of demons, who were goading the 
helpless man into difficulties, where he would be unfortunately 
tempted to sin, expressed most intelligibly God’s loving message, 
that he had placed men in positions where they need not die, 
unless of their own choice. Ranpested in this light, demoniacal 
possessions urged men to sin, in the same kind of way (though 

rhaps more forcibly) as a nervous disease does; which may not, 
it is true, oblige the will to sin, but which succeeds, in most cases 
(where God’s grace is not secured), in alluring to sin. Are we 
not, moreover, Justified in considering the atonement itself, partly, 
at least, as a subjugation of the infernal powers? Does not the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews teach us this, when he says 
= 14, 15) that Christ took our nature upon him, ‘that through 

eath he might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, 
the devil; and deliver them who, through fear of death, were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage?’ If we are right in believing 
that Christ’s death has made the salvation of any human being 
possible, by destroying the powers which prevented such salvation, 
then the expulsion of demons was a foreshadowing, in a particular 
instance, of what he would at length effect for our entire race’; 
for he removed from the man the impediments which obstructed 
the road to Him. 

Whether demoniacal possessions exist now, is a far more diffi- 
cult question to answer. Certainly an authoritative declaration 
that there are no such afflictions, would demand a much more 
accurate acquaintance with spiritual and moral diseases than any 
one among us has attained. Possibly we may admit that, if we 
had the means of expelling demons, we might see many possessed 
whom we now count only as mad, or as spiritually unfortunate. 
But at the same time, in the absence of these means, no one of 
prudent habit will venture to treat as a diabolical phenomenon, 
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what may be only a juggle or an illusion. And, since Christ has 
not yet annulled, but only lessened our external evils, we ought to 
be sure that such possessions (even if existing) must be less fre- 
quent and less terrible than before.« If we really believe that 
evil beings take delight in enticing us into mischief, then we can 
comprehend why, at the time when Christ was putting forth the 
_ of good to remove those powers of evil, the energy of 
emoniacal possessions should have been greater than at any 
other season. Such energy was, in fact, but a continuation, 
though in a smaller degree, of the great temptation of Jesus by 
Satan. 

We have said that, in his office of chasing away the malignant 
“same ag of darkness, the Redeemer showed himself as one who 
rought men nearer to the Eternal, by annulling all that came 
between them. The proclamation was issued that men could, if 
only they would, find access to the throne of grace. Events 
proved, however, that this, which we may call the external work 
of Christ, was not sufficient. Man wants the will, even when he 
has gained the power, to seek God. Strong moral inducements 
must affect the will, in order to bend it back to holiness. 

The first preaching of the gospel did not seem so much to 
imply sinfulness in those that heard it; did not therefore very 
distinctly reveal the atonement, because the offer must first be 
made, that, the road being opened, men might approach God if 
only they would. They were convicted of sin chiefly because they 
would not. And hence, before Christ was absolutely set at 
nought—before it was manifested that the separation between 
God and man was due rather to internal disinclination, than to 
external hindrances, he spoke but little of the means which might 
make us willing as well as able. It was not revealed before men 
were proved to be wilful sinners. This wilfulness appeared in 
we refusing the possible salvation—in their rejection of the 

rd. 

These truths are symbolically expressed at the beginning of St. 
Luke’s eleventh chapter, where the assurance that prayer for the 
Holy Ghost is heard and answered, is joined to the strong 
affirmation of Christ’s power to expel demons, and followed by 
the parable of a man who, having lost one evil spirit, and remain- 
ing empty, becomes the abode of seven others more wicked than 
the first. 

The connection is this: it is a grand piece of information that 





© The Scriptures speak of demons swaying the powers and faculties of men ; and 
the peculiar circumstance attending possession, was the will and the power being in 
opposition to each other. What similarity, then, is there between this and the 
silly stories about possessed tables ? 
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the Father will give the Holy Spirit to all who ask him, or that 
He is accessible to all who are willing to approach him ; and this 
boon is secured to us by the work of Christ, in removing external 
hindrances, of which demoniacal possessions were a siguibuu type. 
Men were enabled to know the Great Spirit, and to become holy 
and blessed, if only they had the inclination. 

But when room is made for access to God, by the rejection of 
the demon, it is then that human disinclination is so often unmis- 
takeably shown. The -room is left empty, swept, and garnished, 
only for evil to take much firmer possession than before. 

The last state of that man is worse than the first. If, when 
God opens the road, and man, thus invited, refuses to advance— 
refuses to be persuaded of God’s love and his own needs, the road 
at length becomes again obstructed—perhaps irremediably so. 
There is no other power to clear the impediments when this has 
failed. ‘If we sin wilfully after we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries.’ W.H. J. 





SCEPTICAL GERMAN THEOLOGY." 


Tne times which immediately succeeded the Commonwealth were 
marked by the manifestation of that scepticism, infidelity, and 
atheism which had been too much concerned in the great civil war. 
Having found their efforts vain to overturn that church which is 
‘built upon the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone ;’ its enemies resolved to attack the founda- 
tion itself. It was much to the credit of all parties, at a time 
when the tempest of religious strife was scarcely assuaged, that so 
many were found who loved the truth of God more than their 
own differences, and that a large number of candid, able, and 
well-furnished men came forward in defence of revealed religion. 
The Deists had appealed to reason, and logical induction, at least 
the most respectable of them ; this appeal was accepted, and the 
evidences of Divine truth were demonstrated to the full satisfaction 
of all candid minds, and to the silencing of gainsayers. Entrench- 
ments were thus reared in the shape of imperishable works, which 





* Die Biblische Theologie. Einleitung ins Alte und Neue Testament, und 
Darstellung des Lehrgehaltes der Biblischen Biicher, nach ihrer Entstehung und 
ihrem geschichtlichen Verbiltniss. Ein Handbuch zum Selbstunterricht, von 
Ludwig Noack. Halle. E. M. Pfeffer. 1853. Pp. 392, 

(Biblical rg, ol An Introduction to the Old and New Testament, and 4 
Statement of the trinal Contents of the Biblical Books, according to their 


origin and their historical relation, A Manual for Self-instruction, by Louis Noack.) 
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have hitherto been found unassailable. The effect in this country 
was, that the rebellion against our holy religion was put down; 
the opinions and writings of its authors became almost unknown, 
or known only as they were cited in the pages of those who had 
refuted them. But, strange to say, the ungodly mischief which 
had thus been banished from England was received and welcomed 
on the continent, especially in Germany ; and while the learned 
writings of our greatest men were scarcely read, and became 
almost unknown among them, the deistic writings were naturalized, 
and became a cherished portion of their standard literature. 
There have doubtless always been some strenuous defenders of 
Divine truth in Germany, and it ought not to be forgotten that 
there is now a band, alas! too small, of faithful and well-furnished 
men, who have lately been the only men in Christendom to put 
forth any serious efforts towards conserving the evidences of 
Divine truth. But in general, the course of things in Germany 
has for many years been a downward one, and many causes have 
conspired in that country to urge the downfall of their religion. 
In our own country, next to an open Bible, which has been 
‘marked, learned, and inwardly digested,’ and to a church, the 
evidences for which are of the same kind as those for the Bible, 
on which it is founded, our national and hitherto inalienable 
principles of reasoning—our rigidly inductive method of arriving 
at truth of all kinds, is of inestimable value ; and hitherto, except 
in the case of a few modern and somewhat noisy talkers, this 

rinciple has never been departed from. Whereas in Germany, 
Kom the time of Leibnitz downwards, it has been more and more 
abandoned. There are doubtless certain elementary truths of the 
nature of axioms, which we can neither prove nor disbelieve, such 
as the conviction of our own being, our continued identity in all 
the changes of life, the existence of a world without us, and our 
moral judgments—these, and some others, have always, in every 
sound system of philosophy, been admitted as being, if not innate, 
at least inherent in the thinking mind. While Locke, however, 
was going to one extreme in this country, Leibnitz went far to the 
other, by widening the boundary of this intuition and in his own 
treatment of moral subjects, asswming principles from his own con- 
sciousness which ought, if true, to have been arrived at by induc- 
tion. And since his time this mode of speculating, we will not 
say of reasoning, on all subjects, has become the rule among his 
countrymen, so that external and historical facts have been treated 
with a degree of levity unworthy of sober and truth-loving men. 
The philosophy of Kant systematized this method of speculation, 
and that of Hegel carried it to an extent beyond which it could 
not well go. Bat the mischief of it has been, that with all the 
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appearance of profound analysis which it presents, the most noto- 
rious of those who have used it, have been guilty of nothing leas 
than mistaking the imagination for what they call the Gewiss. 
heit—the intuitive conviction of the mind. In every new form in 
which this so-called philosophy has appeared, we have, in fact, 
merely the workings of an imagination excited apparently by 
some unnatural cause. 

And what have been the achievements of this philosophy? It 
is remarkable, though perhaps not wonderful, that they have been 
almost solely destructive, consisting in the revival or invention of 
objections to whatever in history and religion had been established 
by investigation and research. It has thus taken the cowardly 
advantage of the negative side, and avoided the onus probandi; 
yet after all the only objections of any apparent weight, at least 
to the facts on which revealed religion is built, have been con- 
stantly taken from an old store of them, which had been furnished 
by the English deists ; while the solid refutation which they had 
over and over again received has been entirely ignored. 

The only product of the German philosophy which seems to 
have a positive form, is the so-called philosophical myth. This 
myth of theirs is a sort of parable, projected, as their phrase is, 
by the ‘myth-forming energy’ of the minds of some ingenious 
persons, nobody knows where and when, in which some political 
or moral notion is put into an historical form, but was never 
founded on any historic fact, though it has been mistaken and 
handed down as such. This sort of thing is found by the Ger- 
mans in such abundance, as springing up in every age which goes 
a little above the memory of the present generation, and is 
asserted with so much confidence, that people are apt to think 
there must be something in it. That the ancients, both in sacred 
and anyone writings, made use of parables and fables, like those 
ascribed to Atsop for instance, to convey political and moral 
truths, there is, of course, no doubt; but there is no proof that 
these have ever been mistaken for history, and they would not be 
classed with the philosophical myths. It may seem rash to say, 
but we will venture to say it, that the notion of a myth, as the 
Germans understand it, is a pure creation of the German fancy. 
Sure we are that none of the philosophers of Greece or Rome knew 
anything about it. ‘Traditions, of the rise of which no other 
rational account can be given than that some fact had given birth 
to them, had in their course become distorted or embellished, and 
these are sometimes referred to by the Greek philosophers as 
uv, yet never with the idea that they were the mere invention 
of fancy. Plato himself was a philosopher sufficiently speculative, 
yet no instance can be produced of any such myth of his invention. 
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The philosophers of whom we have any account before him had 
their hypotheses as to the origin of things, but these were treated 
entirely as such, and approved or disproved as the case might be. 
The Hellenes had their epos, as it is called, in which, according 
to the rigid and sober investigations of Thucydides, certain his- 
toric facts had been magnified and embellished, but that any of 
these were mere pay. ag myths, is utterly improbable. ‘The 
German myths, if ever they arose at all, must have been projected 
at a time when men did not amass 46 slip they were occu- 
pied in the rougher work of maintaining their ground against 
some hostile race, or expelling from their seats some tribe which 
had preceded them. In short, that a myth ever arose after the 
German fashion is a mere assertion of their own, recommended 
by no probability, and by no assignable fact ; yet for the sake of 
this dream of their philosophy, we are expected to give up almost 
all which even in historic times has been among the zexAnpoPogn- 
uéva of honest and sober men! As long as the assaults of Ger- 
man sceptics were directed only against the facts of early profane 
history, the destruction at which they aimed was at least not of 
vital importance. It was certainly annoying to have our glorious 
Iliad condemned as a piece of mere patchwork, consisting of the 
songs of a number of ballad-singers—to have our early Greek and 
Roman history dissolved into a collection of fanciful vapours, the 
exhalation of a heated imagination; and to find men magnifying 
and multiplying the difficulties of ancient history, apparently for 
the mere purpose of exalting their favourite myth. But this sort 
of prey has lately been abandoned in the almost universal hunting 
down of those sacred documents on which our holy religion is 
built ; and the result now is, that according to the finding of these 
men, there is scarcely a fragment of real objective truth in the 
Scriptures, and not a particle of what is Divine. The feeblest of 
these myth-wrights is able to pull down the strongholds of reli- 
gious faith, by disregarding all evidence, and pronouncing the 
word myth! It is not too much to say, that in a vast majority of 
the almost innumerable writers in Germany, who have lately 
directed their hostility against revealed religion, all idea that 
there is such a thing as real objective truth seems to be absent ; 
various and contradictory as their own speculations are, in which 
every man seems to be living on a gossamer of his own spinning, 
every man seems to be convinced that there is no other truth in 
earth or heaven than what has thus occurred to his own brain ; 
and the levity with which writers, even of some distinction, charge 
with lying and falsification of the most atrocious nature, the 
writings of men whose whole aim was truth and morality of the 
purest kind, is a reflection on the honesty and principle of those 
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who invent this slander, to their deep disgrace. We hope and 
believe that as yet the mass at least of the middle and more edu- 
cated classes of our own countrymen have suffered no serious 
mischief from the neighbourhood of this great evil. They have 
not divested themselves of those convictions, and of that love of 
‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest,’ and 
the like, which is natural to an unsophisticated mind, and we 
trust there is no danger that they ever will. A few there are 
who affect a singular notoriety, who use the unintelligible jargon 
of the German philosophy, and tell us forsooth that ‘the old 
foundations are ditiog beneath our feet ;? but these have in fact 
only mistaken a vertigo of their own brain for an earthquake, and 
all we need do is to wish them better. A few others have been 
alarmed out of their propriety at the big words which have ex- 

loded in their ears, and have hid their heads in the bush of 
Romish infallibility: these also are much to be pitied. But in 
very deed, if we look to our evidences, if we examine our founda- 
tions, they are as firm and impregnable as ever; only we should 
look to them, and make caliian uainted with them, that we 
may be able, for our own sakes, anil for the sake of honest men 
who may have been unduly scared by modern apparitions, ‘to 
give an account of the faith that is in us.’ 

The ‘Biblical Theology’ of Ludwig Noack, though not the 
very worst specimen of the productions of the school to which he 
belongs, would afford sufficient illustration of what has been said. 
The author of this work is somewhat notorious in his own country 
among those who approach the extreme of what is called the 
‘extreme left.’ His book is intended chiefly for private students, 
and professes to supply these with the means of self-instruction. 
In some respects it is adapted to this object; the style is more 
agp een than German writing on these subjects commonly is 

t contains some information which is valuable in a literary point 
of view, mixed however as even this is with much that is founded 
on mere assumption. But when we come to the author’s theology, 
we think our readers will agree with us that the state of things in 
Germany must be very fearful which allows such things to be 
printed in the best style of Pfeffer of Halle. 

After asserting that almost all the facts and doctrines of the 
Old Testament were fabricated by Jewish priests some time after 
the captivity, either out of myths, to which they gave the form of 
history, or out of their own consciousness, he telhe us of course that 


the Pentateuch contains no information that may be relied upon; 
the books of Judges and of the Kings were founded on no historical 
documents ; that neither David nor Solomon wrote anything, and 
so forth ; he gives his solitary student the result of his own sagacity 
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on these subjects. He tells him, p. 40: ‘The agency of Moses 
consisted mainly in the endeavour to establish in the minds of the 
people a reverence for the ancient national god Kijun’ (mentioned 
as an idol, Amos vy. 25). ‘In order to accomplish this, Moses 
represented him as the negative power of nature manifested in 
consuming fire—made him a spiritual being, and raised him to 
the dignity of the divine ruler of nature under the form of Je- 
hovah.’ ‘This statement he repeats p. 43. The agency of Moses 
was the beginning of a higher development, which was connected 
with his 4 energy the ancient Saban national god Kijun— 
Moloch—Saturn, as the holy and exalted deity of the people of 
Israel—a development which had its origin with Moses, and was 
carried out by him.’ So that the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob—a Being the conception of whom, as exhibited in every 
page of Scripture, is sublimely above the most exalted notion 
which the genius of the best and most brilliant of the heathen phi- 
losophers could picture, is here declared to be the invention of a 
half-barbarous and almost illiterate shepherd (for such Moses was, 
according to Noack), and his attributes of wisdom and perfect 
ness dishonestly ascribed to one of the worst of barbarian 
idols! After this specimen of his theology in reference to the Old 
Testament, our readers will scarcely desire to enter into his details 
—suffice it to say, that a to the author, there is scarcely 
a particle of history in the Old Testament Scriptures, and not an 
atom of objective truth. 
The writings of the New Testament cannot in general, even by 
a German, be declared to be quite unhistorical, but by our author’s 
method the result is much the same as if they were. We had 
supposed that the ‘risible absurdities’ of the naturaliste had been 
put down in Germany. The mythic school had in a great degree 
succeeded in doing this good, that they had laughed out of coun- 
tenance the miserable shuffling of Paulus and his sort, who at- 
tempted to adhere to the historic basis of the Scripture narrative, 
while they explained away everything which appeared to be 
beyond the daily experience of life. We are surprised to find 
that Noack has not given up the method of the rationalists, while 
he goes the full length of the mythists in cases where his rational- 
ism would have failed him. His definition of a miracle removes 
all difficulty on the score of them. ‘A miracle,’ he says, ‘is the 
product of that mythic-forming activity of the mind which seeks 
to restore the regular connection of the world’s development, which 
is lost to the present consciousness, by assuming an immediate 
interference of the unlimited will, a special divine display of 
power.” Of course any real display of such a power is quite out 
of the question according to the author’s theology. 
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The absence of everything which was really divine, and which 
was at all above the vulgar events of life, being thus a settled 
thing, it would seem a matter of small importance whether the 
books of the New Testament are genuine or not, or when the 
were written ; and we cannot imagine why they should be thought 
worthy of so much critical pains as pepe 90 and scholars have 
bestowed upon them any more than a multitude of later legends, 
speculations, and fancies on various other subjects which the igno- 
rance or imposture of men put forth. It may, however, be useful 
to give some specimens of the manner in which our author con- 
trives to dispose of the facts and documents of the New Testament, 
especially as he sometimes condescends to give us something like a 
reason for his opinions. 

The Gospel of Matthew is, as the author rightly states, the 
oldest of the historical records of the rise of Christianity. But 
with regard to this, the author inclines to the conclusions of the 
Tiibingen critics, that it was written considerably after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and at a time when the confusion of things was 
such that it was impossible to arrive at certainty as to many im- 
portant events. The other Gospels are worthy of scarcely any 
regard as historical documents ; the Gospel of St. John was not 
written by him; and the Acts of the Apostles is to be consulted 
with great caution as tu the events succeeding the death of Christ. 
Of the Epistles of St. Paul only four are allowed to be genuine; 
the rest are either forgeries, or falsely ascribed to him. As to the 
events recorded in the Evangelists, we shall see into how small a 
compass they are brought by the following account of them. His 
assumption being that because Jesus availed himself of the notions 
which existed among his countrymen respecting the Messiah, by 

resenting himself to them as such, in order to give effect to the 
eotiahe which he wished to disseminate, those who in after-times 
drew up a sort of imaginary life of him, ascribed to him all those 
miracles which the Jews had expected in their Messiah. Hence 
all the so-called Messianic miracles, such as Jesus is said to have 
appealed to as proofs of his Messiahship, are myths. To these are 
to be added the following. All which is said about the dirth of 
Jesus, as well as all which related to the birth of the Baptist— 
the accounts of the place of his birth—the circumstances of it— 
of the angels and the wise men—the descent into Egypt—his ap- 
pearance in the temple—his baptism—temptation—all in fact 
which was extraordinary are mythic. What is said about the 
agony in the garden—the prophecies of his resurrection—the phe 
nomena at his crucifixion—his departure from life—and his resur- 
rection are either myths or mere legends. 

The author thinks it likely that Jesus had the power of healing; 
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but here he employs his rationalism :—‘ The healing power which 
Jesus had was connected with the healing arts of the Rabbins and 
Essenes, and may have had some analogy to magnetic cures. If 
then the healing power which Jesus possessed and exercised was 
related to the phenomena of animal magnetism, it was merely a 
natural gift, which could only so far support his claim to be the 
Messiah in the minds of the Jews, as they expected miraculous 
power of healing in their Messiah. The failures of Jesus were, 
as happens in all cases, forgotten, and the successful cases, which 
here and there occurred, were remembered, multiplied, and m 
nified, so that in the particular miracles of healing which the 
evangelical history has mentioned, the amount of fact which existed 
is not to be ascertained’ (p. 245). We will give our readers only 
one more specimen of this unprincipled shuffling. It relates to 
the crucifixion, and what he calls the legend of the resurrection of 
our blessed Lord. ‘ After he had hung some hours on the cross, he 
became exhausted and lost his consciousness in a swoon. In this 
state he was taken down from the cross by one of his followers, 
and laid in a new-made tomb, On the evening of the next day 
the Galilean women who attended him went to the tomb, and 
found it empty, and on their return met Jesus, who commissioned 
them to tell his disciples that he was alive and would meet them 
in Galilee. How long he remained én close concealment at home 
and secretly communed with his disciples, we have no further 
account ; but his public life was at an end, and when he really 
departed from life, his disciples entertained the conviction that he 
spiritually survived among them’ (p. 254). The author elsewhere 
says that there is no proof that Jesus died upon the cross; he 
erely swooned, and when taken down returned to consciousness, 
out of which circumstance the legend arose of his resurrection. It 
seems then that the Founder of Christianity was an impostor, who 
shrewdly availed himself of the vain expectations of the Jews to 
assume a character which did not belong to him—that his disciples 
were his dupes, a set of weak and credulous men, and that from 
this source the whole system of Christianity was developed. Now 
whether that system be true or false, it hes always been allowed 
to be a system perfectly harmonious, containing the most exalted 
principles of religion and morals, and that it attained this form in 
perfection at no great distance from its origin. But we will ask 
at least our English readers whether there has ever been anything 
in the history of mankind to give a grain of pene to the 
notion that a system of any kind, and above all such a system, 
could have sprung from such an origin. A cloud of German 
hilosophers have had their myth-forming activity in busy exercise 
half a century, among whom have been many who have in the 
VOL, VII.—NO. XIII. H 
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estimation of their own people far outshone the brightest lights of 
antiquity, but what system have they evolved? Germany is at 
this hour nothing but a chaos of jarrmg opinions, the authors of 
which not only contradict each other, but almost as often contra- 
dict themselves ; and whereas it cannot be denied that the founders 
of Christianity made great sacrifices in support of the system which 
they promulgated, we do not believe that the modern philosophers 
would give up a single whiff of their pipe in favour of any or all 
of the theories they have projected, and indeed this would be 
beyond their value. The Epistles of St. Paul cannot at any rate 
be disposed of as myths or legends. The author allows that ‘ they 
are the most important monuments of apostolic times, the truest 
expression of the original and deep-thinking spirit of their author,’ ’ 
But he seems inclined to yield to the decision of the Tiibingen 
school, that of the thirteen Epistles only four are genuine. He 
gives us, however, his own reasons for rejecting the Epistles to 
the Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, and the Pastoral Epistles; 
and as these objections are of a kind which common mortals may 
judge of, it may be well to see of what sort they are. We will 
take, however, but one example, viz. the Epistle to the Ephesians 
—observing that the Epistles rejected are just those which haye 
been most valued by spiritually-minded men; this was too pro- 
bably their fault in the eyes of these people. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians is cited as such by almost all the early Fathers. The 
absence of the words év *Egeow has raised a doubt whether it was 
addressed to the Ephesians ; but whether it was addressed to them 
or to the Laodiceans, or was a kind of circular, is a matter of 
no importance as to its genuineness. His reasons for branding 
the Epistle to the Ephesians as a forgery are these :—‘ Its pro- 
lixity and poverty of thought.’ Now we do not believe there ever 
was a piece of writing so affluent in ideas of the highest order as 
this Epistle, pr in which the course of thought was more pro- 
gressive. M. Noack’s countryman Harless, in his valuable ‘ Com- 
mentary’ on this Epistle, has admirably exhibited both these 
qualities. The manner of advancing, too, is such as is peculiar to 
St. Paul, or at least is used more abundantly by him than by any 
other writer, viz. by what may be called episodical departures from 
his subject for the sake of expanding a particular thought, to 
which he returns by natural degrees. 

His next objection is the frequent departures in it from what is 
Pauline; and he has cited several passages which, for some 
reason or other, he thinks not Pauline in the mode of expression. 
Deriving his notion of what is Pauline from a superficial glance at 
four Epistles, he rejects the other nine chiefly for not being so; 
t.e. he has plainly assumed beforehand his notion on this subject 
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after the fashion of his school, and made this assumption his test. 
But when he gives us a hint of what his Paulinism is, we know 
what he means, and can judge accordingly. Thus he tells us the 
doctrine of Paul is contradicted in Eph. ii. 8, 9: ‘For by grace 
are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the 
gift of God. Not of works, lest any man should boast.’ His 
objection to this is, that ‘the writer speaks of grace as being 
objective instead of subjective, as Paul does.’ Now we are bold to 
say that the word xzpis hardly ever, if ever, occurs in any New 
Testament writer in a swlyective sense. The use of it here is 
exactly the same as in the 4th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
where the Apostle’s whole argument is, that we are saved not by 
virtue of anything inherent in ourselves, but by God’s free gift. 
But, strange to say, this writer brings the very opposite objection, 
almost in the same breath, to the ge Eph. ii. 10,—‘ For we 
are His workmanship, created in Gimist Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained, that we should walk in them :’ 
the objection being, that the writer connects faith with works, 
which Paul does not. ‘The Apostle always connects the Christian 
virtues, which this sciolist confounds with God’s grace, with faith, 
as essential to its existence in a Christian, though not the imme- 
diate cause of his justification ; this being ‘ Not of works, lest an 
man should boast.’ Our readers would hardly believe how same | 
of this sort of contradictory levity there is in writers of this class 
who call themselves theologians. 

Many es are charged with Gnosticism and Montanism. 
The first heresy is said to be contained in the following passages, 
Eph. i. 22, 23 :—‘ And hath put all things under his feet, and gave 

im to be head over all things to the Church, which is his body, the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all.’ These sentiments, and most 
of these expressions, are identical with those in 1 Cor. xv. Christ 
is here said to be the zAvpwya of the Deity, a word which is justi- 
fied by many expressions of St. Paul. ‘The Apostle may have 
thought of the Eastern philosophy in the use of it—a philosophy 
with which some learned men mn Asia Minor were probably 
acquainted, but which had prevailed in the East long before the 
rise of Gnosticism; but this is very doubtful, and the charge of 
Gnosticism perfectly absurd. 

Another Gnostic passage is Eph. ii. 14,—‘ For He is our peace 
who hath made both one, and broken down the middle wall of 

rtition ;’ but this is as alien from the spirit of Gnosticism as it 
is consistent with the whole teaching of St. Paul, according to 
whom, ‘In Christ Jesus there is no longer Greek and Jew, Bar- 
barian and Scythian, but all are one.’ Another passage in Eph. 
iii. 19, condemned as Gnostic, is so on the same — as in 
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Eph. i. 23, viz. the use of the word wAypwua, ‘that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith ... that ye may be able to know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
with all the fulness of God.’ This passage explains the former, 
and shows that the fulness here referred to is anything on earth 
but the Gnostic mAanpwuz. 

Montanism consisted chiefly in extravagant notions on the part 
of Montanus and his followers as to the Holy Spirit. He is said 
to have given out that the Paraclete was either manifested in him, 
or, at least, that a more than Pentecostal measure of His gifts 
was granted to himself and his followers. Now, in almost all the 
writings of the New Testament the gifts of the Spirit are declared 
to be possessed by the Apostles, and, at least, some of their imme- 
diate converts ; and this subject is abundantly referred to in those 
Epistles of St. Paul which this writer allows to be genuine ; yet a 
number of passages in the Epistle to the Ephesians are declared 
to be Montanistic on the mere ground of their reference to these 
spiritual gifts, such as Eph. i. 13, 14: ‘In whom also, after that 
ye believed, ye were sealed with that holy spirit of promise, which 
is the earnest of our inheritance,’ where the Apostle doubtless 
refers to what is stated to have taken place in the case of Ephesian 
believers on their reception of Christian baptism. The author 
charges the writer of this Epistle with forgery, moreover, on the 
ground of its being addressed to the Ephesians, whereas the only 
doubt on the subject which has ever arisen has been whether it 
really was addressed to them, and this chiefly because of the 
absence in some mss. of the words év ’"Egeow ; and Noack himself 
mentions the circumstance of this omission. Yet he chooses to 
take it for granted that the writer did address it to the Ephesians, 
and implies that he did so in ignorance of the circumstances of the 
church to which it is falsely addressed. But here our theological 
instructor has himself displayed an ignorance or carelessness which 
we marvel at even in him. He says the Epistle is addressed toa 
church of converted Gentiles, and is therefore unsuitable to one 
which was made up of Jews and Gentiles. But from the account 
we have in the Acts of the Apostles, it appears that comparatively 
a small number of Jews were among the Apostle’s converts at 
Ephesus. Weare informed, Acts xix., that St. Paul, after -— 
discoursed in the Synagogue some time without success, dep 
from them, and disputed for the space of two years in the school 
of Tyrannus; that the effect of his ministry was so great among 
the centiles as to ruin the trade of the heathen artizans, and to 


be the occasion of an insurrection on their part, which makes it 
certain that the bulk of believers must have been Gentiles; 80 
that, in fact, a letter addressed to the Church at Ephesus, ought 
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to have consisted mainly of an address to Gentiles, though, 
indeed, the assumption that it was so entirely is contradicted by 
some important passages in this letter. 

We will conclude by remarking that we cannot at all under- 
stand the state of mind which could so lightly, and on grounds so 
frivolous and false, attach the infamy of imposture to the writer of 
this Epistle. A character so destitute of a sense of moral recti- 
tude could not have written it. In all cases of real imposture 
which have been met with, a want of subjective acquaintance with 
what was good has betrayed itself; a drivelling poverty of soul 
which has been unable to conceal the sinister motive for its hypo- 
crisy: whereas it is impossible that anything below an ardent 
love for whatever is exalted in morals, and divine in the Christian 
virtues, could have raised the soul of the writer to the inspiration 
of this Epistle. It is here that that beautiful combination is found 
which comprises the substance of sound philosophy and of divine 
revelation in reference to human ethics, 2anSedovres év dyzarn, the 
union of truth with benevolence being the very soul of virtue ; and, 
again, iv. 24, * Put on the new man, which is formed according to 
God in righteousness and sacredness of truth (bcsrnt1 ris dAnfetas): 
wherefore, putting off what is false, speak truth every one with 
his neighbour.’ And yet this very man, according to Noack, was 
a Gnostic or Montanist heretic, who was palming this Epistle upon 
his neighbours, as an apostle of Jesus Christ, by inserting such 
pag as the following :—‘I, Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ 
or you Gentiles, desire that ye faint not at my tribulation for 
you. ‘I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.’ ‘ Praying 
for me that utterance may be given me that I may open my mouth 
boldly to make known the mystery of the Gospel, for which I am 
an ambassador in a chain’ (év zAvce:). Would to God that these 
German theologians knew at least something of that sacredness of 
truth which is a recommended, or thought it possible the love 
of it had ever influenced a human heart. In that case they would 
feel the impossibility of charging upon a writer like this, especially 
on grounds so frivolous, an utter disregard to the principles for 
which he was so earnestly pleading—an imposture of the foulest 
kind, practised without any imaginable motive for it. We have 
iimerbed upon this book to a much greater extent than it indi- 
Vidually deserves ; but we mourn to say that it is a type of a vast 
proportion of the theology which the German press presents, and 
which has all but extinguished religion in that country. 


Beckenham. S. T. 
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WAS THE LAST SUPPER A PASCHAL FEAST? 


Tue repeated allusions to the passover in Luke xxii. 7-15, and 
in the corresponding passages of St. Matthew and St. Mark, have, 
as is well known, been a source of much difficulty to students of 
the Gospel history, especially to those who delight in tracing in 
our Lord’s history, the accomplishment of what was foreshadowed 
in the law and in the prophets. The words of St. Luke seem to 
imply that the supper of which our Lord was about to eat, was the 
passover supper; while on the other hand, the whole tenor of St, 
John’s account of it shows that all this took plave before the pass- 
over.* Moreover, by his allusion to that rule of the paschal sacri- 
fice, ‘a bone of him shall not be broken,” St. John clearly teaches 
us that Jesus really was the true passover lamb. If then Jesus 
really was the antitype of the lamb sacrificed annually at the pass- 
over, we might, & priori, expect that He would be sacrificed at 
the same time as the passover lamb ; and there is much to con- 
firm us in the belief that He actually did give up his life at the 
same hour that the paschal lamb was sacrificed in the temple, 
But then, if the Lamb of God was sacrificed at the passover, the 
supper which He ate on the preceding evening must have been 
before the passover. Here then lies the difficulty. St. John 
seems to be at variance with the other evangelists. 

This difficulty has long been noticed, and various schemes have 
been proposed for the solving of it. Some suppose that there was 
a difference of opinion between different bodies of the Jews, as to 
the proper day for eating the paschal supper. Mr. Benson‘ 
assumes that our Lord must certainly have eaten it at the correct 
time; and that therefore the other Jews were wrong in their 
calculations. Others suppose that our Lord ate the passover 
supper by anticipation; that the last supper was indeed a paschal 
feast, but eaten before the legal time. Of this opinion Mr. Clin 
ton and Mr. Gresswell are the chief modern propounders. 

These theories proceed on the assumption that the last supper 
of our Lord actually was a paschal supper. But here occurs an 
important question: ‘Was it a heilat supper?’ If it was not, 
then the difficulty at once vanishes: St. John’s account would not 
then be at variance with those given by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. 





“ John xiii. 1, for instance. > John xix, 36. 
* Chronology of our Saviour’s Life, p. 301. 
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Now it has been observed by Mr. Gresswell,* that in St. John’s 
account of the supper there is not any ‘such expression’... . ‘as 
would even suggest the inference that our Lord was celebrating a 
passover.’ Neither, may we add, is there the least trace of its 
being a paschal feast in the accounts which the other evangelists 
give of the supper itself,° as distinguished from the preliminary 
preparations for it. There is no mention of any bitter herbs, or 
even of the lamb, which constituted the material part of the feast. 
Neither do we, among the proceedings so minutely described, 
find any mention of the act of sacrificing the lamb.‘ 

Besides these negative arguments there are others, of a more 
positive nature, sufficient to shake the opinion so generally re- 
ceived, of its being a paschal supper. The law of Moses seems to 
indicate that the paschal feast was to be eaten in an erect pos- 
ture :§ but Jesus reclined (zvéxerro, Matt. xxvi. 20, dvéweoe, Luke 
xxii. 14) with his apostles. The circumstance that John lay in 
Jesus’ bosom, indicates the same posture. ‘This was a deviation 
from the requirements of the law, which, if this were a hal 
feast, could scarcely fail to attract notice at a period when the 
strict observance of the law to the very letter was so much in- 
sisted on. 

Again ; at the original passover—and there is every reason to 
believe that the same regulation was binding at all subsequent 

vers—Moses said," ‘None of you shall go out at the door of 
is house until the morning.’ But' Judas Iscariot did go out ; 
80 too did Jesus and the other eleven apostles. Surely they would 
not have gone out on the evening of a paschal supper. We may, 
without irreverence, suppose that He, who came to fulfil the law, 
would not at so momentous a crisis have transgressed the law. 
Surely this is a strong argument against the supposition of this 
being a paschal supper. 

All the accounts then of the supper itself completely negative 
the supposition that it was a paschal supper. They lead to quite 
acontrary conclusion. The idea of its being a paschal supper 
would probably never have been entertained at all, if it had not 
been for the frequent allusions to the paschal feast in Luke xxii. 





* Dissertations, vol. iii. p. 99. 

* Luke xxii. 15, will be noticed hereafter, 

' If they are right who suppose that each paschal lamb must be sacrificed in the 
temple, there is a fresh difficulty in the way of those who suppose that this was a 
paschal feast, The sacrifice of a paschal lamb on the day before the legal time 
must have attracted the notice and animadversion of the priests. 

8 Exod. xii. 11, 

» Exod, xii. 22, 

' Mark also the supposed reason of his departure. Some of the other apostles 
supposed that he was sent to buy something ‘ against the feast,’ els thy éopriy. 
This seems to imply that they had not yet begun to keep the feast. 
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7-15, and in the parallel passages of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 


These allusions, it must be confessed, are such as at first sight to 
induce the belief that the last supper was a paschal supper ; but 
it may be questioned whether they necessarily imply this. [Topev. 
Odvres Erommdoate Huiv td macxa, Luke xxii. v. 8; Llot tor: 1d xan 
Tihuwa, Omov To WaoKa meta Tav wabntay wou Payw, ver. 11% 
‘“Hroizacav ro macyxa, ver. 13. Such expressions certainly do 
imply that Peter and John did indeed prepare for the coming 
passover ; but they do not necessarily imply that the supper, at 
which they that same evening reclined, was that passover supper, 
The preparations were — made for a supper on the follow. 
ing day—the day on which the passover lamb would legally be 
eaten. Considering the holy occupations of that day, it is not 
unlikely that all preparations for the supper would be made the 
day before, except only the slaughter and roasting of the lamb, 
That of course would be deferred till the evening oy3 yn }°2 of the 
fourteenth of Nisan." 

It does not seem that the mention of the preparations for the 
passover necessarily implies that the supper, at which our Lord 
sat down, was the passover supper. ‘There is, however, one ex- 
pression which tends to this supposition, when taken in conjunc 
tion with the mention of these preparations. St. Luke, vy. 14, 
says, ‘When the hour was come (ite éyéveto 4 dpa), he sat down 
with his disciples.’ Even this expression, however, is not con 
clusive. ‘Zhe hour’ might mean the usual supper hour—iJias 
vevojzevns, as St. Matthew and St. Mark express it. It does not 





y 


(present), ‘I keep,’ not wovhow (future), ‘1 will keep.’ The expression seems 
somewhat indefinite in point of time; for of course our Lord did not mean to say, 
‘Iam keeping the passover at thy house.’ Can it be analogous to the English 
expression, ‘ Tell B. that I dine with him to-day’? In such a message A. informs 
B. that he intends to dine with him; but he by no means prophesies that he in- 
fallibly will dine with him. Many unforeseen events might interfere with this 
intention. In like manner, this message of our Lord might not amount to an 
actual prophecy that he certainly would eat the paschal feast at that man’s house, 
Jesus might mean to say, ‘I intend to eat the passover at your house, if not 
prevented.’ (See note ”.) 

™ Calmet, as cited by Wolf, on Matt. xxvi. 19. 

* The question will arise, ‘ But why should our Lord make such preparation 
against a feast of which he foreknew that he should not partake?’ In reply to this 
we may remark that, though he would not live to partake of it himself, yet his 
apostles might eat of it. What is more important to remark is, that he was pre- 
pared to observe every ordinance of the law. Though in his divine foreknowledge 
he foresaw that the Jews would arrest him before the passover, yet it was not for 
him to fail in the discharge of any appointed duty, He prepared to eat the passover; 
and if the Jews at that critical moment prevented his eating of it, that would be 
their fault, not his. He had made every preparation for the approaching feast, 
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sion, % dex, had reference to any particular point of time in the 

chal ceremonies, it would, we may suppose, indicate the pre- 
cise hour at which the paschal lamb was sacrificed in the temple, 
rather than the hour (which was not prescribed in the law) at 
which the different families or sodalitia began to eat each of the 
lamb which they had sacrificed for their households. 

A more serious objection is in that expression of our Saviour 
recorded in the 15th verse of St. Luke's account: ‘ With desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer.” “Em- 
Qumig eweWunca rovTo TO MacKa Payeiv ued’ dudv, Heo Tov we Wabeiv. 
An advocate of the usual opinion will say, ‘ How can you get over 
this? This surely proves that the last supper of our Lord was a 
passover supper.’ Nevertheless it does not prove it. How often 
in the New ‘Testament is the verb éa4vuciv used to express unful- 
filled desire! St. Matthew, xiii. 17, reports our Saviour to have 
said, TloAAct mgopiiras nai Sinasos emeduncay Wely & Adsmete, nai 
odx eidov. ‘Many prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
the things which ye see, and have not seen them.’ St. Luke, 
also, xvil. 22, records the following saying of our Lord: ’*Eaév- 
oovras Hrtoas Ore EmOuancete Mia THY NucQay Tod viov Tov avopwaou 
deiv, xat ovx Sfeobe. ‘The days will come when ye shall desire to 
see one of the days of the Son of Man, and ye shall not see it.’ 
In St. James, iv. 2, we find the following expression of the same 
kind: "EmMfuucire, xai odx Exere, ‘ Ye lust, and have not.’ If we 
turn to Rev. ix. 6, we find the verb é4ueiv again used in the 
same manner: "Emfuynooveiw dro9aveiv, x2i Qedderas 5 Savaros ax” 
autév; ‘Shall desire to die, and death shall flee from them.’ In 
all these places éaivyciv is used to express unfulfilled desire. In 
Luke xv. 16, and xvi. 21, and in 1 Pet. i. 12, this verb probably, 
though not necessarily, conveys the same meaning. If, then, the 
simple verb is so often used to express unfulfilled desire, it is not 
malikely that the compound expression, ém4uuig émeSvunsa,’ has 
the same meaning: so that, when our Lord said, ‘With desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you,’ he may have meant, ‘I 
should have liked exceedingly to have eaten it with you; but 
circumstances will not permit me to eat it with you any more on 
earth: I cannot eat it with you until it is fulfilled in the kingdom 
of heaven.’ What might be the cause of this exceeding great 
desire to eat of that particular passover, we cannot know ; but it 
is quite conceivable that there may have been some great reason 
for his wishing to eat of that one particular passover :? or it may 








® Corresponding to the Hebrew construction, with the infinitive absolute. 

P It may be that at that passover the season had arrived for some heavenly inter- 
vention —an intervention which, he foresaw, would be prevented by the unbelief 
of the Jews, but which would have taken place if they had permitted him to eat 
of that passover. 
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be, that affection for his followers induced this desire to eat of the 
paschal feast with them once more before his death. Whatever 
the reason might be, there is nothing to show that his desire was 
gratified. It might be—nay, it probably was—an unfulfilled 
desire. The last supper may not have been a paschal feast at all. 
If so, then the difficulty vanishes at once: the accounts of all the 
four evangelists will be perfectly consistent with each other. 
Other difficulties still remain; but one at least will have been 
cleared away, if it be established that the last supper of our Lord 
was not a paschal feast. 


Burton Pedwardine. H. H. B 





THE TREADING UNDER FOOT OF THE HOLY CITY 
(Rev. xi. 2), 
VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH THE PREDICTIONS IN 
Dan, xi. 40-45; Zech. xii. 1-9; and Zech. xiv. 1-3. 





A portion of this Article has already appeared in print. 


Tue transactions recorded in the 10th and 11th chapters of the 
Apocalypse seem to be closely connected with each other. A 
mighty angel is introduced to us at the beginning of the former 
chapter, and the attentive reader cannot but be deeply impressed 
by the language of the oath which he pronounces, as well as by 
the description of his terrible glory and majesty. 

Of the seven angels who had the seven trumpets, six had already 
sounded in succession; and the blast of each trumpet had been 
followed by severe judicial visitations from the Most High upon 
the sinners who had provoked his displeasure. Before the fifth 
angel had sounded, St. John ‘saw and heard an eagle flying in 
the mid-heaven, saying with a loud voice, Woe, woe, woe, to those 
who dwell upon the earth by reason of the other voices of the 
trumpet of the three angels, which are about to sound.’ Even 
the heavy judgments under the two woe-trumpets did not bring 
men to repent of, and forsake, their sins. For we read, in Rev. 
ix. 20, 21, that ‘the rest of the men who were not killed by these 
plagues repented not of the works of their hands, that they should 
not worship demons and idols of gold and silver . . . . neither 
repented they of their murders, nor of their sorceries, nor of their 
fornication, nor of their thefts.’ Now such a state of universal 
impenitence in those who survived these plagues, may prepare us 
to expect that, whatever be the length of the interval between the 
sounding of the sixth and seventh trumpets, the seventh and Jast 
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trumpet. will usher in the season of final vengeance upon the 
ungodly ; and that, when the last trumpet shall sound, the Divine 
forbearance will have been exhausted, God will arise ‘to finish 
the work and cut it short in righteousness ; yea, that a short work 
will the Lord then make upon the earth’ (Rom. ix. 28). 

And if, before the sounding of the first of the woe-trumpets, 
the loud and warning voice of the eagle was heard, we are not to 
wonder if, shortly before the sounding of the last woe-trumpet, a 
mighty angel should appear upon the scene, and a louder voice of 
warning fall upon the ear of the listening Apostle. 

In our authorized version this angel, who would seem to descend 
from heaven when the appointed season of Divine forbearance and 
delay, connected with the judgments under the sixth trumpet, was 
about to close, and ‘who cried with a loud voice as when a lion 
roareth,’ is represented as swearing that ‘there shall be time no 
longer.’ It is, however, now generally allowed that the Greek 
word xpovos, here rendered ‘time,’ should rather be translated 
‘delay.’* This change is very important, not only as showing the 
reality of such a connection between the transactions described in 
the 10th and 11th chapters of the Apocalypse, that the oath in 
the former against all further delay is to teach us to interpret 
literally the 42 months and 1260 days of the latter, but also as 
affording internal evidence of no inconsiderable weight in favour 
of the Divine origin of these visions For the oath-assurance 
against further delay is pronounced by a personage of such awful 
majesty, in a manner so solemn and emphatic, and under such 
peculiar circumstances, as to be wholly inconsistent with any other 
view than this—viz., that a very long and distressing delay had 
been previously permitted by the Divine wisdom to try the faith 
and patience of the Church and to manifest the greatness of the 
Divine long-suffering and forbearance. And the great consum- 
mation so long deferred is doubtless that which follows the voice 
of the seventh angel,—‘ The kingdom of the world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord and his Christ.’ Now, although the lan- 





“The emphatic clause, ‘ there shall be no more delay,’ seems to teach us, not 
only that a very long and marvellous delay had already taken place, but also that 
this previous delay is very much longer than the period which is to elapse from the 
supposed time (in the chronology of the vision) of the utterance of the angel’s 
oath to the sounding of the seventh trumpet. And thus, if we believe that the oath 
precedes the appearance of the witnesses, we cannot suppose that their testimony 
extends through twelve hundred and sixty years, Hence we do not appear to be 
at liberty to think with some commentators, that the slaughter of these witnesses 
happened in a.p. 1686; or, with others, that it occurred a.D. 1514. For we must 
thus believe that the angelic oath is to be considered (on the year-day theory) as 
having been pronounced so early as in A.D. 426, or even so early as A.D. 254. 

> Dr. Tregelles reads the singular instead of the plural form ; and translates, 
‘The sovereignty of the world is become our Lord’s and his Christ’s.’ 
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guage of Jesus to his disciples, on more than one occasion, might 
lead the Church to suppose that even a few generations might pass 
away ere all the tribes of men should be brought to acknowledge 
and submit to this Gospel, yet nothing that he said on this 
subject could be tortured into the remotest indication that at least 
eighteen centuries would intervene between his ascension and the 
universal triumph of his name and truth over the earth, or that 
more than fifteen centuries would elapse from the cessation of 
imperial pagan persecution to the universal establishment of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. It will, however, be allowed that the intensely 
emphatic language and manner of the mighty angel’s® oath is in 
no degree inconsistent with the long and marvellous delay of so 
many previous centuries. And thus the solemn clause in the oath 
of him who, ‘ standing upon the sea and the earth, lifted up his 
hand to heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever and ever, 
who created the heaven and the things that are therein, and the 
earth and the things that are therein, and the sea and the things 
that are therein, that there should be delay no longer,’ may be 
fairly regarded by the devout Christian reader as a Divine pre- 
diction, uttered in the days of the Apostle, that a long and weari- 
some delay, very far beyond all human calculation or expectation, 
would intervene between the time in which the vision was seen by 
the Apostle, and the subjection of the world to Messiah’s royal 
power. And, as we know that this implied Divine prediction has 
been fulfilled, we may not unreasonably receive its fulfilment as 
an argument in favour of the Divine origin of the Apocalyptic 
visions, in which this prediction is found. 

We are not, of course, to understand the angel as announcing 
that not another week or month is to elapse, or that no other 
painful and distressing events are to befal the Church, previous 
to the voice of the seventh angel, and the actual finishing of the 
mystery of God; yet he may be understood as assuring the 
Apostle that the short remaining interval will not really deserve 
the name of delay, and that all the events yet to oceur will wear 
the character of a right-onward and rapid advance towards the 
destined termination. And, in agreement with the apparent pur- 
port of the angel’s oath—viz., that no further interval of delay 
beyond that which the Divine wisdom shall deem to be absolutely 
necessary, is to intervene before the voice of the seventh angel,— 





¢ The mighty angel of Rev. xi. 1, as glorious as mighty, would seem to be the 
Lord Jesus; and this appearing may shadow forth the approach of the eommence- 
ment of the time when Michael shall stand up, ‘ the great prince which standeth 
for the children of thy (Daniel’s) people.’ And it may be in fulfilment of Daniel’s 
prediction (xii, 1) that the Lord Jesus, as Michael, leads his host against the dragon. 
The oath recorded in Dan, xii. 7, has special reference to Israel’s final deliverance, 
‘ when God shall have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people.’ 
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we read soon after, in the next chapter, of such comparatively 
brief periods as 42 months, and 1260 days And after the 
ascension of the two witnesses, it is added, ‘The second woe is 
past ; behold the third woe cometh quickly.” ‘ And the seventh 
angel sounded (see ch. x. 11), and there were great voices in 
heaven, saying, The kingdom of this world is become our Lord’s 
and his Christ’s, and he shall reign for ever and ever’ (Rev. xi. 
14, 15). 

It must not be forgotten that the mighty angel had declared 
(x. 7) ‘that in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when 
he should sound, the mystery of God shall be finished, as he hath 
given glad tidings (ednyyédsce) to his servants the prophets.’ There 
were prophets, as well as apostles, under the Gospel dispensation 
(Eph. ii. 20 ; and iii. 5) ; but we are rather to understand the angel 
as speaking of the Hebrew prophets of the Old Testament, when 
he testifies that through them God hath given the glad tidings of 
the coming kingdom and glory (see Acts iii. 21). It will be 
enough to quote one of these predictions, from Micah (iv. 7), 
although as a Jewish prophet, living many centuries before the 
Spirit's revelation to the Church of the mystery of Christ (Eph. 
i. 4, 5), he especially speaks of the Jewish subjects of that king- 
dom, which he, nevertheless, knew (iv. 1, 3) was to be a world- 
wide sovereignty,—‘ And I will make her that halted a remnant, 
and her that was cast off a strong nation; and the Lord shall 
reign over them in Mount Zion from henceforth, even for ever.’ 
Then will the long and mysteriously-permitted reign and triumph 
of sin and Satan in this our fallen world—a fact which is not only 
one among the mysteries of God, but which may be regarded, in 
connection with the means of redemption, as the mystery of God— 
give place to the triumphant and holy sovereignty of ‘our Lord 
and his Christ.’ 

Now we might surely expect, reasoning from the analogy of 
Scripture, that the leading character of such events as should be 
deemed in the Divine wisdom necessary to intervene between the 
angel’s oath and the voice of the seventh trumpet would be two- 
fold, comprehending both a triumphant oppression, almost unpre- 
cedented, of the people of God by his enemies, and also such an 





4 Tt certainly would seem that we must interpret figuratively ‘the hour, and day, 
and month, and year,’ of Rev. ix. 15, But it appears to the writer that the lan- 
guage of the angel’s oath in ch. x. 6, absolutely constrains us to interpret literally 
the 1240 days and 42 months of the eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse. The 
mention of so small a portion of time as an hour encourages the iaea of a sym- 
bolical expression of duration. Forty-two months are sufficient for the accomplish- 
ment of much. Twelve hundred and sixty days will include the period between 
Napoleon’s crossing the Niemen (June 4, 1812) to invade Russia, and his arrival at 
St. Helena, Nov. 30, 1815. 
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overwhelming testimony in their sight of his power and Godhead, 
as should leave them utterly without excuse for their impiety, and 
thus justify him not only in blessing and rewarding his servants, 
but also in inflicting final and destructive vengeance upon the 
unbelieving and scornful opposers. 

Nor is this expectation disappointed on a further perusal of the 
ee a record. For when we proceed to inquire what were the 
eading events which occurred after the oath, and before the 
seventh trumpet, we find them described in the former portion of 
the 11th chapter. We there read of the measuring (by the 
Apostle) of the temple of God with its worshippers—of the tread- 
ing under foot (¢. e. the victorious possession) of the Holy City by 
the Gentiles, forty-and-two months—and of the ministry, death, 
and resurrection of the two witnesses.° The history of these wit- 
nesses is not brought before us as an isolated and separate matter, 
but is evidently connected (by the conjunction with which it begins) 
with the immediately preceding verses which speak of the temple 
and Holy City. ‘And (also) I will give (power) unto my two 
witnesses, and they shall prophesy a thousand two hundred and 
three score days, clothed in sackcloth.’ There is thus a strong 
presumption that these 1260 days of testimony are closely con- 
nected in the Divine purposes with the 42 months of the degra- 
dation and oppression of the Holy City. We are not, however, 
authorized to think that these two pusicle begin and end together, 
although the latter portion of the one may be contemporaneous 
with the former portion of the other. If we are to —— that 
the oppression’ of the Holy City does not terminate before the 
destruction of the beast and false prophet, then it would seem 
plain that the death and resurrection of the witnesses must occur 
before the deliverance of the Holy City from Gentile oppression; 
and, therefore, that their testimony must have commenced some 
time before the giving over of the Holy City into the power of the 
Gentile conqueror. 





° Would not the theories, which assume that the two witnesses have already 
testified and been slain, be greatly confirmed if the language of the prophetic nar- 
rative (Rev. xi, 5, 6) were the very reverse of what it is—i.e., if it described these 
witnesses, not as invulnerable and armed with superhuman power during the 1260 
days ‘of their testimony, but as unsuccessfully resisting and struggling against 
mighty persecutors during this period, and almost always constrained to seek their 
safety in flight and concealment? 

f Dr. Bloomfield observes on the word rarfoovet, in Rev. xi. 2: ‘Dean Wood- 
house and Dr. Burton object to our common version, “ they shall tread under foot,” 
and take the sense to be, “ shall walk in, frequent,” as Isa. i. 22, compared with 
Ps. xlv. 4. But the most learned commentators take rarjoovs: for karamarhoovst 
or bBploover, as did our translators. In the Syriac version, the same expression is 


used as had been employed at Matt. vii. 6, of the trampling under foot of the pearls 
by the swine.’ 
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In the hand of the angel who pronounced the oath-assurance 
that ‘there should be delay no longer,’ was a little book open. 
John was commanded to receive this from the angel, who gives 
it to the Apostle, with this injunction,—‘ Take it, and eat it up: 
it shall make thy belly bitter, but it shall be in thy mouth sweet 
as honey.’ That this was a little book or codicil, and that it was 
open in the angel’s hand, and given by him to the Apostle, may 
be designed to teach us, not only that its contents were brief, but 
also that these were immediately to be revealed to John, and 
through him to the Church. qt hat it made his ‘belly bitter, 
though sweet as honey in his mouth,’ would seem to indicate that, 
however glorious the final consummation, there was much of a 

inful and distressing character with reference to the suffering of 
the Church and the temporary triumph of her enemies, in the 
information conveyed by the little book. It may therefore be rea- 
sonably inferred that the events of the 11th chapter are, in regard 
to the (terrestrial) chronology of the vision, immediately subse- 
a to the descent of the mighty angel in the tenth; that when 

ohn begins again to prophesy, he immediately announces what 
he had just learned from the little book ; and that the temporary 
triumphs of the persecutors of the truth of the Gospel will form a 
rtion of that which is thus communicated. It will thus at once 
concluded that the former part (at least) of the 11th chapter 
was derived from this source ; and a highly esteemed commentator 
(with whom the writer agrees) is of opinion that the contents of 
the little book or codicil extend to the end of the fourteenth verse 
of this chapter. 

And here, in attempting to offer an explanation of the first and 
second verses of the 11th chapter of the Apocalypse, the following 
introductory remark may not be unnecessary. We are not to 
take for granted that the terms in which the component parts of a 
prediction like that contained in these two verses are expressed, 
must be all entirely figurative, or all entirely literal. No judicious 
person can for a moment expect to find in the inspired word a 
confused mingling of the one with the other. It is however quite 
conceivable that in the different portions of a command and 
announcement such as we find in these verses, figurative and literal 
terms may be so employed, without being crudely intermingled, 
that a plain and sincere student of the prophetic Scriptures, who 
reverently prays for Divine teaching and illumination, cannot 
easily be led into error in this respect. The passage now under 
our consideration is—‘ And there was given me a reed like unto a 
rod; and the angel stood, saying, Rise and measure the temple 
of God, and the altar, and them that are therein. But the court, 
Which is without the temple, leave out, and measure it not ; for it 
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is given unto the Gentiles; and the Holy City shall they tread 
under foot forty-two months.’ 

It is assumed in this essay that the commencement of these 
forty-two months is to be dated long after the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, under Titus, when both city and temple 
were rased to the ground. God will, therefore, at the time in 
question, have no such special local and material temple and 
altar upon the earth as existed in the days before the first cap- 
tivity, and again after the return from Babylon. Hence the terms 
here used by St. John—temple of God, altar, and worshippers 
therein ; not of a local and material temple and altar, but of the 
true and spiritual Church of God. Again, the outer court is so 
intimately connected with the temple, being, as it were, a part of 
the building, that if we interpret the temple figuratively, we must 
also put a figurative interpretation upon the terms ‘the court 
which is without the temple.’ 

Accordingly, we may believe that in these verses the temple, 
altar, and court are to be understood in a figurative sense. Yet, 
on the other hand, it would seem plain that the last clause of the 
second verse, which does not record a symbolie injunction that 
cannot be literally obeyed, but rather a prediction of that which may 
one day become historic fact, viz. ‘the Gentiles shall tread under 
foot the holy city forty and two months,’ is at least capable of a 
literal and fe interpretation, if we understand by the words 
‘treading under foot,’ victorious and oppressive possession. 

Let me now proceed to inquire how far it is scripturally pro- 
bable that the terms ‘holy city,’ here employed by St. John, are 
to be understood as spoken of some particular city. Can, then, a 
city be found, bearing in the holy Scriptures this high appellation, 
and distinctively and exclusively bearing it? It is important to 
keep in mind that we are not now asking whether any place may 
have been honoured with this title at some particular period of its 
history, and on some special occasion, to mark the Divine approval 
of the piety of the generation then dwelling there. The question 
is—do we find in the inspired volume a city thus designated by 
the Holy Spirit, irrespective of the moral and religious character 
of the great majority of the inhabitants at the time when the 
rreent. title is employed? and as if to show that the city 
thus distinguished is (not, indeed, necessarily in the sight and 
judgment of men, but) in the secret purposes of the Most High, 
THE HOLY CITY, #@.¢., the city which God has especially set apart 
for himself above all other cities on the earth? We do not 
hesitate to reply in the affirmative, and point to Jerusalem. It 
will not be denied that, at the commencement of our Lord’s 
ministry, this devoted and guilty city was fast ripening for her 
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rejection by the Most High, and her destruction by the Romans. 
Yet in the Evangelist Matthew’s inspired narrative of the tempta- 
tion, this same Jerusalem, which was soon publicly to deny, and 

rsecute to the death, the promised Messiah, the Son of God, is 
called ‘the holy city’ (iv. 5). It might have been thought that 
after the Lord’s condemnation and crucifixion such an appellation 
would occur no more. Yet the same inspired Evangelist, when 
relating a marvellous event which happened very soon after the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, writes ‘many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose, and came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many’ 
(Matt. xxvii. 52, 53). 

But it may not unfairly be asked, is this high designation ever 
applied to Jerusalem in the inspired history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and after the awful national rejection of the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit, which was given on the day of Pentecost, and 
subsequently through the preaching and miracles of the Apostles ? 
Certainly not. Yet the mere fact that the title is not named, is 
no valid proof of its final forfeiture and loss. Indeed, the title in 
question, though twice found in St. Matthew’s history, does not 
once occur in the other Evangelists. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the temple, although its vail had been ‘rent in twain’ 
at the crucifixion, and its sacrifice rendered useless by the death 
of the Lamb of God, is still regarded as the temple, and spoken 
of as such, throughout the book of the Acts) We read that Peter 
and John went up together into the temple at the ‘hour of 
prayer’ (iii. 1), And, which is still more to our purpose, the 
angel of the Lord thus addressed the Apostles whom he had just 
delivered from prison, ‘Go stand in the temple, and speak to the 
people all the words of this life’ (v. 20; see also xxi. 26). And 
it may seem to be neither unreasonable nor unscriptural to think 
that as long as this sacred edifice retained the name of temple, so 
long, at least, might Jerusalem be regarded as retaining the 
— of ‘the holy city.’ 

t may, perhaps, be here objected that while it is conceded that 








® Jerusalem is called ‘the holy city’ by the angel Gabriel, in the first year of 
Darius (Dan. ix. 24), when it was little better than a desolate heap of ruins. Afier 
the return from the captivity, we find Nehemiah giving this title in ch. xi, 1-18, 
Isaiah seems to apply this designation to the future and literal Jerusalem ; 
‘Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, 
0 Jerusalem, the holy city’ (ch. lii. 1). When the man ‘clothed in linen’ said, 
in the hearing of Daniel, that all God’s great purposes would be finished at the 
time ‘when He shall have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people,’ 
does not God himself teach us that this title of ‘ holy people’ (with reference to 
the Divine choice and purpose) is the permanent designation of the literal seed of 
Jacob? And :nay we not infer from this that, in like manner, ‘ the holy city’ is 
the permanently scriptural title of Jerusalem ? 
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the designation of ‘the holy city’ (in the sense of its ‘ being con- 
secrated and set apart in the Divine purpose,’ and of its possessing 
God’s only earthly temple) may be regarded as permanently be- 
longing to the first Jerusalem until its destruction by the Chal- 
deans, and also to the second Jerusalem (which, with its temple, 
was rebuilt at the express command, and under the — pro- 
tection, of the Most High), until its destruction by the Romans— 
it may yet be denied that we have any warrant for supposing that 
the present Jerusalem, the third material city, which (even if 
reared upon the site of the two former) was neither rebuilt at the 
command of God, nor exclusively adorned with his only earthl 

temple, should be designated in the inspired word by the Apoca- 
lyptic Angel, simply as ‘the holy city.’ 

There is, however, another designation given to Jerusalem in the 
New, borrowed from the Old Testament, and from which its title of 
IIoly City may be derived. When our Lord was speaking on the 
subject of oaths, he said (Matt. v. 35), ‘Swear not by Jerusalem, 
for it is the City of the Great King’ (Ps. xlviii. 2). ‘The Blessed 
Jesus thus confirms the words of the Psalmist, and seems to teach 
us that the City of the Great King is as much the New as the 
Old Testament designation of Jerusalem. And if we bear in mind 
that the guilty Jerusalem was ripening for destruction when St. 
Matthew called it the Holy City, and also that Judea was a 
Roman province, and Jerusalem a city of the Roman empire des 
tined about forty years after to be rased to the ground by the 
Romans, when it was called by the Lord the City of the Great 
King, we shall find it difficult to believe that these august appel- 
lations do not refer to a yet future and glorious destiny of the city 
of David. Nor will this impression be weakened if we consider 
one or two other passages in the New Testament, which bear upon 
this point. When the Angel Gabriel said of Jesus, ‘The Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end,’ is it not offering great violence to the words 
of this promise to sever them altogether from the local site of the 
earthly Jerusalem, where David reigned? And are we not entitled 
to require very clear warrant for this severance, before we cease to 
regard the Angel’s promise as referring to that which is predicted 
by Micah, ‘ And the Lord shall reign over them in Mount Zion, 
henceforth even for ever?’ The statements of the Divine word 
appear to justify us in expecting that both the promise and the 
prediction are to receive their local and literal fulfilment in the 
future establishment of a glorious theocracy on the Mount Zion, 
‘ When the nations shall come up to Jerusalem to worship the 
King the Lord of hosts’ (Zech. xiv. 16). Then will Jerusalem 
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be manifestly and truly ‘the Holy City,’ and the ‘City of the 
Great King.’ 

We may also compare this royal title, given to Jerusalem by the 
Psalmist, and afterwards confirmed by Jesus at a time when the 
Romans were the lords of the city, with that yet future regal destiny 
of Israel, implied in the question put to the Saviour just before 
his ascension, ‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?’ This question plainly shows that up to that time all the 
Apostles, without exception, fully expected that there was certainly 
to be (sooner or later), according to Old Testament predictions, a 
literal restoration of the kingdom to the seed of Jacob under the 
sovereignty of Messiah, when, in the language of Micah, ‘the 
kingdom should come to the daughter of Jerusalem ’ (iv. 8). 

Again, let us consider, in reference to what has just been ad- 
vanced, another passage in which the Lord is speaking of the 
Jews, and the victorious possession of Jerusalem by the Gentiles. 
‘And they (the Jews) shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led away captives into all nations; and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled’ (Luke xxi. 24). We cannot indeed assert that the 
employment of the word ‘ until,’ absolutely constrains us to believe 
that the time will come when Jerusalem will be no longer trodden 
down (or even inhabited) by the Gentiles, and when she shall 
again be God’s own and openly acknowledged city ; the holy and 
happy residence of the restored and converted descendants of 
Abraham. Yet, we shall probably be in little danger of error, if 
we put a charitable and gracious interpretation on these words 
of Jesus concerning Jerusalem, and think that they teach us that 
this now degraded city will yet be raised to that glorious dignity 
which the Hebrew prophets so plainly predict. And as the mind 
pauses on these words of our Lord, ‘ Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, 
a persuasion comes, as it were insensibly, over us, that Jesus is 
here teaching us, that the scorned and trampled city is still Jeru- 
salem—is still the ‘ Holy City’ and the ‘ City of the Great King’ 
in the sight and purpose of the Most High God. 

It would seem then that the two New Testament designations 
of Jerusalem (each of which is found also in the Old Testament)— 
viz. ‘the Holy City ’ (Dan. ix. 24), and the ‘City of the Great King’ 
(Ps. xlviii. 2), if we duly take into consideration the time when, 
and the circumstances under which, they were applied by the 
Holy Spirit, and by the Lord Jesus—-(the Holy City was then 
full of unbelief and wickedness, and the City of the Great King 
had become one of the subordinate provincial cities of the Roman 
empire)—these two New Testament designations of Jerusalem, in 
12 
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this connection, would seem very strongly to favour the idea that 
the Most High, as the God of Israel, has established a special 
and permanent relation between Himself and the local site of the 
ancient Jerusalem. This special relation may be seemingly inter- 
rupted, and even appear to have been destroyed. A first and 
second city may be rased to the ground, and a third afterwards 
erected on the same spot, bearing no marks of the Divine favour, 
and resembling to the eye of man a common Gentile city. Yet 
will God again in the last days regard the degraded and seem- 
ingly forgotten Jerusalem with manifest and marvellous favour 
and blessing. And indeed every argument in behalf of the literal 
restoration of Judah and Israel to Palestine, is, to a very con- 
siderable extent, favourable to the view that Jerusalem will yet be 
both the ‘ Holy City’ and the ‘City of the Great King.’ And if 
so, then, in the mind of God who looks not to earthly vicissitudes 
but to his own immutable purposes, Jerusalem even now retains 
the titles of Holy City and City of the Great King. And surely 
the spirit of the Apostle’s well-known words (Rom. xi. 29), ‘The 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance (change of purpose), 
is applicable not only to the literal Israel, but also to the literal 
Jerusalem. Accordingly it is now assumed that the application 
of the title of the Holy City (Rev. xi. 2) to what may be called 
the third literal Jerusalem, at a time in which, as is plain from 
the eontext, the majority of its inhabitants will not be faithful to 
God, is, to say the very least, scripturally probable. We may 
perhaps advance a step further, and believe that it may be reason- 
ably inferred from what has been advanced, that the title of the ‘Holy 
City ’ is the special designation by which we might expect Jerusa- 
lem to be distinguished in the visions of the Apocalypse, should 
any reference be made to this city in those mysterious visions. 
And if we think that it is, after a very protracted period of 
long-suffering and delay, and when God is about to cast away 
forbearance, and ‘make a short work upon the earth,’ that the 
mighty angel descends, and declares with an oath, ‘drs xpovos odm 
torat ets," it would seem to be almost a necessary consequence of 





" The separation of od« from ér, by the interposed verb %oras, may seem to make 
it possible that in this clause the words od« tora %i may bear the rendering, 
‘shall not be yet.” And Bishop Newton translates the passage, ‘ that the time 
shall not be yet.’ It is enough to say that this version would absolutely require 
the corresponding definite article in the original; where, however, xpévos is 
anarthrous. In Matt. v. 13, the negative term is similarly separated from én by 
the verb icxte:: yet we must translate the phrase, e1s ovdév coxver Ore er wh BANDA 
#tw, by ‘it is no longer good for any thing but to be cast forth.’ The result of 
Dr. Tregelles’ careful investigation is to show that the reading odxér: éora: is to 
be preferred to that of ove ora: 71; and thus it seems impossible to admit Bishop 
Newton’s version, ‘ not yet,’ instead of ‘no longer.’ The verb xpoviCew is used in 
the sense of delay, Matt. xxiv. 42: xpovifer 6 kipids wou eAdeiv, * My lord delayeth 
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this supposition, that the forty-two months of the Gentile op- 
pressor’ s triumph are to be received as literal months, and that 
the holy city points out the literal Jerusalem. 

If, however, we thus assume ‘ the holy city’ of Rev. xi. 2, to be 
really the literal Jerusalem, we must also, in order to be consist- 
ent, understand literally the term ‘Gentiles’ in the same verse— 
t.e. Gentiles as opposed to Jews. And it will also be in strict 
accordance with this assumption to suppose that, at the yet future 
time of the angel’s oath (and, if yet future, it may be very near 
at hand), which is presumed to precede, at no great interval, the 
abandonment of the holy city to the Gentiles, the descendants of 
Abraham will form the great majority of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and that an ungodly Gentile power overcomes them, and 
takes forcible possession of the city. ‘This would seem to impl 
that the Jews must have been previously inclined, and enabled by 
the Divine Providence, to return in large numbers to Jerusalem, 
and probably, to a considerable portion of that part of Palestine, 
which constituted the territories of Judah and Benjamin. Now 
few thoughtful minds will think that events of so great importance 
to the literal Israel (if they are really to happen), could have been 
either wholly overlooked, or only very darkly alluded to in the 
prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testament. Accordingly they 
will deem it not unreasonable to ask for one or more predictions 
in the Hebrew prophets, which (without being strained from their 
natural and obvious meaning to support a particular hypothesis) 
announce clearly, or teach by fair inference, this second return of 
the Jews to Jerusalem, and also this third desolating capture of 
the holy city; and that as introductory to the final triumph 
(proclaimed at the sounding of the seventh trumpet) of the truth 
and people of God, over all infidel and ungodly persecutors and 
oppressors. 

t me, therefore, next proceed to examine briefly, three pre- 
dictions in the Old Testament, with a view to the inquiry con- 
cerning the re-establishment of the descendants of Abraham in 
the city of Jerusalem, the assault and capture of that city by an 
ungodly Gentile power after such re-establishment, and the final 
and glorious deliverance of Judah and Jerusalem, by the special 
interposition of the Most High. The predictions here alluded to 
are found in Dan. xi. 40, 45; Zech. xii. 1, 9; and in Zech. xiv. 
1,3. This last is also to be compared with Zech. xiii. 8, 9. 





hiscoming.’ And elsewhere also in the New Testament. We thus seem authorised 
to give a corresponding signification to the noun xpévos—ér xpdvos ounéri éorat, 
‘that there should be no more delay.’ Thus the gracious announcement, that the 
pg hope of the Church is to be no longer deferred, is also graciously confirmed 

y¥ an oath. 
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I. The predictions in Dan, xi. 40, 45. The inspired Prophet 
is speaking in these verses of events which are to occur at the 
time of the end (ver. 40); among which he announces that the 
wilful king shall enter at the head of a large army, into ‘the 
glorious land.’ Very few will deny that ‘the time of the end’ 
marks a period that is yet future ; and it will, perhaps, be gene- 
rally allowed that this expression has special reference to the 
accomplishment of the scattering of the holy people (the literal 
Israel), Dan. xii. 7, ¢.e. to the time when the dispersion and 
oppression of the literal Israel shall come to an end; for their 
God will then ‘plant them upon their land, and they shall no 
more be pulled up out of their land which I have given them, 
saith the Lord’! (Amos ix. 15). The country also which Daniel 





{ 7, e., the land, which I, Jehovah, have given to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and their seed, in a covenant which cannot be broken. May it not be thought that 
this truth, viz., the sure stedfastness of God’s covenant with the literal Israel, with 
reference both to the people and the land, is set before us in Rev. xi. 19? ‘ And 
the temple of God was opened in heaven, and there was seen (6m) the ark of his 
covenant in his temple.’ Neither the heavenly temple nor the heavenly ark is to be 
understood as now for the first time brought into existence. The ancient heavenly 
temple is now opened. And the ancient ark of the covenant, which (speaking after 
the manner of human reckoning) we may suppose to have been treasured up in 
that temple at least from the cH that Moses was commanded to make all things 
‘according to the pattern showed to him in the mount’ (Heb. viii. 5, Exod. xxv. 40), 
is now visible to the apostle, who (and the Church through him) is thus taught 
that, amidst all the earthly vicissitudes of the seed of Abraham, the ark and the 
covenant had never been discarded from the heavenly temple—had never been 
annulled, or even forgotten. Let us consider how God has dealt with the land in 

ast times, and how he has spoken of the land. When God had removed Ephraim 
into Assyria, and allowed the heathen to occupy Samaria, did he break off all 
special connection with the land after Ephraim’s removal? No. He sent lions into 
Samaria. And the very fact that, while he* exacted from the terrified Gentile 
colonists such a portion of Levitical worship as amounted to an open acknowledg- 
ment of his supremacy and lordship in the land, he yet permitted them to continue 
the idolatrous worship of their various false gods—would seem to show that he 
retained his special hold on the land as covenant land, yet would not, as if outcast 
Ephraim had been finally and for ever rejected, take the new colonists into a new 
covenant, as his covenant people. Such of the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem, 
in those days, as feared the Lord, would, on hearing of the entrance of the lions 
into Samaria, and the strange result of an apparently offensive combination of 
continuance in idolatry with the open recognition of Jehovah’s supremacy, might, 
through divine illumination and teaching, thus learn, with pious gratitude, that 
God still remembered the land, and had not utterly cut off outcast Ephraim—that 
the Gentile colonists, who had come into Ephraim’s land, had not also taken 





* It is important to remember that the result of this visitation was the 
permanent establishment of Levitical worship in Samaria. When Nebuchadnezzar 
had taken Jerusalem, burned the temple, and carried the Jews into captivity, the 
descendants of these Gentile colonists might have said, ‘ The gods of Babylon have 
conquered the God of the land ; let us no longer worship him,’ They did not do so. 
For afterwards they send to Zerubbabel, and say, ‘ We seek your God, as ye do; 
and we do sacrifice unto him since the days of Esarhaddon, king of Assur, which 
brought us up hither’ (Ezra iv. 2). 
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designates as ‘the glorious land,’ is doubtless the literal Palestine, 
the land which Jehovah covenanted to give (1) ‘to Abraham and 
his seed ; (2) to Isaac and his seed (Gen. xxvi. 3); and again, 
to Jacob and his seed (Gen. xxviii. 13); the thrice-covenanted 
land. And all the Hebrew prophets seem to declare (in accord- 
ance with the passage just quoted from Amos) that this covenant 
gift, however its blessings may for a time be interrupted and sus- 
pended, and the seed of Abraham scattered in remote Gentile 
regions, has never been, and will never be annulled ; but rather, 
that after sharp judicial visitations upon Judah and Ephraim for 
their transgressions, the Most High will fulfil the assurance which 
he hath given through Moses—‘ I will not abhor them to destroy 
them utterly, and to break my covenant with them: For I am 
THE Lorp tuEtR Gop’ (Lev. xxvi. 44). ‘I will remember my 
covenant with Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, and also 
my covenant with Abraham will I remember ; and I wit REMEM- 





Ephraim’s place in the covenant of blessing—that Ephraim, though an exile from 
the land, was not an ontcast from the covenant. 

Should it, however, be objected, that while it is not difficult to believe that God 
may remember Ephraim the tribe, and Samaria the territory, which bordered 
immediately on Judea, it is less easy to believe that he will also remember all the 
other tribes, we are furnished with a satisfactory reply to this objection. Does 
God teach us, through Jeremiah, that long after the overthrow of Samaria by 
Assyria, he regards outcast Ephraim with tender compassion, and with the fixed 
purpose of future deliverance and blessing? (Jer. xxx. 20). He also teaches us, 
through the same prophet, that Ephraim is not the only outcast tribe which God 
remembers. Let us read attentively Jer. xlix. 1: ‘ Coucerning the Ammonites, 
thus saith the Lord, Hath Israel no son? hath he no heir? why then doth their king 
inkerit Gad, and his people dwell in his cities?” Thus, nearly a century and a half 
after the captivity of Gad by Tiglath-pileser, God still regards Gad as one of the 
sons and heirs of Israel, and the cities, which Ammon occupies, are still, in the 
mind of Jehovah, his (Gad’s) cities. And we are to bear in mind that Gad was the 
son of Jacob neither by Leah nor by Rachel—his mother was Zilpah, the handmaid 
of Leah. Again, the territory of Gad was on the eastern side of the Jordan, and 
therefore was not, strictly speaking, in the original covenant with Abraham, Gad 
wilfully and selfishly sought it, against the revealed plan of the Most High, who 
gave it to him through Moses. And, because Gad was equally a covenant tribe 
with the tribes of Judah and Ephraim, the Lord determines to deal with the ter- 
ritory of Gad as if it had been, equally with Judea and Samaria, in the original 
covenant with Abraham. When the prophet Amos (writing a few years before 
the submission of Menahem to Pul) gives us these words of the Lord, ‘I will bring 
again the captivity of my people Israel,’ we seem to be tanght that God purposes 
finally to restore and bless all the tribes ; and if so, then must we expect restoration 
and blessing on both sides of the Jordan. And this appears to be predicted and 
promised, more than a hundred and fifty years after the successes of Pul, in Jer. 
1.19, where the Lord says, ‘I will bring Zsrae! again to his habitation, and he 
shall feed on Carmel and Bashan, and his soul shall be satisfied on Mount Ephraim 
and Gilead.’ Of these places, Carmel and Ephraim were on the western, and 
Bashan and Gilead on the eastern side of the Jordan. In the 17th verse the term 
Israel evidently comprehends all the tribes—those whom ‘ Assyria had devoured 
and those whose bones Nebuchadnezzar had broken.’ And in the 19th verse, the 
expression, ‘his soul shall be satisfied upon Mount Ephraim and Gilead,’ would seem 
to denote that fulness of grace and blessing which is promised to Israel in the 
latter days, 
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BER THE LAND’ (Ley. xxvi. 42). This latter assurance had a 
wonderful fulfilment in regard to Judah, at the return from Baby- 
lon; and it is yet to find its final and glorious fulfilment in refer- 
ence to all Israel, at the time of the end, as the accomplishment 
of the scattering of the holy people. 

The writer of this essay is disposed te agree with those who 
place a long interval between the 35th and 36th verses of the 
eleventh chapter of Daniel, and who think that the fierce chief, 
described in the latter verse as ‘the king who shall do according 
to his own will,’ and who is ‘to prosper till the indignation be 
accomplished,’ is the haughty conqueror who ‘ plants his taber- 
nacles in the glorious holy mountain ;) and then, when the indig- 
nation against Israel is finally accomplished, ‘comes to his end, 
there being none to help him,’ It is, however, perhaps impossible 
to decide" at present, whether or not the king of the north, in ver. 
40, is to be identified with the wilful king. If they are not to be 


_ identified, then Daniel teaches us that this mighty wilful king, 


having overcome the resistance of the kings of the north and 
south, proceeds to attack and overflow many countries. Daniel 
merely says that ‘he enters into the glorious land ;’ but when we 
consider his victorious and rapacious character, and that he is an 
impious despiser of the Most High God, it is perfectly consistent 
with the tenor of the whole prophetic narrative to believe that he 
makes himself master of the city of Jerusalem, and of such wealth 
and costly articles as shall be, at the time, possessed by its inhabi- 
tants. ‘Edom, Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon, 
escape out of his hand.’ They who will then occupy these regions 
will perhaps offer no sufficient temptations to his cupidity or 
policy ; or their subjugation may appear to be a work of too much 
delay and difficulty to make it expedient to undertake the task. 
Afterwards he enters into Egypt, and becomes the master of all 
its ‘treasures of gold and silver, and of all its precious things’ 








* Mr. Faber thus writes in the preface to his ‘ Tract on the Downfall of Turkey, 
etc.: ‘Of the progress of the wilful Roman king, associated with his ally the false 
Roman prophet, a wonderfully minute account is given by Daniel. He will be op- 
posed, it seems, by the two powers, which at that time will be the lords respectively 
of Egypt and of Syria ; whence those two powers are called the hing of the south and 
the hing of the north, But the event only can determine with certainty what those two 
powers will be.’ 

The present aspect of affairs would seem to lead us to think, that at the yet future 
time of which Daniel speaks the then kings of the south and north will be the 
sovereigns of Turkey and Russia. Should Turkey continue to retain Palestine, 
her pecuniary necessities may incline her to allow the Jews to occupy Judea and 
Jerusalem as her feudal tenants—governing themselves, and paying an enormous 
rent (so to speak) for their land and city to the Turkish sultan, And a gradual 
indifference to the creed of Mohammed may spread through Turkey, so that the 
sanctity of the mosque of Omar may no longer be an obstacle in the way of such 
an arrangement. 
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The prophet then adds that the Libyans (of Western) and the 
Ethiopians (of Southern Africa) are at his steps ; 7. e. acknowledge 
his superiority, and serve under his banner. These last state- 
ments are important in reference to all attempts to connect these 
predictions of Daniel with those of Zech. xiv. 1, 3. For the fact 
that these more remote African nations (assuming that the pry’s 
of ver. 43 denotes the African, and not the Arabian, v3>) thus 
submit themselves to the wilful king, may show that this African 
expedition, including the conquest of Egypt, is not a brief and 
hastily concluded enterprise, but that a certain and not incon- 
siderable interval of time occurs between the victor’s entrance 
into Africa, and his subsequent return into Palestine. It would 
seem indeed, that the victor’s return was earlier than it would 
otherwise have been, in consequence of certain unexpected tidings 
from the east and the north. Whatever may be the nature of the 
tidings, they are sufficiently important and unwelcome to fill him 
with rage, and constrain him to quit Egypt in haste. It seems 
plain that there is something in the tidings thus received, which 
exasperates the conqueror, especially against Jerusalem, and it is 
towards that city that ‘he goeth forth with great fury to destroy 
and utterly make away many.’ When, however, he reaches 
Palestine, and has been permitted ‘to plant the tabernacles of his 
palace on the glorious holy mountain’ (Ps. xlviii. 1, 2), ‘he shall 
come to his end and none shall help him.’ 

This decisive language, when viewed in connection with the 
context, marks not only the final destruction of the fierce and 
impious enemy, but also that he is destroyed by special Divine 
interposition, and in the promised land. And the twelfth chapter 
of Daniel teaches us that this fierce and impious king is to be the 
last successful (his success is recorded in xi. 41) Gentile conqueror 
of Judea and Jerusalem, and that no other, at least in the 
Hebrew prophets, is to succeed him. Whatever may be intended 
by the assault of the ‘ beloved city’ in Rev. xx. 9, that assault will 
not be successful. ‘The holy people also, the people of Daniel, 
are to be finally restored to the favour of their God, when this 
enemy shall have been utterly overthrown in the immediate vicinity 
of Jerusalem, after his hasty return from Egypt. Hence, when 
we find in Ezekiel, the contemporary of Daniel, and also in 
Haggai, and Zechariah (not to mention Joel and Zephaniah), 
predictions of a final gathering of all nations against Jerusalem— 
that they are there finally and utterly overthrown by the Lord, 
and that their final overthrow is immediately succeeded by the 
re-establishment, in godliness and prosperity, of the literal hed 
in their own land, it is very difficult to resist the conclusion that 
these predictions refer to the events which Daniel has foretold at 
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the conclusion of his eleventh, and in the beginning of his twelfth, 
chapters. And if this be conceded, we shall perhaps be able to 
learn from Zechariah, fuller particulars of this last great enemy’s 
first entrance into ‘the glorious land’ (Dan. xi. 41), and of his 
final overthrow near Jerusalem (Dan. xi. 45). 

With regard to the important question—whether Jerusalem 
will, at this yet future period, be inhabited entirely or in great 
part by Jews, Daniel appears to take for granted that this will be 
the case, and the very nature of his prophetic narrative seems to 
require it. At all events, no reader of his book can doubt that 
this must have been the conviction of the prophet himself, and of 
all his devout Jewish contemporaries, who might have the oppor- 
tunity of reading his prophecies. 

Il. The predictions in Zech. xii. 1-9, In this passage no allu- 
sion is made to a previous victorious entrance into the glorious 
land, followed by the triumphant invasion of Egypt, and the sub- 
mission of Libyans and Ethiopians to the conqueror. It cannot, 
however, be reasonably doubted, that Zechariah is here speaking 
of the literal Judah and Jerusalem. An army, collected from 
many peoples, is to be assembled against Jerusalem, an event 
which has already occurred twice to that devoted city, in fulfil- 
ment of the denunciations of the prophets, and of the ae Jesus: 
once in the days of the Chaldean Nebuchadnezzar, and again in 
those of the Roman Vespasian. But in the prophecy now before 
us, Jerusalem, instead of being cast down and rased to the 
ground (as was the result of each of these two sieges), is to be ‘a 
cup of trembling and a burdensome stone’ to the confederate Gen- 
tile oppressors of the glorious land and of the holy city. Accord- 
ingly this great hostile gathering is to be regarded as an event 
yet to happen, and is, therefore, to be identified with the final 
advance of the wilful king upon Jerusalem, after his return from 
Egypt. At has been already remarked, that no notice is here 
taken of the previous Gentile successes in Palestine and Egypt. 
The son of Berechiah appears to take up the prophetic narrative, 
at the period of the enemy’s return from Africa into Palestine. 
He sets before us Jerusalem as threatened by a formidable host 
from many nations; and the decisive and final character of the 
crisis is manifest from the language of the prophet: it is plainly 
to be the ast siege and the last deliverance. For the Most High 
will then and there seek to destroy all the nations that come 
against Jerusalem ; ‘all that burden themselves with Jerusalem 
(the burdensome stone) shall be cut in pieces, though all the 
~~ of the earth be gathered together against it.’ And the 

word, who thus smites the oppressor, and delivers his people, will 
then ‘ pour upon the house of David, and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
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salem, the spirit of grace and of supplications, and they shall look 
on me whom they have pierced’ (ver. 10). When we call to mind 
the reference to these words in the inspired evangelist (John xix. 
37), we seem to have the highest authority for asserting that the 
redictions recorded in this twelfth chapter of Zechariah are to 
fulfilled at some time subsequent to the piercing and cruci- 
fixion of the Messiah ; and if this be correct, the time is yet future 
in which they are to receive their accomplishment. And, when 
the prophet says that, at this yet future season, the Lord will pour 
the spirit of grace and supplication upon the House or Davip 
AND THE INHABITANTS OF JERUSALEM," is he not of necessity to 
be understood as speaking of the literal Jerusalem and Judah ? 
And does he not plainly teach us that at the time (yet future) of 
which he is speaking, Jerusalem will be chiefly inhabited by the 
literal descendants of Abraham? And if we grant this, it follows 
that a large number of unconverted Jews are yet to return and 
occupy Jerusalem, before the fulfilment of the predictions in the 
twelfth chapter of Zechariah. 

In proceeding thus far, we seem to have found Daniel and 
Zechariah agreeing together in teaching us that, in the last days, 
Jerusalem is again to contain a Jewish population ; that it shall 
be besieged by a formidable Gentile host; that this host shall be 
utterly overthrown before the city, by the special interposition of 
the Most High ; and that Judah and Jerusalem shall then be 
finally and gloriously delivered from Gentile oppressors. But we 
have also seen from Dan. xi. 41, that it is very probable that 
Jerusalem may have been already taken and trodden under foot 
by the wilful king, on his first entrance, at the head of his vic- 
torious army, into the glorious land. I now proceed to inquire 
how far that which may, with great probability, be inferred from 
Daniel’s language, can be proved from another prediction in 
Zechariah, viz. that there will be a third desolating capture of 
Jerusalem, and treading down of the holy city, by a Gentile 
oppressor, not very long before its final siege by the same op- 
pressor, and from whom it is then finally delivered. 





™ In vv. 12, 13 of this chapter, mention is made ‘ of the house of David, of the 
house of Nathan, and of the houses of Levi and Shimei (Simeon).’ Yet, how are 
these persons, at the future time in question, to know that they belong to these 
several houses? We must leave the solution of this difficulty to the Omniscient 
God. It would certainly appear that all the families of Israel are to be known as 
such to the Lord in the last days. And He who will then know the families of the 
houses of David, Nathan, Levi, and Shimei, can reveal this knowledge to them. 
In Jer, xxxi. 1, God declares that he still regards Ephraim as his first-born, and 
that He will have mercy upon him. Does not this teach us that the Omnipotent 
and Omniscient God, when, in gracious mercy, though also in covenant-faithfulness, 
He restores Jacob, will deal with Ephraim as a separate and distinct tribe ?. And what 
1s to prevent Him from then making known who are the descendants of Ephraim ? 
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III. The predictions in Zech. xiv. 1-3. In examining these 
verses we discover a prophetic narrative in striking agreement 
with that which is set before us in the book of Daniel (xi. 40-45), 
Zechariah here plainly mentions a successful invasion of Palestine, 
followed by the final overthrow of the Gentile conqueror near 
Jerusalem. He not only informs us that the ungodly enemy 
enters the glorious land, but also directly asserts (what can only 
be inferred, though with great probability, from Daniel’s descrip- 
tion of the character and career of the wilful king) that he takes 
and sacks Jerusalem. It might, indeed, seem, on a hasty perusal 
of Zech. xiv. 1-3, that the victors are crushed by the Lord, almost 
immediately after the fearful desolation of the city, so that they 
will have no time to withdraw from Judea, much less to invade 
Egypt successfully, and then return to perish in Palestine. I hope, 
however, to show that the language of Zechariah favours the view 
that it is not until after a certain interval of time (probably cor- 
responding to the interval described by Daniel as employed in the 
conquest of Egypt), that the victor is finally overthrown before 
Jerusalem. I here quote, at length, the words of Zechariah 
1-3): ‘Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, and thy spoil shall be 
divided in the midst of thee. For I will gather all nations against 
Jerusalem to battle; and the city shall be taken, and the houses 
rifled, and the women ravished ; and half of the city shall go forth 
into —-. and the residue of the people shall not be cut off from 
the city. Then (or rather and) the Lord shall go forth and fight 
against those nations, as when he fought in the day of battle.’ 

Our attention may be directed to two important clauses in the 
verses which just have been cited. (1.) ‘Thy spoil shall be divided 
in the midst of thee.’ (2.) ‘ Half of the city shall go into cap- 
tivity.’ 

“vd Thy spoil shall be divided in the midst of thee. These words 
may doubtless be interpreted to mean that the victorious oppressor 
is to become master of all the wealth, be it much or little, which 
shall be found in Jerusalem at the time in question. Yet surely, 
the language of this clause would seem to imply, that at this yet 
future period —defined as synchronous with the very near approach 
of the day of the Lord—Jerusalem will abound in the wealth that 
tempts the rapacity of the spoiler, and assists in bringing upon her 
the calamities which the prophet describes. And the whole tenor 
of the prophecy may be regarded as teaching us that Zechariah is 
undoubtedly speaking of Jerusalem as chiefly occupied by his own 
people, the descendants of Abraham, at the time in question. We 
cannot, as we study his predictions, suppose, for a moment, that he 
entertained a thought that in the day of the Lord, and at the 
season of this terrible visitation, Jerusalem would be a gentile, 
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and not a Jewish city. Nor can we, at the present day, conceive any 

ssible combination of circumstances to arise, that shall make 
Jerusalem, as a city of Gentiles, remarkable for its riches and 
opulence. If the ancient capital of Palestine, situated in a moun- 
tainous district, and at a distance from the sea, is indeed ever to 
become famed for its wealth, it must unquestionably become so as 
a Jewish city. Hence the language of Zechariah may almost con- 
strain us to believe that, when the oft-predicted day of the Lord 
shall be absolutely and imminently near at hand, Jerusalem will be 
made ready for the predicted final judgment, in being again 
inhabited by returned, though unconverted, Jews, possessing vast 
wealth, which may not only lead many of them into pride, luxury, 
and ungodliness, but also tempt the assault of a powerful and 
rapacious invader. And as it cannot be supposed that these 
returned Jews will have it in their power to acquire such immense 
riches in Palestine, after their settlement in the land of their 
fathers, we must think that they will carry thither abundant wealth 
out of the various gentile countries from which they are to return 
toJerusalem. And is not all this strikingly consistent with present 
facts, in reference to the actual condition of the dispersed of Judah, 
and to what it may be allowed us to designate as the present proba- 
bilities of their future destiny? For it is notorious that the scat- 
tered members of the Hebrew family have long been accumulating 
treasures upon treasures, and that the riches already possessed by 
this hitherto despised people, are well nigh incalculable. It must 
also strike the student of the prophetic scriptures as a very signi- 
ficant fact, that this enormous wealth does not consist in vast 
landed possessions, but in money and other moveable articles of 
value. Mis fact is important in more than one point of view, with 
regard to the expected fulfilment of the predictions which are now 
before us. The Jews have thus no special ties to bind them to the 
gentile countries in which all their early training, ancestral recol- 
lections, and most solemn forms of prayer, teach them to regard 
themselves as sojourners, rather than as permanent residents. 
Hence, they can at any time, should opportunity be offered, remove 
with their treasures to the land of their forefathers’ renown, and 
of their own best affections and hopes ; the land which contains the 
dust of their illustrious patriarchs, kings and prophets—a land, in 
which they believe and expect that the seed of Jacob is yet to be 
a mightier nation even than in the days of David and Solomon, 
and supreme over all the nations of the earth. Hitherto, the ido- 
latrous desecration of Christianity 7 the Romish apostacy, and 
the superstitious observances of the degenerate and corrupt Greek 
and Armenian churches, must have tended to degrade Jerusalem 
in the eyes even of the races of Judah, and have been to them a 
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source of humiliation and despondency. But in the Protestant 
church and Episcopate, recently planted there, and in the fact 
that a descendant of Abraham was the first Protestant Christian 
Bishop in the Holy City, the Jews will recognise a homage paid to 
the name and the metropolis of their fathers, calculated to revive 
their own patriotic feelings, and to arouse such a determined spirit 
of emulation, and watchful national jealousy, as shall incite them 
to spare neither cost nor effort to obtain Jerusalem for themselves, 
and render it once more not merely a Jewish city, but also a 
splendid and magnificent Jewish city. How marvellously, in these 
last days, does every year seem to render their return to Palestine 
more easy, safe and practicable. They, who are already rich 
enough to purchase Palestine, may yet aspire to obtain for them- 
selves and their brethren, the liberty of returning into the Holy 
Land, and of re-establishing there the Jewish name and race, under 
the protection of the higher European powers, with the privilege of 
being governed by a Jewish magistracy, though, at the same time, 
acknowledging the sovereignty of ‘Turkey—should the Divine 
Providence permit the Turkish dominion to continue so long. 
Without venturing to enter upon presumptuous attempts to explain 
too minutely the predictions of events that are yet hidden in the 
future, it may be suggested that, when Zechariah speaks of ‘the 
governors of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem’ (xii. 5-6), 
and says that ‘the Lord will save the tents of Judah first,’ (the 
Jews a reside not in the city, but in the surrounding districts) — 
he seems to indicate that not only are Jerusalem and much of 
Judea to be inhabited by a Jewish population, shortly before the 
day of the Lord, as of old, but that also a Jewish magistracy is 
then to administer the civil government both of the city and its 
surrounding district. And why should this be regarded as impro- 
bable? The possession of enormous pecuniary wealth is already 
giving to the Jews a political weight and influence in Europe, 
which could never have been derived from landed property however 
vast or valuable. Nor is the assertion altogether without founda- 
tion, that, as money is the sinew of war, the continental powers 
cannot easily carry on costly military operations without the aid of 
the leading Hebrew capitalists. Is there anything, then, impro- 
bable in the supposition that, before many years shall have elapsed, 
these great capitalists may enter into enbeniie negotiations with the 


European powers and the Turkish Sultan, and be permitted to 
become the purchasers of the territory of the ancient Judea? 
Even the canded sceptic will, perhaps, hesitate to assert that 
these suppositions are visionary. For what, in reality, is the pre- 
sent position of the once illustrious but now degraded Hebrew 
race? ‘These descendants of Abraham have no cherished Jewish 
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recollections to bind them to any gentile land. In most of the 
countries (our own not excepted), in which they have been dis- 

rsed sojourners, their past history is written in characters of 
blood. After the lapse of more than seventeen centuries of exile 
and dispersion, of ignominy and depression, there still exists, in 
the minds of vast numbers of the scattered race, a deeply rooted 
reverence and affection for the Land of Promise, with a fixed per- 
suasion that the Most High will yet, according to the predictions 
of their prophets, re-establish gloriously their nation in Palestine 
and Jerusalem. In Protestant countries the Hebrew race is begin- 
ning to be treated with a kindness and consideration that will 
assist in giving the Jew the self-respect which he has so long lacked. 
The sovereigns of Great Britain and Prussia are become, to a cer- 
tain degree, personally interested in the welfare of the Holy City. 
The comparatively brief period of thirty-three years (the half of 
this period would probably suffice), the ordinary limit of the dura- 
tion of a single generation, would, in the present aspect of Euro 
and of the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, be amply sufficient for the 
accomplishment, without hurry or difficulty, of the return of vast 
numbers of the Hebrew family to Palestine, and of their re-establish- 
ment in Palestine with those treasures of which Zechariah would 
seem to be speaking, when he says—‘ Behold, the day of the Lord 
cometh, and thy spoil shall be divided in the midst of thee.’ And, 
when the time appointed in the Divine purpose shall arrive, the 
providence and power of God can easily remove every remaining 
obstacle—effectually open (without any manifest or extraordinary 
interposition) a — way for their entrance into Palestine— 
and secretly incline the hearts of thousands gladly to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of finding a permanent home in the city 
and land of their fathers. 

Let us now proceed to the other clause, which it was proposed 
to notice, viz.—‘ Half of the city shall go forth into captivity. In 
the Authorized Version, we read as follows : ‘a half of the city shall 
go forth into captivity, and the residue of the people shall not be 
cut off from the city. ‘Then shall the Lord go forth and fight 
against those nations, as when he fought in the day of battle.’ Our 
translation, in thus employing the word ‘then’ to connect the third 
with the second verse, would most probably lead the English reader 
to understand that almost immediately after the sack of the city, 
and while the conquerors are exulting over the spoil, they are at 
once crushed by the going forth of the Lord to fight as in the da 
of battle.’ Were this the case, the horrible barbarities which ek 
this final sack of Jerusalem, would be the final accomplishment of 
God’s indignation against the holy people, and the Lord would at 
once descend in vengeance upon the ungodly oppressor. But that 
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the divine indignation against the holy people is not then fully 
exhausted, is plain from the fact, that half of the surviving (Jewish) 
population is to go forth into captivity.’ Hence it is not at all 
necessary to supposethat, almost immediately after the capture of the 
city, the fierce victors are at once ss before they have time 
to march to fresh conquests beyond the borders of Palestine. As 
the mind pauses over the terms of the prediction, we can scarcely 
refrain from thinking, that a certain, and probably not inconsider- 
able, space of time is to intervene between the sack of Jerusalem 
and the complete and final destruction of the ungodly invaders, 
And the fact of the existence of such an interval is here inferred 
from the important clause—‘ half of the city shall go forth into 
captivity. Are these captives (probably not few in number) 
merely to be led forth beyond the gates of the city, or even to the 
distance of one or two days’ journey from Jerusalem, when their 
captivity is to be suddenly terminated at its very commencement, 
and before they have passed beyond the limits of Judea, by the 
sudden interposition of the Lord? Nay, does not the language 
of the prophet rather imply that this going forth into captivity ‘is 
a part of the Lord’s righteous visitation upon his people, who have 
not yet acknowledged the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
that this band of captives is to be conducted into some foreign 
country, where they are to be punished with exile from Palestine, 
while those, who remain in the city, are to be heavily oppressed by 
the conquerors? ‘The very journey itself into the place of their 
exile may occupy weeks, or even months. Again, if, as would 
seem not improbable, that residue of the (Jewish) population 
‘ which shall not be cut off from the city’ (xiv. 2) is to be identified" 








” We read in Zech. xiii. 8, 9, ‘ And it shall come to pass that in all the land, 
saith the Lord, two parts therein shall be cut off (1M75°) and die; but the third 
part shall be left therein. And I will bring the third part through the fire,’ 
These words may perhaps be brought into agreement with the second verse of 
Zech. xiv., viz., ‘ And the city shall be taken, and half of the city shall go forth 
into captivity, and the residue of the people shall not be cut off (3) from the 
city,’ in the following manner: The Hebrew verb (1195), ‘ to cut off,’ when spoken 
of persons, strictly means ‘to kill.’ But, in Zech. xiy. 2, this verb, with the ad- 
junct, ‘from the city,’ means ‘to send into exile.’ And Gesenius says on this 
passage, ‘ Figuratively, to be cut off from one’s country, i. e., to be driven into exile,’ 
And may not this same verb, even though not followed by the qualifying phrase, 
* from the city,’ have a like figurative meaning in Zech. xiii. 8? two parts therein 
shall be cut off, shall die (there is no connective particle between these two verbs 
in the original), ‘ but the third part shall be left therein ;’ «. ¢., of two third parts 
of the then existing (Jewish) population, one part shall be slain by the sword, and 
the other part shall be cut off from the city, and led away into captivity ; and the 
remaining third part shall be left therein. The surviving two third parts would 
thus form the two halves of the (Jewish) population which remains after the carnage 
and slaughter in the assault and pillage. Of these two remaining third parts, 
which, in reference to the whole surviving (Jewish) population, are no longer to 
be regarded as thirds, but as halves, the victor sends one part into captivity (xiv. 2), 
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with ‘the third part’ which, as the same prophet tells us, ‘shall be 
left in Jerusalem’ (xiii. 8), and which ‘the Lord will bring through 
the fire, when He will refine them as silver is refined, and will try 
them as gold is tried.’ Then will this period also of fiery trial 
and refining in the furnace occupy a certain space of time more 
or less considerable, between the going forth of their captive 
brethren into exile, and the final overthrow of the oppressor, 
which is to take place at the actual accomplishment of the indig- 
nation against the holy people. 

And how are we to think that the triumphant conqueror will 
employ this interval? It cannot be supposed that a king so rapa- 
cious and ambitious will remain inactive in the vicinity of a city 
which has just been pillaged, and deprived of cet (or rather 
of two-thirds) of its original population. While Zechariah gives 
no answer to this question, the prophet Daniel would seem to 
furnish us with the information which we are now endeavouring to 
obtain. As we have already seen, after the wilful king’s victorious 
entrance into the ‘ glorious land,’ Edom and Moab,’ and ‘the chief 
of the children of Ammon,’ are to escape out of his hand. The 
expression, ‘ the chief (myx) of the children of Ammon,’ may 
possibly intimate that he subdues a portion of the territory of 
Ammon. It may thus be supposed that he also ry the sub- 
jugation of Edom and Moab, an enterprise in which he is to be 
unsuccessful. We read also, that when Edom and Moab shall 
have escaped, ‘he shall stretch forth his hand upon the countries ; 
and the land of Egypt shall not escape.’ He subdues the king- 
dom of the Pharaohs ; and the Libyans and Ethiopians (whether 
moved by the dread of his power, or constrained by his actual 
advance into their territories) submit themselves to the invader. 
And when the prophet adds that this same mighty conqueror 
returns with his host (increased by Libyan and Ethiopian aux- 
iliaries) to Jerusalem, where ‘he shall come to his end and none 
shall help him ’—this prediction of Daniel appears to be in strict 
agreement with that of Zechariah—* And the Lord shall go forth 





which is thus ‘ cut off’ (xiii. 8) from the city, while he permits the other part, or’ 
half, to remain—‘ the residue of the people shall not be cut off from the city,’ 
And it is this ‘ residue of the people’ (xiv. 2) which will constitute that third part 
which (xiii, 9) is to remain in the city, and to be tried and refined in the ery 

race of affliction. The following consideration would also seem strongly to 
support this view. The third part, named in ch. xiii. 9, is to be finally and glo- 
nously delivered after the fiery trial: ‘They shall call upon my naine, and I will 
hear them: I will say it is my people: and they shall say, The Lorp is my God.’ 
Hence it would seem to be necessary to identify this third part with that ‘residue 
of the people (xiv. 2) which shall not be cut off from the city,’ and which is also 
to be finally and gloriously delivered. 

° See Isa. x). 14, 
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and fight against those nations (the same host which had spoiled 
Jerusalem) as when he fought in the day of battle.’ 

Hence we appear to find in Zechariah, predictions of certain 
great and decisive transactions (of a character, and on a scale of 
grandeur not to be repeated), immediately introductory to the 
jal and glorious deliverance of Judah and Jerusalem. But we 
have also found in the book of Daniel, events similar to these, 
apparently decisive, and not to be repeated, and also introdu 
to the final deliverance of Judah and Jerusalem. Thus each of 
the inspired prophets throws light upon the predictions of the 
other. And Tile we learn from Zechariah that Daniel’s wilful 
king, who enters with a vast host into the glorious land, takes and 
sacks its metropolis, and sends the half of its surviving population 
into captivity; we are also taught by Daniel that Zechariah’s 
conqueror of Jerusalem marches from that city into Egypt, which 
he subdues, and whence, disturbed by unwelcome tidings from the 
east and north, he returns full of rage into Palestine, to be finally 
crushed by the Lord before Jerusalem. 

But we are to speak briefly concerning the length of the time 
which may be ye to elapse from the conqueror’s first 
entrance into the glorious land to his final destruction near the 
city of David. We appear to have learned from Zechariah, that 
a certain interval of time occurs between the cruel spoiling of 
Jerusalem, and the Lord’s going forth against the spoiler, and 
that it is during this interval that a moiety of the surviving in 
habitants goes forth into captivity, while ‘the residue of the 
people, which is not cut off sale the city,’ is to pass through the 
fiery and refining furnace (Zech. xiv. 2; xiii. 9). Also, accord- 
ing to Daniel, it is during this same interval, that Edom and 
Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon, escape out of the 
hand of the wilful king; that this king stretches forth his hand 
bey the countries; that he becomes master of Egypt; that the 

thiopians and Libyans submit themselves to him, and that he 
receives the unwelcome tidings? from the east and north, which 





P As the effusion of the vials takes place after the angel’s oath against further 
delay, it may not be unreasonably assumed that they will follow each other in 
rapid succession, whatever may have been the length of the periods comprehended 
under the precoding trumpets, When the time of God’s forbearance towards Egypt 
ceased (which lasted at least eighty years, as we learn from Stephen, Acts vi 
28 and 30), He proceeded to cut short the work in righteousness, and plague quickly 
succeeded plague, until Israel was delivered. It is not intended to suggest 
the time which elapses from the effusion of the first to that of the seventh vial is 
not to be longer than the very brief space which intervened between the first and 
last of the Feyptian plagues. The trumpets may be supposed to represent God's 
loud calls to the nations to attend and repent,—an idea which implies that they 


are sounded (with the exception of the seventh) during the season of the Divine 
patience and forbearance. But when we are told that the seven vials (or cups) ate 
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hasten his return from Africa into Palestine. Now, as Zechariah 
teaches us that the pay or THe Lorp will then be rapidly 
approaching, and almost imminent, we are called upon to suppose 





‘full of the wrath of God,’ we are taught that the season of patience and forbearance 
is already passed away. We may perhaps feel certain that the close of the period 
of the effusion of the vials is synchronous with the close of the wilful king’s expedi- 
tion into the land of pt, and his return into Palestine. The first vial is poured 
out, after the making of the image to the revived seventh head of the Apocalyptic 
beast, and after the imposition of the mark of the beast upon his votaries (Rev. 
xvi. 2). If Daniel’s wilful king is to be identified with the revived seventh head 
of the Apocalyptic beast, and the latter is therefore to be regarded as an individual 
king, then will forty-two months (Rev. xiii. 5) comprehend the whole period of the 
seven Vials. On this view, if the forty-two months, during which the holy city is 
oppressed by the Gentiles, strictly coincide with the forty and two months during 
which it is given to the beast to work, i. ¢., to triumph (o:joa:), then these forty-two 
months do not commence when the beast begins to reign, but from the time of his 
becoming master of the holy city. Whatever be the fearful judgments indicated 
by the vials, it does not seem probable that he would set out with his army after 
their commencement. God may not see fit to begin his work of vengeance and 
] wrath immediately on the making of the image, and the imposition of the mark of 
the beast. The words of Daniel, that at the time of the end there shall be a time 
of trouble such as never was since there was a nation, are not to be limited to the 
trouble of Jacob, but also to a contemporaneous and unprecedented trouble of the 
ly Gentiles, These troubles will not merely differ in degree from those 
which were suffered under a Philip of Spain or an Alva, under an Attila or Zingis 
The season of great and unprecedented trouble will differ in kind, as well 
as in degree, from all that has preceded it. God will not then confine himself to 
human instruments ; and to famine, pestilence, and wild beasts, as a consequence 
of sanguinary human warfare and conflict. He will also interpose by special divine 
judgments, far more terrible than those with which he visited Egypt, when about 
to deliver his people Israel. 

The battle of Armageddon (Rev. xvi. 14-16, and xix. 19) is surely to be iden- 
tified with the destruction of the wilful king (Dan. xi. 45). The sixth vial must 
therefore have been poured out (on the present view) shortly before the wilful 
king’s hasty departure from Egypt. The tidings from the east and north may be 
connected with the sixth vial, and indeed with the fifth also, which ‘ was poured 
out upon the throne of the beast,’ Whatever be the real meaning of the language 
employed in Rev. xvi. 10—‘ And the fifth angel poured out his vial upon the 
throne of the beast ; and his kingdom was full of darkness, and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven because of their pains and the 
sores, and repented not of their deeds’—it is evident that some awful judicial 
inflictions are intended. His ministers, in the hope of the speedy cessation of the 
fearful visitation, may not be unwilling to delay for a time the transmission of 
such humbling information to their fierce and haughty sovereign. Some portion 
of the tidings from the east and north (which are probably connected with the 
sixth vial) may ap to him of a marvellous and supernatural character, leading 
to the idea of special divine interposition. Even if a statement of the sufferin 
in his own realm, occasioned by the effusion of the fifth vial, had previously 
reached him, the statement would contain no account of powerful political factions 
and dangerous insurrections, threatening the stability of his crown and throne. 
There would thus be nothing to urge his hasty departure from Egypt, because the 
calamities were not such as could be removed by his personal — and efforts 
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he might rather be goaded to pursue with P congnd eagerness his career of foreign 
conquest. Yet if at the throne of the beast they blaspheme the God of heaven, we 
may well suppose that the same spirit of blasphemous enmity and defiance is 
permitted to rage more intensely in the soul of the wilful king. Having already 
made himself master of Jerusalem, he may know something of the glorious 
expectations entertained by the Jews for themselves, their brethren of the ten 
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that this interval of ungodly triumph will not continue very long, 
and that the victorious career of this last great Gentile oppressor 
is to be comparatively short. We must draw a similar a So 
from the prophetic narrative which Daniel sets before us. Indeed 
it is from this prophet that we may expect to obtain more accurate 
information concerning the duration of the interval of which we 
are speaking. He tells us that the wilful king is to head the last 
great Gentile invasion of the glorious land, ‘ at the time of the end, 
a form of expression which seems obviously to indicate that the 
season of the Lord’s long indignation against Judah is about to 
cease, and that the day of Divine judgment and vengeance will 
then be very near at hand, ‘even at the door.’ He also informs 
us that, at this same time, there is to be a certain period of un- 
precedented trouble: ‘there shall be a time of trouble, such as 
never was since there was a nation; and at that time thy mle 
shall be delivered, every one that shall be found written in 

book.’ With reference to Daniel’s people, this season of disaster 
and distress is apparently to be identified (1), with that which the 
prophet Jeremiah (xxx. 7) calls ‘the time of Jacob’s trouble; 
inasmuch as from that great trouble Israel is to be finally and 
gloriously delivered. ‘ Alas! for that day is great, so that none 
is like it: it is even the time of Jacob’s trouble; but he shall be 
saved out of it. For it shall come to pass in that day, saith the 





tribes, their city and their land. And if we suppose the tidings from the east to 
have reference to the homeward journey of the remnant of Jacob across the 
Euphrates into Palestine, this would explain why the wilful king hastens to return 
to Jerusalem, ‘with great fury to kill and destroy, and utterly to make away 
many.’ And it must be remembered that this explanation rests upon (and appa- 
rently confirms) the supposition that, previous to the wilful king’s first entrance 
into the glorious land, Jerusalem will be occupied by returned Jews. Isaiah tells 
us (xi, 15) that at the time of the final restoration of Israel the Euphrates is to be 
smitten ‘in its seven streams, that there may be a highway for the remnant of his 
people which shall be left from Assyria.’ It is said that ‘the great river 
Euphrates,’ in Rev, xvi. 12, is to be mystically interpreted of the peoples and 
nations mentioned in xviii. 15, This would perhaps be unquestionably correct if 
the river had not been alluded to before in the Apocalypse. The mention, how- 
ever, ‘of the great river Euphrates’ (ix, 14), apparently in reference to the literal 
Euphrates, may perhaps justify us in considering the Euphrates of Rev. xvi. 12 to 
be identical with that of ix. 14, 

We read in Dan. xii. 1 of the time of unprecedented trouble; and we have 
reason to believe that the vials are being poured out during the whole period of 
the wilful king’s African campaigns. Yet he and his army appear to be in 
continual success and triumph, unharmed by any judgments. Are we not, then, 
to think that the vials are poured out on Europe, and not on Africa? The greatest 
enemy of God is the two-horned beast, the false prophet, the leader in all impiety 
and blasphemy, and who exercises all the power of the apocalyptic beast before 
him, May he not be left behind by the wilful king, on his departure for the east, 
to administer the political government in the absence of the sovereign? and itis 
therefore upon the beast’s kingdom, thus impiously administered, that the vials, 
‘ full of the wrath of God,’ are poured out. The false prophet may afterwards join 
the wilful king near Jerusalem, where he perishes with him (Rev, xix. 20). 
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Lord of hosts, that I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and 
will burst thy bonds, and strangers shall no more serve themselves 
of him; but they shall serve the Lord their God, and David 
their king, whom I will raise up unto them.’ (2) The season of 
unprecedented trouble in Dan. xii. 1, is also apparently to be identi- 
fed with that period of fiery trial, and of refining in the furnace, 
of which Zechariah writes (xiii. 9), and which is also to be followed 
by a final and glorious deliverance. ‘ And I will bring the third 
part through the fire, and will refine them as silver is refined, and 
will try them as gold is tried: they shall call on my name, and I 
will hear them: I will say, It is my people: and they shall say, 
The Lorv is my God.’ 

The writer is much inclined to believe that it is to this very 
interval, and its comparatively brief duration, that reference is 
made in the question and answer which are recorded in Dan. xii. 
6,7. ‘And one said to the man clothed in linen, which was upon 
the waters of the river, How long (shall it be to) the end of these 
wonders? And I heard the man clothed in linen, which was 
upon the waters of the river, when he held up his right hand and 
his left hand unto heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever, 
that it shall be for a time, times and a half: and when he shall 
have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people, all these 
things shall be finished.’ Now it will be at once conceded by the 
great majority of the students of the prophetic Scriptures, that the 
time, times and a half here mentioned, signify either 1260 years, 
or 1260 days; and that, on either supposition, they terminate at 
the season of the Lord’s accomplishment (or final completion) of 
the scattering among the nations, of the literal seed of J, acob. 

With regard to Daniel’s personal wishes, we may feel assured 
that he would have desired to know at least two things, viz., what 
length of time would elapse between his receiving the vision, and 
the final deliverance of his people ; and what would be the duration 
of the time of great trouble. On the former point we know that 
he received no information in this vision; for the vision was 
vouchsafed to him in the third year of Cyrus, cir. 534 B.c.; and 
although more than 2380 years have elapsed, the deliverance in 
question has not yet taken place. It would therefore seem not 
unreasonable to conclude, that the information which he receives 
is concerning the duration of the season of unprecedented trouble. 
And, as we cannot suppose that ‘a time of trouble, such as never 
was since there was a nation,’ is to continue 1260 years, we appear 
to be thus led to the conclusion, that the time, times and a half, 
mnst be limited to 1260 literal days. 

The time, times and a half, evidently terminate at the end of 
the scattering of the holy people, the people of Daniel; and it 
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appears to me highly probable, from the character of the vision in 
the eleventh chapter of the prophet Daniel, that their commence 
ment also dates from some crisis in the history of the literal 
descendants of Abraham and the literal Jerusalem. And perh 
no suitable crisis can be found since the days of Titus,‘ and after. 
wards of Hadrian, from which the three times and a half can be 
dated ; and it is more than 1700 years since the desecration of 
the city by the latter emperor, who erected a.temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus on Mount Moriah. Jerusalem was taken by the 
army of Omar, cir. 636 a.p., ‘who commanded the ground on 
which had. stood the temple of Solomon, to be cleared and 
pared for the foundation of a mosque, which still bears the name 
of Omar.’ Were we to date the (supposed) 1260 years from this 
event, they would not terminate until cir. 1896 a.p., and thus 
forty-two years would yet have to elapse before the deliverance of 
Judah and Jerusalem. There are, however, strong objections 
against dating the commencement of the (supposed) 1260 years 
from the conquest of Jerusalem by the followers of Mohammed. 
At that time pt was a city of the Gentiles, being occupied 
by the Christian subjects of the ok emperor : nor was the con- 
dition of the literal Israel materially affected by this triumph of 
the army of Omar. The triumph in question, though a crisis in 
the history of the (nominally) Christian Greek Church, was an 
event of comparatively little importance to the Jewish race ; Mo- 
hammedan Gentiles had conquered Christian Gentiles, and wrested 
from them the dominion over Judea and Jerusalem; and both 
city and territory still owned a Gentile master. 

f, however, we attempt to date the commencement of the time, 
times and a half (understood as denoting 1260 literal days), from 
the entrance of the wilful king into the glorious land, when he 
sacks Jerusalem, slays one third of the inhabitants, and sends half 
of the survivors into captivity, while the remaining moiety con- 
tinues in a state of oppression in the city—will not three years 
and a half be much too long a period to correspond with the brief 
interval between the sack of the city and the going forth of the 
Lord to destroy the destroyer? As the eye glances over Daniel’s 
prophetic narrative (xi. 41, 45), we seem to think that a single 
year will amply suffice to include all that is to occur from the 
wilful king’s dest invasion of the glorious land (v. 41), to his 
destruction by the Lord near J vin 0 (ver. 45). Could we feel 
assured that ‘the treading under foot of the holy city (Rev. xi. 2) 





4 As no suitable Jewish crisis (so to speak) can be found since the days of 
Titus and Adrian, if we think that the time, times and a half, commence (as they 
certainly terminate) in close connection with a Jewish crisis, we must consider 


_ that the commencement of these three times and a half is yet future. 
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by the Gentiles, during forty-two months,’ is to be identified with 
the events predicted in Dan. xi. 41-45, and Zech. xiv. 1-3, the 
uestion before us would be at once decided on the authority of 
the inspired word ; and it would be necessary to allow that forty- 
two months are not too long a period to correspond with the dura- 
tion of the interval of which we are speaking. Yet, however 
probable this identification may be considered, we are scarcely 
warranted, on the ground of mere probability, to employ this sum- 
mary method of decision. It therefore becomes necessary to 
devote a few additional lines to a closer examination of Daniel’s 
—_— narrative. 

ow the wilful king, after his triumph in the glorious land, 
still thirsts after fresh conquests; his ambition and rapacity are 
insatiable. It is said that while other countries are overthrown, 
Edom and Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon escape 
out of his hand. It is quite possible that he may see fit not to 
march against these countries, but proceed at once against Egypt. 
Yet it is equally possible that he may attempt their subjugation, 
and, on finding the task somewhat tedious and difficult, may desist 
from the enterprise. It has been already observed that the ex- 
pression, ‘ the chief (myx) of the children of Ammon,’ may pos- 
sibly intimate that the wilful king subdues a portion of the terri- 
at of Ammon. 

et, even if we grant that he may spend two or three months 
in fruitless attempts against these bordering tribes, such a space of 
time will form but a small part of forty-two months, or 1260 days. 
And if he hastens into Loypt, eager to subdue that land, and 
desirous to return as soon as possible into Palestine, can we ven- 
ture to assign a longer period than twelve months for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose? And, in reference to this point, it is 
not unimportant to bear in mind that Daniel’s prophetic narrative 
does not lead us to suppose that the conqueror will be at all 
desirous of returning speedily into Palestine. Nor is it probable 
that he should. For why should an ambitious and victorious 
monarch be anxious to retrace his steps through countries which 
he will have recently subdued, and return to Jerusalem, so soon 
after its pillage and the loss of two-thirds of its population by 
epapeter and exile? At all events, the language of the prophet 
would seem to show clearly that the wilful king does not quit 
Egypt because at the time of his departure he is weary of remain- 
ing there, and anxious to return into Palestine, but because he 
deems himself compelled to take this step by the offensive aud 
unexpected tidings se the east and north. 

Again, the Egyptians are not the only African nation with 

which the wilful king is brought into contact: it is added that 
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the Libyans and Ethiopians are at his steps'—submit themselves 
to his authority. The renown of his achievements may win or 
alarm these tribes of Western and Southern Africa to proffer an 
early and voluntary submission, in order to prevent their territo- 
ries from being overrun by a force which they may consider 
themselves unable to repel. If we think that such a voluntary 
submission will be early tendered and accepted, then, perhaps, a 
year and a half, or less than twenty months, would more than 
suffice for a short unsuccessful campaign against Edom, Moab, 
and Ammon, and for all his subsequent successes in Africa, 
against Egyptians, Libyans, and Ethiopians, together with his 
return from Egypt into Palestine—still, however, on the supposi- 
tion that the conqueror is desirous of retracing his steps towards 
Jerusalem as soon as the accomplishment of his schemes of African 
conquest shall allow him to do so. But it has been already 
observed that Daniel appears plainly to teach us, that the victor's 
constrained return from Egyptian, Libyan, and Ethiopian homage, 
into the vicinity of Jerusalem, permits us to think that the wilh 
king, at the time of his hurried departure, may have already con- 
tinued in Africa a much longer time than was actually requisite 
merely to obtain the triumphs which he achieved there. 

There is, however, yet another view to be taken of this part of 
our subject ; and it may be, toa certain extent, illustrated by what 
Herodotus has related concerning the expedition into Africa of the 
Persian king Cambyses. After the subjugation of Egypt, the con 

ueror planned three several expeditions ; ‘one against the Car 
thaginians, another against the Ammonians, and a third against 
the Macrobian Ethiopians.’ According to the commonly receiyed 
chronology, the son of Cyrus entered Egypt cir. 525 B. c., and left 
it cir. 522.c. And thus he passed the greater part of three 
years in Africa, Nor is there anything in the language of Daniel 
(xi. 41-44) to forbid our believing that the African career of the 
wilful king may, in some measure, resemble that of Cambyses, 





' If the wilful king defeats a Sultan of Turkey (king of the south), and takes 
Constantinople, his subsequent career may be in the track of Alexander of Mace- 
don—he may pass through Asia Minor, ‘ overflowing the countries,’ and enter the 
glorious land. 

The expression ‘the Ethiopians and Libyans are at his steps,’ probably means 
not only that these countries have been subdued by the wilful king, but that great 
numbers of these Ethiopians and Libyans march under his banner. We ma 
reasonably suppose that during the conqueror’s campaigns in Africa, the’ evil 
powers mentioned in Rev. xvi. 14 are exerting their malignant influence over the 
minds of men, If the wilful king had never entered Africa we might have ques- 
tioned how far the term 7 oixouyévn 8An (Rev. xvi. 14) could be supposed to 
embrace territories so remote from European Christendom as the Libyans 
Ethiopians. But as this king is the great instrument of Satan in the last struggle, 


we seem at liberty to think that wherever he is, there especially the evil spirits of 


the sixth vial exercise their influence. 
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though it will be far more successful, and far more skilfully con- 
ducted. This future conqueror, when he shall have subdued Egypt, 
may invade and conquer the western tribes and nations of Afren, 
which border upon the southern coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Having succeeded in this enterprise, his ambition may next aspire 
to the subjugation of the southern nations, as far as Sennaar, or 
even of the kingdom of Abyssinia. The possibility (and there is 
no improbability in the a of such a series of campaigns against 
Eeypnans, Libyans, and thiopians, coupled with the fact that, 

r the submission of these nations, the conqueror appears to be 
in no haste to return into Asia, makes it not difficult to believe 
that even forty-two months may elapse from the wilful king’s first 
entrance into the glorious land to his return from Egypt, and his 
destruction in Palestine by special divine interposition. 

I have said above that the prophets Daniel and Zechariah 

pear, in their predictions of the great tribulations and deliverance 
of the last days, to teach us plainly that Jerusalem, and at least 
the immediately surrounding territory, will be occupied by a 
Hebrew population. If this be granted, one or two important con- 
clusions will follow. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted if even the first of the vials will be 
poured out before the re-establishment of the literal descendants of 
Abraham in Jerusalem. We may, however, feel almost certain 
that the effusion of the seventh vial cannot occur until the Holy 
City shall again belong to the Hebrew race. Such a state of 
things, so far as we can at present see, cannot be brought about 
merely by the exertions of the Jews themselves ; they will require 
that some of the great European Powers should mediate between 
them and the Turkish Sultan, should the latter still continue to be 
the lord of Palestine. It is, indeed, thoroughly possible that such 
a political arrangement may have been made, and carried into 
execution before the year 1864—the year in which a recently 
deceased writer on prophecy supposed that, ‘almost beyond 
reasonable doubt, Zhe Time of the End, synchronising with the 
Seventh Apocalyptic Vial, is to commence.’ Yet, when we look 
at the present state of Europe, and of the Asiatic dominions of the 
Turkish Sultan, it does not seem probable that the 9 ye poli- 
tical arrangement of which we are speaking, will be fully accom- 
plished, even so early as 1866 a. pv. And the more unlikely this 
appears to us, the more shall we be disinclined to mh with the 
theory, that the (supposed) 1260 years of the apocalyptic visions 
commenced either in 604 or 606 a.p. They who shall be living 
in the years 1864, and 1866, will, in the investigation of prophecy, 
stand upon a vantage-ground which we do not yet possess, but 
towards which we are fast approaching. And, perhaps, even so 
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early as 1860, facts may be of such a nature, as to constrain 
students of the prophetic Scriptures to renounce either 604 or 606, 
A.D., as the commencement of any apocalyptic period; and the 
literal interpretation of the 42 months and 1260 days may then be 
generally, if not universally, received. 

It must be confessed that there may be danger in endeavouri 
to conjecture, from the actual state of the Russo-Turkish contest, 
what will be its final issue; yet the writer me to be forgiven for 
calling the reader’s attention to this point. In the preface to the 
learned Mr. Faber’s tract ‘on the predicted downfall of the 
Turkish power,’ the lamented author be writes—‘ With our best 
commentators, I consider the downfall of the Ottoman power to be 
clearly predicted in Scripture. Hence, whenever the destined time 
shall arrive, all the complications of modern political diplomacy 
will be found totally unable to prevent the ruin of that once form- 
dable empire.” It would seem, from this passage, that Mr. F, 
considered it to be highly probable that the combined fleets and 
armies of Britain and France would not succeed in preventing 
Russia from crushing Turkey in the present conflict. Yet, there 
appears to be very great probability that the Turkish empire is 
destined, in the divine purpose, to continue a little longer. And 
while it is, therefore, not unlikely, that Daniel’s predicted king of 
the south may be a Sultan of Turkey, and his king of the north 
a sovereign of Russia, passing events are also making it apparently 
possible that the same prophet’s wilful king may prove to bea 
monarch of France.* 





* France has already obtained possession of Algiers, and an ambitious French 
sovereign may yet arise, like the first Napoleon, who may seek to make the 
Mediterranean ‘a French lake.’ And, should Turkey again become a formidable 
power, circumstances may arise to bring about a collision, first with Turkey, and 
next with Russia. Daniel’s wilful king is a warrior who leads his army in per 
son: this consideration alone renders it very improbable that, if a French sovereign 
is to be the wilful king, the present French emperor is that king, and therefore 
so far less likely that the seventh angel will sound as early as 1864. The a 
considerations induced the writer for some time to think that the predicted 
king would prove to be a sovereign of Russia, If we read, without reference to 
Dan, xi. 43, the predictions of Ezekiel (xxxviii. 5), that ‘ Persia, Ethiopia, aud 
Libya (Phut)’ are to follow together under the banners of the fierce leader who is 
to perish on the mountains of Israel, we find it difficult to understand how the 
Ethiopians and Libyans of Southern and Western Africa are to serve with the 
Persians against Jerusalem. If, however, we suppose that Daniel and i 
(contemporary prophets) are speaking of the same conqueror, the ee seems 
to be removed. For the Gentile chief may advance from the north, with Persians 
in his army (there is nothing very improbable in the thought that, at the time 
of the end, the future Russian autocrat may have become master of portions 
Persia), against Palestine. He then subdues Egypt, and thus, on his return to 
Jerusalem, he will have under his command soldiers from Persia, Libya (Phut 
and Ethiopia. The two prophets, Daniel and Ezekiel, would have been p 
by their knowledge of the victorious career of the Scythians, who defeated 
Cyaxares, and were prevailed upon by the gifts and —— of Psammiticus not 
to invade Egypt, to understand how a fierce chief might come from some country 
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Let me be permitted to allude reverently to a far more solemn 
and awful subject. On the supposition that those students of pro- 
hecy, who expect the crustal advent of the Lord Jesus, 
vad scriptural warrant for such an expectation, this great and 
lorious event is not, surely, to take place until the wilful king 
shal have returned from Egypt into Palestine, ‘and planted his 
tents between the seas on the glorious Holy Mountain.’ May it 
not, therefore, be considered certain that the prophetic scriptures 
teach us that two events, at least, are yet to intervene between us 
and the glorious advent of the King Messiah; viz.—the 
re-establishment of a Hebrew population in Jerusalem and its 
immediately surrounding territory, and the subsequent expedition 
into the glorious land and Egypt, of the wilful king, together with 
his hurried return into Palestine. If it be objected‘'—how with 
such a conviction, can we comply with our Lord’s command, ‘ watch, 
therefore, for ye know not at what hour your Lord doth come ?’ 
this objection may be met, to a certain extent, by another question. 
Our Lord said to Peter, ‘ when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee, 
whither thou wouldest not.’ We cannot doubt that at the moment, 
Peter understood our Lord’s words in the sense in which the 
beloved Disciple and Apostle afterwards explained them—* This 
spake Jesus, signifying by what death Peter should glorify God.’ 
May we not ask, how could Peter, after having been thus taught 
by Jesus, watch (in the strict sense of the term) in uncertainty as to 
e nearness either of his Master’s advent, or even of his own death ? 
But this is not the place for the discussion of this interesting 
question. 
In conclusion, I would once more direct the reader’s serious 





remote from Assyria and Media, and conquer Egypt in the last days, and then 
perish upon the mountains of Israel. 

In Ezekiel, the words YN7 NY) 343 (rendered in our version ‘Gog the chief 
prince’) occur three times, viz. xxxviii. 2 and 3, and xxxix.1. In the Septuagint 
the Hebrew word (WNM) for ‘chief’ is rendered as a proper name by Pas; and 
therefore, if this version be correct, we should read, ‘ Gog, prince of Ros, Meshech, 
and Tubal.’ Gesenius, in his larger lexicon, explains (WN) in these three passa: 
as ‘a oad name of a northern nation, mentioned with Meshech and Tubal ; 
undoubtedly the Russians, who are mentioned by Byzantine writers of the tenth 
century under the name of of Pas, dwelling to the north of Tamur.’ Some have 
compared Meshech and Tubal with Moscow (Muscovy) and Tobolsk. 

In Ezek. xxvii. 10 it is said of Tyre, ‘They of Persia, and of Lud, and of Phut 
(Libya) were in thine army.’ It Was not difficult for the ancient Tyrians to 
procure Libyan mercenaries through their Carthaginian colonists. 

‘Itis plain also from Luke xxi. that, between the ascension and the second 
advent of Jesus, ‘ Jerusalem was to be encompassed by armies, and the Jews led 
captive into all nations, and the city be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 
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attention to the language of the oath" of the mighty angel, viz, 
‘that there should be no more delay ; but in the days of the voice 
of the seventh angel, when he should sound, the mystery of God 
should be finished. 
in this essay falls to the ground, if the following be the legitimate 
and correct interpretation of the angel’s oath—‘ The time is not 
yet come, that the mystery of God should be finished. Almost 
thirteen centuries are yet to elapse before the arrival of that period, 
Nevertheless, long as is the delay, God is faithful. The voice of 
the seventh angel will assuredly sound, at the appointed, though far 
distant, time. Then the wicked shall be cast down, and the king- 
dom of God be established over the earth.’ If, however, as the 
writer thinks, a directly opposite interpretation should be given to 
the oath in question ; then, if we grant that the events of the 11th 
and following chapters are (in the chronology of the vision) sub- 
sequent to that oath, it would seem of necessity to follow that the 
forty-two months of the Holy City’s oppression by the Gentiles, 
are to be understood of literal months, and the Holy City of the 
literal Jerusalem. The Apostle also may thus be considered as 
speaking literally of Gentiles, as opposed to Jews; and his words 
as implying, that, at the commencement of the brief period of 42 
months, the Holy City (Jerusalem) is to be inhabited chiefl ja 
Hebrew population. In this view, it also becomes probable 

forty-two literal months are the measure of the period which 
elapses from the entrance of the wilful king into the glorious land 
(Dan. xi, 41) and his fearful sack of Jerusalem (Zech. xiv. 1-2), to 
his return into Palestine, to be there finally crushed by the a 





" Bloomfield remarks on this passage—‘I cannot but entirely agree with Pro- 
fessor Scholefield, that neither the common translation, nor another which has 
been proposed, gives a satisfactory sense, and that the words ought to be rendered, 
‘that there should be no more delay ;” the scope of the passage being that, with- 
out any further delay, upon the sounding of the seventh angel “ the mystery of 
God should be finished.”’ It may perhaps be the meaning of Dr. Bloomfield’s 
words, that after the sounding of the seventh angel there shall be no delay. The 
writer, however, thinks that the language of the oath signifies that thenceforward 
nothing that deserves the name of delay is to occur, and that little more than 
forty-two months will elapse before the voice of the seventh angel shall sound. 





The greater part of what has been advanced 
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Inspiration and Infallibility. 


INSPIRATION AND INFALLIBILITY. 


In one of the Nos. of the Journal for last year appeared pro- 
from some foreign committee for a Prize Essay on the follow- 
subjects :-— 
“| Have we grounds for regarding the books of the New Testa- 
ment as inspired, in the sense which involves the infallibility of the 
writers, and does inspiration imply infallibility ? 

IL. What does history teach both regarding the doctrine of the 
inspiration of the New Testament, and the modifications which have 
been made in that doctrine, and what inferences touching the 
essence and importance of that doctrine may be thence deduced ? 

III. Does Christian faith stand in indissoluble connection with 
the belief of the infallibility of the Apostles ; or have we other and 
sufficient proofs of the authority of the New Testament on which 
that faith is safely grounded ? 

These proposals reached us too late to allow of our eae 
any thing by way of competition even had we been so inclined ; 
but we could not help thinking the proposed discussion seasonable, 
and that the first and last inquiries especially were among the most 
pressing of the age. Opinion in this country seems now to be 
oscillating between the rigid theory of Gaussen and others, and 
the lax notions of German divines ; and it would doubtless be most 
acceptable to thousands, if some hypothesis could be struck out, 
which, without blinking any evidence on either side of the question, 
should reconcile the demands of reason and of faith. 

It is from no English prejudice, or disposition to be captious, 
that we pause for one moment to call attention to the very loose 
wording of the third query. One instance of this is the writer’s 
mention, without explanation, of the ‘ authority of the New Testa- 
ment,’ Now this might mean no more than the New Testament’s 
authenticity ; but the scope of the queries seems to forbid our 
lowering the phrase to this level. Probably the writer was think- 
ing of the authority which attaches to an absolutely binding rule, 
and authority would be thus, in a practical aspect, what infallibilit 
sina theoretical. Again, we desiderate more light on the idea which 
the writer wished to convey of the nature of ‘Christian faith,’ 
which he distinguishes from a ‘belief in the infallibility of the 
Apostles.’ His mention of the Apostles, however, when viewed in 
connection with his first query, is the most glaring proof of in- 
exactness of all. No doubt he uses the word ‘ Apostles’ as a 
synonym for the writers of the books of the New Testament (1-2) ; 
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but some of these writers were not Apostles, one especially to whom 
we are indebted for almost all we know of the Apostles’ acts. 

The distinction between Apostles and Evangelists has appeared 
to some of much importance in the oe discussion. They have 
thought it possible to maintain the infallibility of the former, 
without contending also for that of the latter. This distinction they 
have grouuded on the — difference between revelation and 
inspiration, the former of which they ascribe to the Apostles only, 
The difference thus pointed out is a real and important one, 
Revelation is the highest form of inspiration, implying the direct 
communication of the matter recorded, from God. It is a mode of 
conveying truth altogether new, and which could not be arrived at 
by ordinary means. As it was the privilege of the prophets under 
the Old Testament, so was it of the Apostles under the New. We 
have no reason to attribute it to mere Evangelists.—Their business 
was to record that which they had seen themselves, or heard from 
immediate witnesses. The proof of infallibility, in their case, must 
rest, it is evident, on different grounds from that which guarantees 
it to the Apostles. There is not the same blaze of self-evidence in 
the one case as in the other. Still, we conceive that the difference 
is one of evidence rather than of fact. Our position would not so 
much be that the higher degrees of inspiration alone ascertain 
infallibility, as that the lowest ones imply it, so that all above and 
beyond these is to be reckoned surplus. 

his may not be an unsuitable place in which to state the 
grounds on which we accept the inspiration of any books of 
scripture, and allow, e. g., the writings of an Evangelist to stand 
side by side with those of an Apostle. Few of our readers need to 
learn that the inspiration of the New Testament cannot be, in the 
first instance, argued and decided as a whole, but that the canoni- 
city of separate books must be determined, and that by no means 
the same amount of evidence exists for the canonicity of every 
book. 

We lay it down as a first principle, that for the reception of any 
book there must be a combination of external and internal evidence. 
Internal evidence is, we are aware, a thing difficult to appreciate, 
and which may strike different minds with different force ; notwith- 
standing, it is a thing perfectly intelligible, and the presence of 
absence of it may be the turning point in the claims of a particular 
book. 

We divide external evidence into two kinds—testimony and title, 
by the latter of which however we understand little else than what 
may be termed self-testimony. The other testimony is often known 
and spoken of as tradition, being, in fact, the recorded judgment 
of the ancient church on the writings in question. 
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Too great importance can hardly be attached to the value 
of this latter kind of testimony. It is that to which, in the first 
instance, we almost solely owe our knowledge of the writings which 
compose our Testaments. It isa species of evidence which, if 
altogether wanting, no other could well supply. Notwithstanding, 
it is at the same time one the adjudication of which cannot be 
received as final and decisive. That this is strictly true must be 
admitted by every one who is prepared to subscribe to the correct- 
ness of our present canon. Six of the epistles now included in that 
canon were set down as of doubtful origin and authority by the 
ancient church. ‘These were the epistle to the Hebrews, the 

istles of James and Jude, the second of Peter, the second and 
third of John, together with the Revelation. It was not till the 
fourth century that these were generally received with the others 
into the canon. We cannot then rely implicitly on tradition 
in the rejection of professed inspired writings. But can we 
not, it may be asked, in their reception? Let it be sufficient 
to say, in reply to this, that several of the Christian fathers held 
the canonicity of books in the Old Testament which we rank as 
apocryphal, of the book of Baruch, for instance, of Tobit and of 
Judith. 

The force we assign to tradition, in settling what are our sacred 
books, is purely preparatory and manuductive. We accept it, when 
affirmative, as, so to speak, a letter of introduction in their favour. 
It does not, on its sole authority, induce us to receive as canonical 
any one of the books, but it disposes us to a favourable reception 
of them. It disposes us to examine their contents with unprejudiced 
minds, and to throw the ‘ onus’ of disproof on their opponents. It 
thus becomes a pioneer to the internal evidence, or, if we may 
change the figure, a marshal and usher to the documents themselves. 
Without some credentials of this kind, we should probably throw 
any book claiming to be canonical aside at first introduction ; but, 
with this recommendation, we take it in hand and allow it tomake 
its own impression. 

Now it is this sort of office which tradition performs to the works 
of the two Evangelists. ‘The testimony of the ancient church is 
unanimous not only in assigning them to the authors whose names 
they bear, but in ranking them as of equal authority with the other 
two gospels. No doubt has ever been entertained among Christians 
of the inspiration of either Mark or Luke. We thus approach the 
examination of them with the strongest bias in their favour, and 
finding that they breathe the same spirit and tone as the other New 
Testament writings, that they teach the same truths, and exemplify 
the same qualities, we hesitate not to accord them an equal standing 
with these writings. 
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An able writer in the Journat* has lately considered the self. 
retiring excellencies of the Evangelists, their calmness and sobriety 
—their utter forgetfulness of themselves in their theme—as no 
mean proof of their inspiration. Fully appreciating the force of 
these Tenants, we are disposed ourselves to lay as much stregg 
on others, apparently of an opposite kind. To us it seems that the 
Evangelists eonaiaens speak as consciously authorised instructors, 
Not only do they, like other historians, relate facts and 
opinions falling fairly within the scope of their faculties ;— 
with equal confidence deliver judgments belonging to a far higher 
domain. The Apostle tells us (1 Cor. ii. 11) that ‘the things of 
God knoweth no one but the spirit of God;’ but these writers 
speak with as much familiarity of the things of God as they do of 
the things of man. Take, as an illustration and proof of this, some 
of the opening statements of the Evangelist Mark. ‘'The beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the son of God.’ Here we have an 
authoritative declaration of the nature and dignity of Jesus. ‘ As 
it is written in the prophets, Behold, I send my messenger before 
thy face, which shall — thy way before thee.’ ‘The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, , Sn ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths ne od vs. 2, 8. Here again we have an autho- 
ritative application of two passages in the prophets to the times of 
our Lord and his forerunner.—‘ And sieligkivaier coming up out 
of the water, he saw the heavens opened and the Spirit like a dove 
descending upon him,’ v. 10. We have here, once more, a confi- 
dent identification of a form which could be seen, with the highest 
of natures which could not be seen. And so again, and _ finally, 
v. 12, ‘Immediately the Spirit driveth him into the wilderness, 
We have here the conduct of our Lord imputed to an_ invisible 
energy and influence. Now what is all this, we may ask, but the 
language of a consciously inspired instructor? Would it not be 
the highest presumption in any one thus to speak of the movements 
and operations of the Spirit, who was not consciously under the 
influence of that Spirit himself? The boldness with which the Evan- 
gelist Luke ventures on similar expositions is not less remarkable, 
and betokens decisively, to our minds, his consciousness of his 
inspiration, This is the more satisfactory on account of the appa 
rent disclaimer in his exordium of his having received 
assistance. He does not emblazon his pretensions on his title 
page, but he speaks from the first as one who was in the counsels 
of the Divine majesty, and whose verdict on character is decisive.’ 











® Vol. vi., New Series, p. 100. 

> We think the lamented writer of this paper would probably have laid less 
stress on this feature of the writing of the Evangelists, had he, as he pro 
revised it. All these phenomena would have existed, we think, had they been 
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By the second species of evidence which we have termed titular, 
we intend that which is furnished by the superscription of an 
Apostle’s name on a writing. We cannot assign to this, taken by 
itself, a higher value than to the former evidence. An inscription 
of an Apostle’s name may be a forged inscription, just as a 
Prophet’s assumption of the prophetic garb and title was often an 
unauthorised assumption. We are not to ‘ believe every spirit, but 
to try the spirits whether they are of God’ (1 John iv. 1), and the 
most trustworthy and competent of all witnesses has acknowledged 
that self-testimony is insufficient in itself (John v. 31). Such 
testimony we can only therefore allow as presumptive evidence of 
canonicity. It predisposes us, like tradition, to the reception of a 
book, but it does not itself warrant that reception. It just shifts 
the burden of proof from the reception to the rejection of the book. 
A writing with an apostolic label upon it cannot claim immediate 
admission, but it may claim it, if no urgent reasons can be assigned 
to the contrary. 

It is because, as we think, no satisfactory reasons of this sort can 
be brought forward, that we side with the modern church rather 
than with the old in receiving the whole of the catholic epistles. 
Three of these epistles, hesides the two acknowledged ones, bear 
upon them well-known names ; if not all, as some think, those of 
Apostles, yet names almost equally honoured. Our favourable 
regard is thus bespoken for their contents. What is there now, 
let us ask, in these contents inconsistent with a claim to canonicity ? 
Isthe system of theology in them different from that which pervades 
the other epistles? ‘Trifling differences may be observable in the 
two, in the ran of prominence given to different truths, or in the 
oe view under which they are exhibited; but the form of 

ine is the same in both. Again, are the principles and motives 
= to in these epistles different from those which give a 
r to the acknowledged ones? No one will allege this. Do 

any of the epistles contain puerile or degrading conceptions of God, 
or trifling legends and similitudes, such as we meet with in other 
writings of the times? Nothing of all this is pretended. It will 
not be said that we receive a diminished impression of truthfulness, 
of majesty, or of purity, when we rise from their perusal. On this 
point much must necessarily be left to the spiritual instincts of the 
reader. There are some parts of revelation which instantaneously 
command our credence. As there are human countenances so 
unmistakeably impressed with the marks of sincerity and truthful- 
ness that they instantly disarm suspicion, so are there writings 
Which carry their own recommendation with them. We have no 


ee recorders of their belief in the facts and doctrines of Christianity.— 
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power to quibble or cavil in their presence, but welcome them at 
once to our hearts. They shine, like the sun, by their own li 
We are free to confess that we should not, if appealed to, cite the 
epistles in question as the highest specimen of this self-evidenei 
power; but they have it, we think, in a competent degree. The 
anonymous epistle to which we have scarcely adverted, the Epi 
to the Hebrews, possesses it in a degree to defy all criticism. As 
we proceed through this astonishing epistle, especially as we 
approach its close, we feel compelled to surrender our doubts at 
discretion. Such moral elevation and ardour, such pathetic exhort- 
ation, such sublime groupings of description, such grasp of thought 
we feel at once, could proceed from no mere human pen. 
judgment is the same on the Revelation of St. John. To suppose 
that scenes so solemn and august, that transactions so stirring and 
awful, could be sketched by any uninspired hand, would be, in our 
opinion, to suppose no less a miracle than any of those which John 
has recorded. 

It is satisfactory to know that the most valuable of all the New 
Testament epistles, those of St. Paul, are also those which are best 
attested. e voice of traditional and that of titular testimony 
concur to authenciate these. Nor does internal testimony fail to 
swell the confluence of these two streams. We have al 
spoken of this as a ‘ je ne sais quoi,’ to be felt rather than exhibi 
and have simply marked out its track in what we have said of the 
imprints of majesty, purity, and sanctity it leaves on the mind, 
Were we to attempt to define what is strictly indefinable, we 
could not do it better than in Paul’s own language (2 Cor. iv. 2)}— 
‘truth commending itself to the conscience.’ More marvellous even 
than the rhetorical excellences in which these writings abound, is 
the insight they discover into the moral nature of man. Here, and 
here only, do we see conscience anatomized, the subtlest springs of 
action laid bare, and the most covert subterfuges of h i 
brought to ght Nowhere, as here, do we see the maladies of our 
nature probed, and the self-caprices and flatteries of the pati 
detected. It may be said that this is nothing but skilful analysis, 
the result of a close and patient scrutiny of phenomena ; but no, it 
is not the spirit of a mere scrutinizer we have here, nor is the skill 
less than that of one who knows what is in man. We feel, as we 
read these writings, that they are, almost without a metaphor, 
‘ sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow, and able to dis 
cern the thoughts and intents of the heart’ (Heb. iv. 12). 

But it is more than time to revert to the question from which we 
were led into this digression—that, namely, of the infallibility as 
well as inspiration of the writers. Does their inspiration imply 
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their infallibility ? Here the testimony of the writers themselves 
must be held of the first consideration. ‘If we receive the witness 
of men, the witness of God is greater’ (1 John v. 9) ; and inspired 
testimony is nothing less than the witness of God. 

It may be more convenient to notice, in the first place, the tes- 
timony which the New Testament authors bear to the writings of 
the Old Testament rather than to their own. These they deno- 
minate, as a whole, The Scriptures ; and it will be easy to observe 
the sort of character which in different places they give to these 
Scriptures, as well as the sort of esteem in which they hold them. 
Let us then go first to the evidence which we have of the senti- 
ments of our Lord and Saviour on these points. He denies that 
‘the Scriptures can be broken’ (John x. 35); and, speaking of 
the law particularly, he says, that ‘one iota shall not pass from it’ 
without fulfilment. In arguing with his countrymen, he everywhere 
quotes facts and sayings of these Scriptures as decisive (see Matt. 
xi. 3, 7; xxi. 42; xxii. 32). He characterises them as ‘the 
word of God’ (Mark vii. 13); that word which he elsewhere 
asserts to be truth (John xvii. 17), and of that God whose dis- 
tinction it is that he cannot lie (Titus i. 2). Similarly his Apostles 
act, In passages too numerous to be quoted they refer to the 
Scriptures as the ultimate appeal in every controversy, as an un- 
failing source of instruction, as an armoury against every objection, 
as a solvent of every doubt. 

Nov it is highly significant to our purpose, that this term Serip- 
tures is unhesitatingly applied by the New Testament penmen to 
their own writings. This remark may be substantiated with regard 
to each of the two great divisions of them—the historical and the 
epistolary (See 1 Tim. v. 18; 2 Peter iii. 16). ‘They are not less 

in speaking everywhere of the subject of their instruction as 
‘the word of God’ (see Acts xii. 24; xix. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 36; 
1 Thes, ii. 18; 1 Peter i. 25). As to particular expressions, we 
see the Evangelist Luke . i. 4) guaranteeing the ‘ certainty’ of 
the things which his Gospel respected. We see another Evangelist, 
in his own unaffected way, reiterating his knowledge of the truth 
of what, he narrates (John xix. 35 ; xxi. 24). The Apostle Paul 
is most explicit in claiming for his own instructions all the au- 
thority which could attach to immediate communications from 
God. ‘Let it be known,” he says to the Corinthians, ‘that the 
things which I write to you are the commandments of the Lord’ 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37). Earlier in the same Epistle Ang ii. 13) he chal- 
for his diction as well as his thoughts the stamp of divine 
authority. ‘Which things,’ says he, ‘we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
adapting spiritual things to spiritual.’ What more a proof 
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could we desire of the infallibility of the New Testament writers 
than such declarations as these? The word itself, it is true, dogs 
not meet us, but others, which might almost be termed its equi- 
valents—aan§z1a, doParcia—do, aa the same confidence is claimed 
which infallibility only could warrant. 

This view appears to us to harmonise with the conclusion at 
which we should arrive from the antecedent probabilities of the 
subject. The very object of inspiration, it would seem to us, in- 
volves a preservation from error. What is this object? The com. 
munication of truth to the soul—the setting the mind at rest on 

ints whereon information is all-important to it—the laying a 
foundation for its faith in matters which concern its most vital and 
enduring interests. Now, unless the revelations thus made to it 
(made, we mean, through the medium of inspired writers) possess 
the attribute of certainty, it seems to us that they possess no value 
at all. If we cannot feel the fullest confidence in our appointed 
guides and instructors, almost as well, if not altogether, might we 
be without them. Plausible conjectures and a aaa in our 
perplexity we can originate ourselves, or get elsewhere, and these 
might suffice for ordinary occasions; but where our highest weal 
or woe is affected, we want principles as solid as adamant, signs 
which cannot mislead us, a voice which shall utter no uncertain 
sounds. 

Against the conclusions in which reason would thus land us, 
what are the difficulties, it may be asked, to induce pause, and 
which do, in fact, produce hesitation in minds in no degree of 
sceptical tendency ? The most serious are undoubtedly the very 
numerous inaccuracies which are found in the New Testament, 
whether as tested by comparison with the Old Testament, or of 
different parts with itself: Specimens of the latter class are the 
discrepancies between the different Evangelists which have been 
so ably treated in a recent Number, and which we therefore need 
not exemplify here. A few instances of the former class of errom 
will form a suitable supplement to the others, and be probably 
thought equally embarrassing. 

To begin then with the writer first in order ;—we find in the 
first chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel three generations omitted im 
the account of our Saviour’s iledkig , and this mistake repeatet 
almost immediately in the numerical computation with which it 
is summed up. The same Evangelist in a later chapter (ch. xxv 
9) attributes to Jeremiah a prophecy which is found only in the 


book of Zechariah. This Zechariah again, in an earlier report of 


one of the discourses of our Lord, he appears to have confow 
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with another Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, who lived some cen- 
turies earlier (see Matt. xxiii. 35). A somewhat like confusion 
the Evangelist Luke has introduced into the account which he puts 
into the mouth of Stephen of the burying-place of the patriarch 
Jacob (see Acts vii. 16). This latter Evangelist has been taxed 
with several inaccuracies in his notices of occurrences which belong 
rather to the province of secular than of sacred history; but these, 
as unproved, we pass over. All those which we have noticed, it 
will be observed, are deviations from Old Testament history, and 
which therefore we could not vindicate without impeaching what 
is equally venerable. We may add that these mistakes and errors 
are not confined to the Azstorical portions of the New Testament, 
but occur in the Epistles also. The Apostle Paul states the 
number of those who fell after the trespass at Baalpeor as being 
23,000 ; but the bag records give it at 24,000 (see 1 Cor. 
x. 8, as compared with Numbers xxv. 9). 

The ready solution offered of these and similar difficulties will 
be, that the authors wrote from memory, and, with the exception 
of perhaps the first instance cited, we are prepared to accept this 
as the true solution; but then how will this consist with the infal- 
libility of the writings ; or how, admitting this, can we stand to 
the theory that inspiration implies infallibiity ? Is memory one 
of the faculties which inspiration does not undertake to guarantee 
or protect ? 

No secure outlet presents itself to us out of the dilemma in 
which we are involved, except, as in other cases, by defining and 
settling the principal term. We may understand infallibility in a 
metaphysical, or we may understand it in a poner sense. We 
may consider it as a schoolman would, who will have it stand for 
everything which analysis may find in it; or we may deal with it 
as with ther terms of actual life. We may apply to it such scales 
as those of Shylock, in which more than a pet as well as less 
than a pound, shall be held an invasion of the bargain; or, we 
may be willing to waive niceties in the presence of substantial 
agreement. Our belief is, that, if we are to take infallibility in 
the rigid, scholastic, scrupulous sense which we have noticed, no 
amount of argument can prove it a property of the New Testa- 
ment writings. We doubt whether either Apostle or Evangelist 
could review in such a court. The infallibility in question is 
one which would extend itself to every letter and every syllable, 
and, if only such an infallibility can be admitted, we must honestly 
confess ourselves to be in a losing cause. 

But why clog ourselves with the trammels and rules of a merely 
verbal controversy? In everything large and comprehensive, 
where a wide range has to be taken, and a multitude of interests 
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have to be embraced, there are certain minutia which can afford 
to be disregarded. We are instructed by logic in the distinction 
between a property and an accident of a thing. What is 
accidental may be withdrawn from a thing, and yet its essence or 
substance shall remain. Now this distinction is as applicable to 
a narrative, a history, or an argument, as it is to an organisation, 
The general truth of a version of an historical fact shall remain 
unimpeachable, though in some particulars it may differ palpably 
from another version of the same fact. There is, so to speak, a 
kernel of truth in every fact, which whosoever seizes has 

all that is important in the fact. The exact time, place, t 
of a transaction may be useful, but they may aiso be mere orna- 
mental details. So too the exact tran Be of those who suffered 
by a particular visitation, or the exact name of a prophet from 
m fol a passage is cited. We fully agree with the excellent 
Parry, deservedly eulogized im the paper before referred to, that 
no circumstantials of this kind affect the religious value or excel- 
lence of the writing in which they are found. It is not arith 
metical truth, nor geographical truth, nor antiquarian truth, which 
we go to the Scriptures to learn, but moral and religious truth; 
and unless the former points are directly and ethically mixed up 
with the latter, their exact accuracy is a thing quite secondary, 
Now no error can be pointed out in the Christian Scriptures of 
any other than this secondary kind ; no error affecting either the 
soundness of an argument, or the point of a precept or a con 
clusion. The errors moreover are for the most part such as direct 
to the means of their own correction. It would lave been easy to 
exclude inaccuracies of this kind from the writings as well as more 
important ones; but it may be doubted whether what would be 
thus gained in nicety would not be lost in interest and impression. 
It is not a care for mathematical punctilios which carries a reader 
on through a narrative, but the giving a due prominence to its 
main events and crises. 

It may be said that, by admitting error in minutic, we are in 
fact admitting it to an indefinite extent, it being impossible to 
fix by any line where minutia begin and where they end. Whit 
may be thought minutie by one may be important particulars to 
another. There is doubtless something in this; but not more 
than attaches to all matters out of the domain of pure number and 
measurement. Who can determine with precision the exact limits 
of ‘hard’ and ‘soft,’ of ‘rough’ and ‘smooth,’ or even of ‘light’ 
and ‘ darkness’? Who can seize and register the exact shades by 
which the dawn melts into the daylight, or the spring into the 
summer? In ecclesiastical matters who can assign within a few 

years the time when miracles ceased in the church, and ordinary 
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ee were communicated ? And yet every one feels that the 
istinction of miraculous and non-miraculous is one that must be 
held to. So with regard to the presence of minor errors within 
our Christian Scriptures. No two judgments would, probably, 
agree in every case as to what is minor and what is not ; but each 
would accept the distinction, and with the benefit of this distinction 
it is that we should be prepared to assert the Scriptures’ infalli- 
bility. Infallibility we would explain to be entire trustworthiness, 
and, thus limiting the term, we are prepared with others to speak 
of the Bible as having ‘God for its author, salvation for its end, 
and truth without error for its matter.’ 

It may be said that this is reducing the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures to very small dimensions, and is far indeed from the ideal 
perfection we should antecedently have ascribed to them. Pro- 
ceeding from one who is exempt from error himself, we should 
have expected that they would be exempt from error also, and 
open to cavil and calumny in no one respect. This may be; but 

od’s thoughts here, as in other things, are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways. ‘Two or three particulars might be 
mentioned, if necessary, in which the Scriptures are not framed 
after the model which many would have considered best. 

For instance, less diversity of authorship in the composition of 
the Scriptures would be deemed by many an improvement. Why 
not have brought the contents of the Gospels under one narrative, 
and comprised the instructions of the Epistles in one treatise? 
Where is the proof of unity, it may be asked, in a collection of 
tracts so diverse in their dates and authors? What sufficient 
reason have we for speaking of such a collection as being one 
book? How absurd to suppose that we should subscribe our 
credence (these are almost the exact words of an objector) to 
whatsoever is included between two lids ? 

There is much more ae say at once) that is captious than 
honest in interrogations of this nature. Combination of minds to 
produce one work is no new thing either in literature or in art. 
As it regards the former, who does not know that one at least of 
the choicest of our classics owes its origin to a union of different 
minds. Provision is sometimes made for securing a general unity 
to such combined composition by submitting it to a superintend- 
ence. This is the only expedient which assures to us the sub- 
stantial unity of the publications called reviews, or which, on a still 
larger scale, unifies the contents of a cyclopedia. It is strange 
that, in an age which is continually witnessing the issue of immense 
miscellanies of this nature, any one should be found childish enough 
to quibble at the union of six or more pens in the production of 
the Christian Scriptures. The cavil is the more unfair, because, as 
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is well known, what is called orthodox theology places all thege 
different pens also under the superintendence of the Spirit. 

Now, with the exception of the number of the Gospels, a satis. 
factory reason for which has never yet met our own minds, we 
think we may discover proofs of divine forethought in the Pace. 
of inspired authors. The variety of contents which the Christian 
revelation had to embrace made it fitting that it should be in 
trusted to a variety of hands. No other unity ought properly to 
be demanded in a revelation than what may be termed organie, by 
which we mean such a unity as obtains in our own corporeal frame, 
The manifold functions ay discharged by a human body—thoge 
of seeing (¢. g.), of hearing, tasting, and feeling—are best secured 
by the construction of different organs, nor would anything be 
gained by setting one organ, even if it were possible, to do the 
work of the whole. Thus it is no aah at but rather the 
contrary, that a plurality of human gifts should be employed in 
giving form to Divine revelation. This variety of mental gifts is 
Just adapted to the variety of tasks to be executed and the variety 
of uses to be subserved. As the supposed revelation is for human 
readers, neither the diversity of tastes nor of capacities in those 
readers ought to be forgotten. Some minds need to be reached 
through their intellect; others through their feelings ; some by the 
details of narrative; others by the discussions of argument; the 
duties of morality are best laid before some in naked precept; 
before others in broad principle; for some a plain, unadorned 
style is most befitting; for others the dress and disguises of rhe- 
toric. Could any plan so simple have been devised for consulti 
these diversities of tastes as by enlisting diversities of talents 
Plurality and unity are thus combined; and the satisfaction we should 
have sought in vain of one author, we now derive from another. 

We cannot refrain from pursuing this rejoinder in its special 
application to the writings of St. Paul. The epistles of Paul, with 
scarcely an exception, are, it is well known, not systematic treatises, 
but have sprung out of particular occasions, being addressed to 
communities or individuals who needed direction at a given emer 
gency. ‘Taken together, we cannot well ascribe to them the 
properties of a comprehensive whole. This occasional character in 
their composition has been thought by some a presumption against 
their relative worth, against their worth, especially, as parts of a 
canon. Is it likely, an objector might ask, that what was written 
for temporary purposes should be of permanent use, or that any 
collection thus incidental should have its importance as a rule of 
faith and practice ? 

In reply to this we would observe that it is rather God’s wont 
than otherwise to educe noble results and discoveries from trifling 
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occasions. Science will tell the inquirer that some of the most 
splendid of her achievements have owed their origin to what most 
would term fortunate incident. Shall we refer, in proof of this, 
to the marvels of astronomy and the telescope, or to the equal 
marvels of galvanism? In the medical kingdom some of the most 

tent and useful remedies have owed their discovery to accident, 
1, ¢. to what philosophers would term such. Dr. Vanderkemp, in 
South Africa, had nearly lost the sight of an eye while pursuing 
some botanical researches ; in this state a drop from the juice of a 
pen he was examining fell by chance on the organ, and occasioned 

im for some time exquisite pain ; but the ultimate effect was that 
his vision was restored. The conversion of what thus seem acciden- 
tal occurrences into permanently useful results, constitutes no mean 
pal of the overruling providence of God. While man proposes, 

disposes. 
‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will,’ 


That passing disorders in the church at Corinth should occasion 
the composition of two letters of use in all future time, is thus 
rather in accordance than contrariety with the analogies of God’s 

dure. 

Besides, it is no new thing for principles of the widest bearing 
to grow out of the narrowest premisses. What is the whole system 
of our civil and criminal jurisprudence but the result of successive 
accretions of this nature? Our national code was not framed by 
one great effort on a foresight of the occasions which might arise 
from it, but has arisen step by step, and inch by inch, out of the 
register of actual decisions. The suit instituted to day by A. B., 
has led to the promulgation of judicial truths which will coexist 
with the fortunes of the country. So in religion and morals, while 
acase itself may be of partial, the principles which must determine 
it may be of universal application. A master mind, while deciding 
on a comparative trifle, will lay down rules and principles which 
shall guide in interests of the greatest magnitude. Yes, and these 
rules and principles will both be more easily and more clearly read 
by the light of this trifle. It may be doubted whether a systematic 
exposition of truth and duty, even were we now to have a new 
revelation, would be so eligible or effective as the plan which has 
been adopted. Naked doctrines and precepts neither excite the 
imagination nor take hold of the memory. By their dryness and 
dulness they rather repel than attract, and stand thus so far in the 
way of their own observance. Let any one who would understand 
how much there is in this, just compare the apophthegms of 
Isocrates with the moral teachings of Christ ae his Apostles. 
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What impression do the former make on the mind? Who reads 
them a second time? Who can retain them in the memory? 
Detached from appropriate cases and examples, the best conceived 
scheme of doctrines and precepts is but a skeleton of bone. We 
want the flesh and sinews of living interests to clothe them. We 
want to see them as they appear in the working of actual life. We 
want the stimulus supplied by the emergencies which gave birth to 
them. It is therefore rather an advantage than a detriment to the 
Christian Scriptures that they do not inculcate truth in this 
abstract way. They exhibit to us actions in connection with the 
actors, belief in their influence on those who believe, and, before 
we are aware, place us with themselves in the midst of the family 
and the forum. 

The most serious inconvenience, we think, arising from the num- 
ber of the New Testament writings is the greater labour and difficul 
created to an inquirer in scrutinizing their respective claims, We 
wish we had leisure to go into this difficulty, which we conceive 
may be both felt and urged in really good faith, How can it be 
possible, it may be asked, for any one with only ordinary leisure 
and opportunities to decide respecting the pretensions of so many 
claimants to canonicity? What alternative is left to the ordinary 
reader, but either to remain in suspense, or to receive the claims 
on the testimony of others, 7. e. on implicit faith ? 

It might be sufficient to ask, in reply to this, if implicit faith 
does not enter, as a condition, into most of our transactions in life? 
We are members one of another, dependent on each other's 
co-operation for our ease, our comfort, and our success in a hundred 
different ways. Let any one obstinately refuse to act till he has 
thoroughly tested for himself the safety of each step he is taking, 
and he will become all but as motionless as if chained to a pillar. 
Society is an intricate and delicate network, in which the interests 
of one are inextricably interlaced with those of another. Who is 
there but daily takes on trust the main articles of his nutrition? 
What patient in a thousand knows for himself the quality of the 
medicine he is taking? We do not however stay to analyse our 
flour or our bark before we take them, but rely with confidence on 
the honesty of the vendors of these articles Let us not wonder 
if the same law of dependence should extend to our spiri 
relations. It is not the child only who in the order of things must 
look up to his parent for guidance. The difference between 
the faith of the more, and that of the less instructed, is almost 
that of the parent and the child; and both in temporal and 
spiritual matters the dictate of prudence will be, not to dis- 
believe till we have proved, but to believe till we have ground 
for suspicion. 
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These considerations we urge to meet the acknowledged difficulty 
attending the mastery of the external evidence of the canon; but 
it would*be wrong not to set off as a counterpoise to this the com- 

tive simplicity of the internal. This, under God, is the great 
and effectual resource of those who cannot enter into the intricacies 
of historical argument.* 
J.T. G. 








ON THE MISSION OF THE BAPTIST’S DISCIPLES 
TO JESUS. 


Ir is rather a singular circumstance in the history of John the 
Baptist, that after he had startled his countrymen by proclaiming 
that he had been commissioned of Heaven to announce the near 
approach of the Messiah; that after he had em hundreds 
and thousands of them on their profession of readiness to receive 
Him when he should be revealed ; and after he had on number- 
less occasions pointed to Jesus of Nazareth as He, he should 
have sent two of his disciples to Jesus, to inquire, ‘ Art thou he 
that should come, or look we for another?” How shall we 
account for it? Was he really in doubt on the point? or had he 
some other object to serve? Several explanations have been 
offered. 

I, The first is, that John was beginning to waver in his convic- 
tions on the point, and wished for decisive information to set his 
mind completely at rest. Those who proffer this explanation 
readily admit that while at large John never entertained a doubt 
on the subject. Indeed, how could they do otherwise? For the 
Baptist himself expressly declares that he knew Jesus to be the 
Messiah, and how he came to know it. ‘I knew not at the first,’ 
says he, ‘that he was the expected One; but he that sent me to 
baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whomsoever 
thou,shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining on him, that 
same is he who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw it 
descending on him, and therefore am sure that he is the Anointed 
of God.’ And so confident was he of this, that he took every 
opportunity of pointing him out as the Messiah to his disciples 
and the people; and on one occasion, when complaints were 





4 We feel a melancholy interest in presenting the above oe paper to 
our readers, arising from the fact that the writer is no more. Dr. J. T. Gray 
died, in the prime of life, a very few weeks after the MS. came into our hands. 
It was his intention to revise it and add some notes, but a rapid illness defeated 
this worthy purpose, although it gave occasion to the learned and pious writer to 
bear a clear testimony to the sufficiency of his faith in the trying hour. Dr. 
Gray had often contributed to the Journal, and his learning and fine taste were 
only excelled by his enlightened piety.—Ep. J. S. L. 
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brought him that Jesus was becoming more popular than himself, 
returned for answer that this was just what he wished ; that he had 
all along declared that he himself was not the Messiah, but only the 
Messiah’s forerunner ; and that therefore he rejoiced to ove bial 
self falling out of notice, and his great Superior rising into fame, 
But while they readily admit this, they lay hold of the fact that 
he was in prison at the time he sent this deputation, and argue 
that the confinement produced such an impression on him, 
lowering his spirits, that thoughts began to rise in his mind whi 
would never have presented themselves had he been actively em- 
ployed as before, or been instantly dismissed if they had. In this 
way they think that doubts began to spring up within him whether 
Jesus was really the Messiah ; and his mind being in a somewhat 
morbid state, through the inaction to which he was reduced, and 
which was so contrary to his former habits, that nothing would 
satisfy but an explicit declaration on the subject from Jesus’ own 
lips. 

Mt cannot be denied that the confinement of a prison is calculated 
to reduce even a strong-minded man to such a state, that the 
strangest notions are apt to come into his head, and suspicions to 
be entertained of the truth of his most rooted convictions. Still it 
is not possible to accept this as an explanation of John’s conduct. 
His mind may have been not a little weakened and fretted by 
imprisonment, but his convictions of Jesus’ Messiahship were 
founded on evidence too decisive to be so easily shaken. He 
must have doubted the truth of his own appointment as Jehovah's 
messenger, before he could doubt the truth of Jesus’ Messiahship. 
He must have been prepared to admit that his ministry, instead 
of being an appointment of Heaven, had originated wholly with 
himself, and that the announcements he had made in the name of 
God, instead of being dictated by Him, had sprung from the dis- 
tempered fancies of his own mind; that he had never been told 
that he should know the Messiah by seeing the heavens open, and 
the Holy Ghost descend on him; that he had never seen that 
sight ; that he had never heard the voice, ‘This is my beloved 
Son ;’ that it was all a mere delusion, and not a reality. But was 
it possible he could believe himself so far deceived? The thing 
is inconceivable. 

Farther, he was accustomed to hear in prison an account of all 
that Jesus did, from his disciples, and everything he heard con- 
cerning him was calculated to strengthen his conviction that he 
was the Messiah. Did he hear, for instance, that he was giving 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, nimbleness to the lame, 
speech to the dumb, and, in fact, ‘healing all manner of sickness 
and disease among the people’? What were these acts of power 
and mercy, but just the very miracles specified in Holy Writ, as 
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indicative of the Messiah, when he should come? but just a fulfil- 
ment of Isaiah’s prophecy, ‘Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened,’ &c. ? (Isaiah xxxv. 5,6.) Stronger evidence then of Jesus’ 
essiahship he could not have desired : stronger evidence it was 
not possible to obtain. Jesus’ own declaration on the point would 
not have been so decisive a proof—indeed would have been no 
f at all. For though he had not been the Messiah, he might 
fos said that he was; but if not the Messiah, he could not have 
done such miracles as these. Hence the Saviour invariably repre- 
sented his miracles as more decisive proofs of his Messiahship 
than his mere affirmation. Thus, when the Jews came round him 
in Solomon’s porch (John x. 23), and asked him ‘ How long dost 
thou make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,’ 
he replied, ‘I told you already that my works are the best 
evidence of that ;’ but added a declaration to the effect that he 
was; and when they took up stones to stone him for saying so, he 
said, ‘Well, I do not ask you to take my word for it ; I appeal 
tomy works. You cannot object to them as inadmissible evidence, 
nor can you deny that they are conclusive; then, though you 
believe not me, believe them.’ Can we then suppose that the 
Baptist was more difficult to convince than multitudes of his 
countrymen, and demanded stronger evidence than was deemed 
sufficient by the Saviour for his bitterest enemies? Or can we 
suppose that a declaration from the Saviour’s lips would have had 
any weight in es him, if his works did not suffice? Or 
can we suppose that he had not heard his disciples often declare 
that the Saviour was accustomed, if not to avow himself the Mes- 
siah in express terms, to claim powers and honours which could 
belong to none but him ? 

For these reasons then we cannot believe that John doubted 
the fact of Jesus’ Messiahship, or needed confirmation of his faith 
in order to full satisfaction of mind. And all the less can we 
believe that he needed this confirmation at the time he sent this 
mission, when we read that he had just been hearing at that 
very moment that Jesus had been amet miracles more stu- 
pendous and Godlike than ever he had performed before—viz. 
recalling the centurion’s servant from the very gates of death, and 
raising the son of the widow of Nain from the dead. Jf there was 
any one time he could have doubted less than another that Jesus 
was the Messiah, it was the very time he selected for this mission. 
This explanation, then, of the Baptist’s conduct, is inadmissible. 

II. Another explanation is, that he sent these disciples to in- 

uire if Jesus was the Messiah, in order to dissipate any doubt on 

e subject that might still be in the minds of any of his disciples. 
Those who proffer this explanation admit that the Baptist had no 
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doubts on the point himself, but think that his disciples were not 

et fully convinced of the fact, and that this deputation was pro- 
jected for the very purpose of dispelling every remnant of doubt 
from their minds, by giving them an opportunity of seeing with 
their own eyes and hearing with their own ears the evidences of 
his Messiahship. But this explanation, though frequently em- 
braced, is, if possible, still more inadmissible than the other, 
For (1) we have no evidence that his disciples had any doubts on 
the subject, and (2), if they had, this device of his was not calcu. 
lated to remove, but only to increase them. 

It was not calculated to remove them, for what were they to see 
or hear on this occasion that was to work such a change on their 
minds? Perhaps the Saviour might neither be working miracles, 
nor preaching, when they went. But suppose he were; what 
were they to see or hear which they had not often seen and heard 
before? It is not, surely, supposed that they had never yet been 
to witness his miracles, or eer his discourses; for there was 
scarcely an individual in the land, capable of going, who had not 
been. The very Pharisees and doctors of the law had crowded to 
him, out of every town of Galilee and Judea, and from Jerusalem, 
Had they alone then kept back? Who can believe it? What 
could have induced them to do so? Had their master forbidden 
them to go? His very prohibition would scarcely have sufficed 
in such a case. But he had not. On the contrary, he had used 
all his influence to induce them to attend him. From the first, 
and all along, he had made it his business to proclaim Jesus’ 
infinite superiority, and to encourage them to leave himself and 
attach themselves to Him; and already several of them were 
among the Saviour’s constant attendants and principal officials, as 
Peter, and Andrew, and Philip. The very section of the Gospel 
which gives an account of this mission seems to bear evidence 
that, so far from John’s disciples having never been to the Saviour 
before, they had just come direct from witnessing him raise the 
widow’s son from the dead, to give an account of his mighty 
doings to their master; for it was expressly stated that it was 
they who gave this account to John; and doubtless they spoke 
from personal observation, and not merely from hearsay. Indeed 
there is every probability they had been frequent pei a of the 
Saviour’s ministry while their master was still at freedom, and 
regular attenders of it ever since his imprisonment. If then they 
had not been persuaded by what they had already witnessed, they 
were not likely to be so by their visit on this occasion. 

Is it said that it would at least be an introduction to them to the 
Saviour’s personal acquaintance, and might thus prove the com- 
mencement of a closer intimacy between ‘Him and them? I reply 
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that there is no reason to ap that they needed any such 
introduction, or, if they did, this was certainly a very singular 
way of furnishing them with one. 

tL it said further, by this means they would at all events have 
the benefit of an express declaration from His lips that He was 
the Messiah, and that was more than he had ever yet explicitly 
stated to the pe? I reply, that a declaration from their 
master to this effect would have likely weighed far more with 
them than a similar declaration from Jesus ; for they were surely 
more likely to believe their master than to believe any one else. 
Nay, that an affirmative answer from the Saviour’s lips would 
have been of exceedingly little weight with them, inasmuch as it 
would so visibly tend to his honour to have it believed that he was 
the Messiah. Besides, how did John know that Jesus would give 
an explicit answer? How did he know that he would not send 
them back simply with an appeal to his works, as we find he 
actually did ? 

But not only was this device not calculated to remove the 
doubts of John’s disciples, if they had any ; it was calculated to 
increase them. For it was a receding from the high ground he 
had occupied before ; a lowering of the testimony he had formerly 
given. It was something like an indication that, though he had 
once been convinced of Jesus’ Messiahship, and had publicly ex- 

ressed his persuasion of it, he now began to entertain doubts of 
its truth ; and that he did not regard those miracles of his, of 
which he had just been hearing, and which could scarcely be sur- 
passed, as decisive on the point. 

Thus the tendency of this expedient was to awaken doubts if 
they did not exist, and to increase them if they did; and not to 
t an end to them for ever. Had his object been to confirm the 

ith of his disciples in the Messiahship of Jesus, he would have 
taken a very different method. He would have addressed them 
in some such terms as these :—‘ You know I always maintained 
and publicly declared that Jesus was the promised Deliverer: 
that 1 had a special revelation from heaven of the fact, and a 
signal attestation of it in the sight I saw and the voice I heard at 
the time of his baptism; and that I was expressly commissioned 
to proclaim this fact to the world; and that I did so as long as I 
was at large. And now you see striking demonstrations of the 
truth of my words, in the wonderful miracles you have been 
reporting to me: for who could have performed these but the 
Son of God? who could have recalled the centurion’s servant 
from the brink of the grave with a word, or raised from the dead 
the young man of Nain, or performed the other cures of which you 
have told me, but the Anointed of the Lord? See then, as you 
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value your acceptance with Heaven, that you listen to his voice 
and believe in his name.’ 

III. Another explanation is, that, hearing of Jesus doing so 
great things for others, John wished, in the gentlest possible way, 
to hint that surely he had forgotten him, since he was doing so 
much for the relief of others and nothing for him. This, in the 
present writer’s opinion, is decidedly the true explanation. For it 
will be observed it was just on hearing the great things Jesus was 
doing that John sent this deputation to him; and nothing was 
more natural than for John to feel chagrined that the Messiah 
should be doing so much for everybody else but him—should be 
curing hosts of persons whom he had never seen before, and who 
perhaps cared nothing for him, and even extending his benefac- 
tions to the oppressors of his country, and healing a Roman’s 
servant—and yet leaving his own old and faithful servant to rot in 
a dungeon, and that when he could easily set him free ; for he 
who could do the works that Jesus had been doing could have no 
difficulty in opening his prison doors. And was not this a work 
worthy of him—nay, one of the very works the Messiah was to 
perform according to the word of prophecy, ‘He hath sent me to 
— the opening of the prison doors to them that are bound’? 

nder the pressure of feelings like these John resolved to remind 
the Saviour that there was such a person as he. He did not, 
however, like to do this directly, as it might have too much the 
appearance of upbraiding him. He therefore fell on the expe- 
dient of sending a deputation to him, professedly for a different 
object. For he saw that this would effectually secure the end he 
had in view, viz. the drawing of the Saviour’s attention to him. 
Accordingly he despatched two of his disciples to inquire, ‘ Art 
thou he that should come, or look we for another?’ The Saviour 
at once saw through his design ; and being engaged in performing 
cures at the time the messengers arrived, he listened to their 
message, and then continued to cure a great multitude more ; and 
then calling the messengers, he said, ‘Go now and tell your 
master what ye have seen and heard, how that the blind see, 
the lame vik. the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached—that will be a 
sufficient answer to his inquiry ;’ then add, ‘blessed is he who is 
not stumbled at me.’ This last clause would at once let the 
Baptist know that Jesus perfectly comprehended his design in this 
mission, and would sound to him quite as if the Saviour had said, 
‘ And tell him 1 am not ignorant of his situation, nor unconcerned 
about his welfare; but I have reasons for doing nothing for him 
while I am doing so much for others—for allowing him to lie and 
pine in prison, while I am delivering others from the fetters 
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of affliction, the bands of death, the chains of the devil: and 
happy will it be for him if he is not stumbled at my way of treat- 
1 1m. 

"tt is objected to this explanation that it would be a great injus- 
tice to the Baptist’s holy character to suppose him to have given 
way to such peevish, fretful feelings. We are not ignorant of the 
noble qualities of the Baptist’s character ; but still we do not be- 
lieve him to have been above the indulgence of such feelings : and 
wherefore should we? Was not Job a man of transcendent forti- 
tude, patience, and piety? and did not he give way to them in 
similar circumstances, and complain that God was unkind to him ? 
(Job xxiii. 10, 11.) Was not the writer of Ps. lxxiii. an emi- 
nently pious man, and did not he give way to them in similar 
circumstances, and complain, ‘ Behold these ungodly ; they prosper 
in the world, but I am plagued all the day long’? And is it not 
a frequent complaint of the people of God, ‘ My way is hid from 
the Lord, and my judgment passed over from my God’? Is it not 
a common complaint of Zion, ‘The Lord hath forsaken me, and 
my Lord hath forgotten me’? Was the Baptist infallible? If 
not, if he might give way to unworthy feelings, to what sort was 
he so likely to give way as to feelings of mortification and peevish- 
ness at the Saviour’s apparent neglect of him? Further, if to 
attribute such feelings to him would be an injustice to his cha- 
racter, how much less injustice, we would ask, is done to it by the 
other explanations of his conduct? They save him indeed from 
the guilt of counting himself overlooked by the Saviour ; but what 
do they represent him as guilty of instead? Why, of questioning 
or seeming to question the veracity of his Maker; for he heard 
God expressly declaring ‘ This is my beloved Son ;’ and is it then 
a greater dishonour to » to have counted the Saviour unkind, 
than to have counted or appeared to count God a liar? 

Our conviction then is, that John sent this deputation to Jesus 
to inquire if he were the Messiah, not because he had doubts on 
the point—not in order to dispel doubts from his disciples’ minds ; 
but because he felt chagrined to hear of him exerting his power 
for the benefit of such numbers, no way specially related to him, 
while he left him, who had laboured and now was suffering in his 
cause, to languish neglected in prison ; and because he wished to 
remind him of his case, in the hope that measures would instantly 
be taken for his release. 
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Scene of the Miracle of the [Oect, 


ON THE SCENE OF THE MIRACLE OF THE FIVE 
LOAVES AND FIVE THOUSAND, 


AND THE SITES OF CAPERNAUM, BETHSAIDA OF GALILEE, AND OTHER PLACES 
ON THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS, 


Tere are transactions recorded and places mentioned in the 
sacred narrative, respecting the scenes and localities of whicha 
mistake may be committed without any serious consequence but 
there are also cases in which it might give an appearance of 
inconsistency to the Scriptures; and everything that may have 
this effect should be carefully avoided; or, if unhappily com- 
mitted, corrected as soon as it is discovered. Dr. Robinson 
is undoubtedly mistaken in placing the scene of the miracle in 
question on the east side of the lake of Tiberias, and his mis- 
take has betrayed him into several others worse than itself, and 
they have all been copied by other writers, who relied upon his 
accuracy. 

Tradition seems to be right in this instance, and the reputed 
scene of the miracle to be the true one. It is near the road from 
Nazareth to Tiberias, and not far from the iatter place, which 
agrees with John vi. 23, which the Doctor and his followers have 
all overlooked. There were two places near the lake called 
Bethsaida—one near Tiberias, called Bethsaida of Galilee (John 
xii. 21), and the birthplace or residence of three of the Apostles 
(i. 44), and the other, which was afterward called Julias (Jose- 

hus, Ant. xviii. 11, 1), at the head of the lake on the east of the 
hie. Dr. -R., misled by another mistake about the use of 
méoav in the New Testament, which is commonly rendered ‘the 
other side,’ or ‘ beyond,’ and partly also by other circumstances, 
places the scene of the miracle near the latter place, which is 
irreconcilable with John vi. 23, already referred to. He says 
that sépav, or rather ‘the other side,’ which occurs in all the three 
accounts of the miracle, ‘is in the New Testament almost exclu 
sively applied to the country east of the lake and the Jordan’ 
(Researches, iii. 278), which is not the case. It occurs twenty- 
three times in the New Testament, and in ten of these it certainly 
refers to places on the west of the lake and the Jordan, and is at 
least doubtful in eight more, so that there are only four passages 
in regard to which the Doctor is right. In the Septuagint wépa 
is often used both for ‘this side’ and ‘the other side,’ and some- 
times for both in the same passage (Num. xxxii. 19 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 4). 
In John vi, 22 it evidently refers to Tiberias or its vicinity, and 
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should be rendered ‘this side; and again, in ver. 25, it as evi- 
dently refers to Capernaum or its vicinity, and should have been 
rendered ‘ the other side ;? but both places were on the west side 
of the lake. It also refers to opposite sides in Mark y. 1, 21, 
The shore of the lake is neither a straight line nor a regular 
curve, but, according to Lamartine, is indented with a number of 
bays, or inlets, running in between projecting headlands or pro- 
moutories, and mégay OCCUTS in different passages where it refers 
to ‘the other side’ of one of these bays or headlands, and that 
even when a cursory view would induce us to think that it referred 
to ‘the other side’ of the lake. Of this we have an instance in 
John vi. 1: ‘Jesus went over, or to, the other side of the sea of 
Galilee.’ 

It appears to have been at, or near, Tiberias, that our Lord, 
on returning from Jerusalem to the lake, met with his disciples, 
and received their reports of their mission, and heard of the 
death of John the Baptist. He was followed by a crowd to the 
scene of the miracle, and, as many who were there belonged to 
Tiberias, and followed him to Capernaum next day, it can hardly 
be doubted that they formed at least a part of the crowd who 
went to the scene of the miracle along with him. But he did not 
go over to the other side of the lake, but only crossed a bay, and 
again came to land on the same side. Many of those whom he 
had left on the land, observing to what place he directed his 
course, ran thither on foot, and arrived before him (Matt. xiv. 13 ; 
Mark vi. 33). This, however, they could not have done had he 
gone over to the other side of the lake; and more especially at 
the time of the passover, when the Jordan was in flood, and not 
fordable at either end of the lake. 

It appears, from a comparison of the particulars given, that our 
Lord must have landed near to the place where Tiberias now 
stands, which is fully a mile further up the lake than its ancient 
site, as its ruins show. Between the two places there is a recess 
in the land, and a narrow strip of low ground runs round the bay 
along the foot of the mountain from the one place to the other, so 
that the crowd were able, through this communication, to meet 
him when he came to land. Here the mountain rises abruptly, 
and the reputed scene of the miracle lies a little beyond its brow, 
which so far agrees with John vi. 3, which says, that he went up 
into the mountain, and there sat down with the disciples. Though 
the place is said to have been ‘ nigh to Tiberias,’ it was within the 
territory or district of land belonging to Bethsaida, and conse- 
quently near to it likewise. Luke ix. 10. 

Not far from the reputed scene of the miracle, and in the 
direction between it and the plain of Gennesareth, are the ruing 
mM 2 
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called Irbid, which Pococke identifies with Bethsaida, havi 
heard it called by that name, but slightly altered, by the inhabit. 
ants of the district, a fact which Dr. Robinson disputes, or tries 
to explain away, while he himself identifies it with the Arbela of 
Josephus and the Betharbel of Hos. x. 14. Both may be right— 
Beth Tsida is the Syriac, and was probably the Hebrew form of 
the name. El, in Betharbel, may be an addition to the name 
Betharb, as it is in Jephthah-el and Megdal-el, the names of 
—< in the same quarter (Josh. xix. 27, 38), and Beth Arb and 

eth Tsaid admit the same signification—namely, the home, or 
- of frequent resort, for the lier in wait for prey, such as the 

unter, the fisher, or the robber. Lying on the principal line of 
communication between the plain of Esdraelon and the country to 
the south of it, and the upper Jordan with the country beyond it, 
the cave of Arbela, in the face of the mountain, is admirably 
fitted for a den of robbers, and was, according to Josephus, for a 
long time the haunt of banditti, who kept the country in trouble, 
and defied every attempt to suppress them, till they were rooted 
out by the energy of Herod ( Wars, i. 16, 2-4). This, at least, is 
clear from the Scriptures, that the scene of the miracle was ‘nigh 
to Tiberias,’ at some distance up from the lake, and in ‘a place 
belonging to Bethsaida ;) and these particulars, taken in connec 
tion, show decidedly that Bethsaida could not have been far from 
Irbid. 

After the miracle our Lord directed the disciples to go before 
him by water to the other side, while he dismissed the multitudes, 
not unto, but meds, towards Bethsaida, or as near to it as they 
could go by water (Mark vi. 45). This shows that he meant, as 
it were, to meet them by land, and that Bethsaida was on his way. 
The disciples must have understood him in this light. Th 
required to be constrained to comply with his directions ; whi 
shows that they wished to accompany their Master, and leave the 
owners of the boat to take it round.* It has been already stated 
that the land recedes between the sites of the ancient and the 
modern Tiberias, near the latter of which the boat must have been 
lying, where there is another headland, beyond which the mountain 
recedes again, leaving the beautiful plain of Gennesareth between 
its foot and the shore. Now, as the disciples landed in the plain 
of Gennesareth (Mark vi. 53), ‘the other side’ can only mean that 
of the promontory. The shortest and most direct way from the 





® These appear from their mode of speaking, Matt. xiv. 33, ‘Thou art certainly 
the son of a God,’ to have been Gentiles or heathens, probably Gadarenes from the 
other side, who Josephus says were Greeks; and who seem, from the device on theit 
civil medals, namely, a Trireme fully equipped, to have been much engaged in the 
traffic on the lake, , 
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reputed scene of the miracle passes by Irbid, and comes down to 
the lake at Mejdel, at the foot of the plain; and it can hardly be 
doubted that the disciples expected their Master to take it, and 
that they wished to accompany him rather than to go round by 
water. 

Bethsaida is again mentioned (Mark vii. 22), and that in a con- 
nection which pots us to the very same place. Our Lord had 
come from the north to the lake, ‘ through the midst of the coasts 
of Decapolis,’ which were chiefly on the east of the lake and the 
Jordan, and he must therefore have arrived on its eastern shore, 
from which he came over by water from Magdala, in the plain of 
Gennesareth (Matt. xvi. 39), and from Magdala he came to 
Bethsaida in its neighbourhood. Dr. Robinson thinks that this 
must have been Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, because he went from it 
to Cesarea Philippi. But that is no reason at all, especially as 
the main road from the plain of Esdraelon, &c., toward Cesarea 
Philippi passed by Bethsaida of Galilee, and he might have gone 
from the latter as readily as from the former. Mark represents 
our Lord as coming to Bethsaida, and as going from it to Cesarea 
Philippi, from which it may be inferred that the courses were 
opposite, which was the case provided Bethsaida of Galilee be 
meant, but not otherwise. 

The disciples had scarcely set sail when they were met by 
a strong head wind, which retarded their progress so much that 
they had only made about 34 miles by six o’clock in the morning, 
when they came to the land in the plain of Gennesareth, whither 
they went (John vi. 19, 21; Mark vi. 48, 53). This corresponds 
exactly with the distance between the modern Tiberias and the 
lower end of the plain of Gennesareth, and their course was 
towards Capernaum, which lay nearer to the head of the lake 
(John vi. 17). 

Though the scene of the miracle is spoken of as a desert place, 
it appears to have been near to a pretty densely inhabited neigh- 
bourhood, as the disciples recommended the people to be sent to 
the towns and villages round about for the purpose of getting 
such refreshments as they required, which 5000 people could not 
have got on a short notice from a few thinly scattered houses. 
Josephus tells us that in this very place he had on a certain occa- 
sion 10,000 armed men concealed among the villages, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing a disturbance which he expected to take chime 
in Tiberias when he had the command in it, and such a force could 
not have been concealed in a few houses. 

Taking all these particulars together, they show decidedly that 
the scene of the miracle was near Bethsaida of Galilee, and that 
it was at or near Irbid, as Dr. Pococke believed 
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This point determined will assist us in identifying the site of 
Capernaum, with respect to which Dr. Robinson is also mistaken, 
Assuming the scene of the miracle to have been at Bethsaida of 
Gaulonitis, and reasoning from that groundless assumption in con- 
nection with the fact that the disciples landed in the plain of 
Gennesareth, he concludes that Capernaum must have been there, 
‘ After the miraculous feeding of the 5000,’ says he, ‘on the 
eastern shore of the lake, three of the Evangelists relate that the 
disciples took ship to return to the other side ; according to Mat- 
thew and Mark, when they were thus gone over - came into the 
land of Gennesareth. But John relates more definitely that the 
disciples, on setting off from the eastern shore, went over the sea 
towards Capernaum.’ From what has been already shown the 
attentive reader will see at once that this is a false gloss 
upon the text. None of the disciples relate that the scene 
of the miracle was on the eastern shore, and John does not say, 
either, that they set off from the eastern shore, or went over 
the sea, but oak towards Capernaum, which they did, calling 
at the plain of Gennesareth in passing it. As the Doctor a 
pears to lay some stress on Asazegasavres, being gone over, i 
Matt. xiv. 34, Mark vi. 53, it is proper to observe that it may 
mean no more than they passed along coastwise. It is used 
in this way Acts xxi. 2; for a voyage from Miletus in Asia 
Minor to Phenicia in Syria, on the same continent, must be coast- 
wise ; and Josephus used it in speaking of one from Tiberias to 
Tarichea, on the same side of the lake, and only about three 
miles distant. (Life, 58.) 

The disciples would have preferred accompanying their Master, 
whom they evidently expected to go by land, as his orders to go 
before him towards Bethsaida, on the other side, intimated his 
intention to meet them there ; which shows that they anticipated 
no serious difficulty by the way. Yet the Tiberians, on finding 
our Lord at Capernaum, and knowing that he did not go with 
the disciples, and that no other boat had passed along, were ata 
loss to know how he had got along, and asked him by what con 
veyance he had come, which warrants the supposition that there 
must have been difficulties on the way which did not exist between 
the scene of the miracle and the plain of Gennesareth, and con 
sequently that Capernaum must have been beyond Gennesareth, 
leaving space between them for these difficulties (John vi. 22, 25). 
Tell Hum, which is nearer to the head of the lake, is believed by 
many to be the remains of Capernaum, and there are difficulties 
between the plain of Gennesareth and it which will account for — 
the curiosity of the Tiberians on the occasion. There are two 
roads from the plain to the Jordan—one being a rough and 
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narrow path cut round the face of the promontory at the head of 
the plain a little above the water, and the other running over the 
steep mountain at a considerable distance above the lake, and 
coming down to it again at the other side. Dr. R. and his party 
referred the latter on account of its safety, but he found the 
a of climbing so great that it threw him into a fever, which 
confined him the whole of next day, and prevented him from 
visiting some places near the entrance of the j ordan into the lake, 
which he wished to have seen. And besides this, both roads are 
intersected by some ravines which run down the face of the 
mountain to the lake, and which, though dry at the time when the 
Doctor passed them, are the beds of raging mountain torrents 
during the spring rains, or before the passover, when the miracle 
was wrought (John vi. 4). Some of these torrents are not ford- 
able by a traveller on foot, and hardly so for one mounted. Mr. 
Elliott and his companion had a narrow escape in passing one of 
them, having been both in the water for some time, while one of 
their horses was carried down into the lake. It was probably on 
that very account that our Lord, who travelled so much on foot, 
engaged a boat on this occasion, the whole distance by land being 
under ten miles. 

Josephus speaks of a copious fountain in the plain of Gennesa- 
reth, which he calls Capharnaum, and the Doctor supposes that it 
must either have received its name from Capernaum, or vice versd, 
and therefore concludes that the town and the fountain must have 
been adjoining one another. There is a remarkable fountain now, 
called the Round Fountain, corresponding well with the descrip- 
tions of Josephus, but there are no ruins of a town near it, and 
though it is generally believed to be the very fountain of which 
the historian speaks, the Doctor sets himself to find another that 
will accord with his hypothesis, and finds one at Khan Minyeh, at 
the head of the plain, where he persuaded himself he also dis- 
covered a pile of ruins, which he takes for Capernaum as a matter 
of course. é; 

Josephus also speaks of a town which he calls Repharnome, 
which is generally supposed to be but a different form of the name 
Capernaum, and Dr. R. regards it as a more completely Grecized 
form of Capharnaum, and consequently identifies them. That 
Capharnaum and Repharnome are but different Greek forms of the 
same Hebrew name is readily admitted, but it does not necessarily 


follow that they were the names of the same place. The one is 


given as the name of a fountain, and the other as that of a town; 
and if they were the same in Hebrew, there must have been some 
reason why the same writer gave the word differently in the Greek. 
The Doctor thinks that Repharnome was preferred when the his- 
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torian had become better acquainted with the Greek ; but this is 
a mere conjecture, destitute of any authority. 

The fountain was in the plain of Gennesareth, which it watered 
and fertilized, and, from what is said respecting the town, it seems 
to have been nearer to the entrance of the Jordan into the lake, 
Josephus was carried to it after his mishap in the battle of Julias, 
Tell Hum was in the immediate rear of his position, and must of 
course have been in his possession at the time, for no man would 
have taken up a position and accepted a battle with such a place 
immediately behind him in the possession of his enemy. And if 
it was in his possession, it must have been his head-quarters, 
having been evidently very much superior to every other place in 
that quarter. He would, therefore, be carried in the first instance 
to it, and not over the rugged and mountainous tract between it 
and Khan Minyeh; the more especially as he might have been 
removed by water in case of necessity, on the shortest notice, 
There were hundreds of boats on the lake at the time, and sucha 
place as Tell Hum must have then been could not have been 
without them. 

Capernaum was still standing in the time of Arculfus, and seen 
by him ; and his account of its situation accords much better with 
that of Tell Hum than with that of Khan Minyeh. The latter 
is at the head of the plain of Gennesareth and the north-west 
angle of the lake, where the shore takes an easterly course, which 
it follows to the entrance of the Jordan into the lake, and it there- 
fore has the plain on the south side, the lake on the east, and the 
mountain on the north; whereas Arculfus represents Capernaum 
as occupying a long and narrow strip of land, which stretched 
along the shore from east to west, having the lake on the south, 
and the mountain on the north, and being confined between 
them. Dr. R. understands the expression ‘ coartata,’ which occurs 
in the description, in the sense of shut in, and says that there can 
be no other spot on the lake that can be said to be shut in by the 
mountain than Khan, and on this very precise interpretation of a 
word which admits of some latitude he concludes that Khan Min- 
yeh must have been the place intended. But the expression may 
mean no more than that the narrow tract of land was confined or 
straitened by the pressure of the mountain behind, and of the lake 
before it, which is in perfect accordance with the Doctor’s own 
account of the site of ‘Tell Hum. He says, ‘It is situated ona 
small projecting point, or rather curve of the shore, slightly elevated 
above the water, and covers a tract of at least half a mile along 
the shore, and about half that breadth inland.’ It therefore 
agrees exactly with Arculfus’s description, while Khan Minyeh 
differs from it in some principal points. 
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Besides, though the Doctor persuaded himself that he had dis- 


covered the ruins of an ancient town adjoining Khan Minyeh, 
Lynch and his party examined the place carefully, with the 
Researches in their hand, and could find no vestige of a town near 
it. A few small shreds of pottery cannot be safely taken as the 
main or only proof of the existence, in ancient times, of a populous 
city on the spot where they are found. 

Tel Hum is regarded, and not without an appearance of 
probability, as preserving some vestige of the name Capernaum. 
Caper Nahum was no doubt the Hebrew name of the place, and 
ifso, Nahum must have been the proper name. Caper means a 
town or village, and forms no more part of the name than the 
term city forms an integral part of the name when used in connec- 
tion with the specific name of any place, as in the city of London, 
or of Edinburgh, &c. Josephus prefixes it to the names of several 
places, such as Caphar Eccho, Caphar Emmaus, &c. Nahum 
means comfort or pleasure, and the town may have received the 
name, at first, from the pleasantness of its situation and natural 
advantages. ‘The w not being aspirated in the Greek, the name 
becomes Naum in that language. ‘The ancient names are gene- 
rally very much contracted at the present day in Palestine, and in 
this way Nahum may have become Hum. Tell means a hill, 
mound, or pile of ruins, and Tell Hum may signify the ruins of 
Nahum. 

Dr. R. ridicules this criticism on the name, but he himself has 
given us contractions as unlikely, and is perfectly satisfied with 
them; such as Riha for Jericho, Jib for Gibeon, Jis for Gis- 
challe, &c. &c. 

Again, Tell Hum accords much better than Khan Minyeh 
with such references as are contained in the Scripture to the 
locality of Capernaum. It would appear from Matt. iv. 13, to - 
have been situated near the line of demarcation between Zebulon 
and Naphthali, which seem to have terminated near the entrance 
: the ; or into the lake, and consequently not far from Tell 

um. 

Dr. R. was sensible that this passage, if literally interpreted, 
would be unfavourable to his views, and he therefore cautions us 
against understanding it so. But we find also that Tiberias and 
Capernaum are represented as being opposite to one another, 
which is true if Capernaum stood at Tell Hum, but not so if it 
stood at Khan Minyeh (John vi. 22, 25). From Tiberias up- 
ward, the lake widens out toward the west, as far as Khan 
Minyeh, where the shore takes an easterly course, and a line 
drawn from Tiberias to Khan Minyeh would run along the shore, 
the whole so that the one place could not with any propriety be 
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represented as being ‘on this side,’ and the other ‘ on that side,’ ag 
zépav means in these two verses: whereas a line drawn from Tibe- 
rias to Tell Hum divides the lake into two large though unequal 
portions, and the two places are literally over against one another, 
the one being at the head and looking downwards, and the other 
(namely the ancient town) on the north side of a promontory near 
the foot, and looking upwards towards the former. 

Though Dr. R. may be right about ruins at Khan Minyeh, and 
Lynch and his officers all wrong, their inability to discern the 
ruins may be regarded as evidence at least that the place repre- 
sented by them, supposing it to have existed, was of very smal] 
importance, whereas Capernaum was apparently one of the most 
important towns on the west side of the lake. It had its different 
public institutions, its public officers, and other accompaniments of 
wealth and importance, so that we may expect to find among its 
ruins vestiges of its former condition. ‘The Doctor’s account of 
Tell Hum shows it to have been one of the most important places 
on the lake. He tells us that the ruins of one of the edifices, 
‘for expense of labour and ornament, surpassed anything he had 
seen in Palestine.’ He could not ascertain its dimensions, but 
measured 100 feet in length of one of its walls, and 80 of another, 
and mentions its ‘ beautiful Corinthian capitals, sculptured entabla- 
tures, ornamented friezes, and the like.’ It could have been no 
mean or obscure place. It must have been visited by our Lord, 
and its name would in all probability have been preserved, but, 
unless it be Capernaum, its name is lost. Denying it to be Ca 
naum, the Doctor admits that ‘ no historical or traditional account 
of it has come down to this time.’ 

According to Lynch and others, Tell Hum is delightfully situ- 
ated, and commands a fine view of the lake, and the steep and 
high mountains around it. Behind it the land is fertile and 
adapted to husbandry, and the lake before it abounds with fine 
and delicious fish, and has its surface covered with wild ducks, 
which were easily snared. And on these, as well as on other 
accounts, it may have been said to be ‘exalted to heaven.’ 

According to Jerome, Chorazin was two miles distant from 
Capernaum ; and at the same distance from Tell Hum, in the 
direction of Khan Minyeh, Mr. Elliott observed the ruins of a 
town, which he took for Bethsaida, but which cannot have been 
either the one Bethsaida or the other. The place is commonly 
called et-Tabighah. Admitting it to have been Chorazin, and 
Tell Hum to have been Capernaum, the eastern Bethsaida must 
be intended in Matt. xi. 21, and in no other passage of the New 
Testament is it mentioned. When our Lord uttered the denun- 
ciation there recorded, he was probably standing on the slope of 
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the mountain above Capernaum, with Chorazin on his right hand, 
Bethsaida on his left, and Capernaum before him, and, address- 
ing each in their turn, he uttered the denunciation which has 
been so completely accomplished. 

as 








ON 1 KINGS xvii. 4-6. 


Wuat, and who, were Elijah’s providers, during his retirement 
by the brook Cherith? They are called Orebim in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; and, as that name is given alike to a species of birds 
and a race of men, it cannot be an unfair question to inquire 
which of the two is meant. Provided tradition and authority are 
to be consulted, the decision must be in favour of the birds; but 
supposing the Scriptures to leave the question undecided, as they 
certainly do, reason and common sense would dissent from it. 
Had anything been attributed to the Orebim engaged in the ser- 
vice that is peculiar to birds, such as the possession of wings or 
feathers, the question would have been decided for the birds, how- 
ever intrinsically improbable it might have been; or could it be 
clearly shown that the particular race of men called Orebim could 
not have been in the place at the time, it would have amounted 
nearly to the same thing. But if, instead of either, there be 
nothing in the Scriptures to assist in deciding the point but the 
bare name, and if it can be shown that the name is fully as often 
used for a race of men as for ravens, and also made probable, if 
not absolutely certain, that the race of men to whom it is given 
either occupied or frequented the place, and were likely to have 
sympathized with the prophet, it would indicate a diseased state of 
mind even to hesitate about which side of the question to prefer. 

The passage shows that the Cherith emptied its waters into the 
Jordan, and it is generally understood to have flowed through the 
wild and rugged district to the north of Jericho, where our Lord 
was tried with the temptations of the devil (Matt. iv. 1), and to 
which Zedekiah and his army fled as a place where they might 
either try to hide or defend themselves, after Jerusalem had be- 
come untenable. (1 Kings xxv. 2.) 

Whether this place was much frequented by ravens or not has 
never been shown, so far as I know; but there is reason to believe 
that it was either occupied or much frequented by the people who 
are called the Orebim in the Scriptures ; and this being the case, 
they are far more likely than the ravens to have been the agents 
whom Providence employed in providing for the prophet during 
the time of his concealment. They are mentioned in 2 Chron. 
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xvii. 11, xxi. 16, xxii. 1, xxvi. 7, Neh. iv. 7, and probably also in 
Isa. xv. 7, in all which passages they are either in the text or on the 
margin called Arabians in our common translation, and in nearly 
all they are represented to have had some understanding with the 
Philistines respecting the Israelites. Like the remnant of the 
Philistines, they had become tributary to the Jews in the time of 
Jehoshaphat ; and probably, regarding this as oppression, the two 
races acted in concert in attacking Jerusalem in the time of 
Jehoram, while the latter was absent endeavouring to suppress a 
revolt of the Edomites: and hence it may be inferred, that they 
could not have been very far from Jerusalem. 

They are said to have dwelt in Gur-baal ; but till that can be 
identified it gives no idea of their locality. It may be of more 
use to us for this purpose to know that they were neighbours to 
the Ethiopians or Cushites ; for, if we can discover nearly where 
they resided, we cannot be so much in the dark respecting the re- 
sidence of their neighbours. 

Whether they had a common origin or otherwise, there appear 
to have been three separate bodies of men who bore the common 
name of Cushites, and it is therefore a question which of the 
three is intended in 2 Chron. xxi. 16. By far the largest of 
them were settled in Ethiopia on the south of Egypt, but for 
various reasons they cannot be the Cushites referred to in the 
passage. Another and smaller body of them was settled in Arabia 
near to Mount Sinai, and better known to us as the Midianites and 
Kenites. Moses was connected with them by marriage, which 
occasioned a lasting friendship between some of them and the 
Israelites (Exodus ii. 15-22). They are repeatedly called 
Kenites or descendants of Ken (Judg. i. 16), and bore also 
the name of Cushites, however they came by it (Numb. xii. 1). 
At the invitation of Moses many of them accompanied the 
Israelites into Canaan, where their descendants remained to 
the time of the captivity. They were for a long time treated 
with kindness, though they never became properly incorporated 
with the Israelites (1 Sam. xv. 6). They were in possession of 
several cities in Judah anterior to David’s accession to the throne, 
and were of sufficient importance to be courted by him, as well 
as the others (chap. xxx. 29). Probably about this time a num- 
ber of their subdivisions were congregated under Jabez, one 
of their chiefs, who was more respected than any of the rest, 
and, finding the lot of land which he had acquired too limited 
for their numbers, he sought and obtained an enlargement, but 
not without some apprehension that it would bring him or them 
into trouble (1 Chron. ii. 55, iv. 9, 10). These apprehensions 
appear to have been realized in the course of time, for, in order to 
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avoid expulsion from the country, they thought it proper to aban- 
don a settled and return to a nomade life, and refrain entirely from 
the use of wine. Their possession of land had exposed them to 
jealousy on the part of the Israelites, and deep potations may have 
engendered quarrels, and increased the bad feeling that existed ; 
and Jonadab ben Rechab, a chief of great respectability and in- 
fluence in the time of Elijah, persuaded them to adopt the rule 
above mentioned as the best means of saving them from trouble 
and securing a continued residence in the country (Jer. xxxv. 
2-7). If the descendants of Hobab were compelled to adopt 
such a course as a means to avoid the jealousy of the Israelites, 
it shows that aliens settled among the latter were in a ticklish 
condition, and that they had very probably injuries to resent. 

Another and a different body of Kenites, who were also called 
Midianites, appear to have been settled on the east of the Jordan, 
not far from its entrance into the Dead Sea. Abraham found 
them in the country when he came to it, and their possessions were 
wage to his posterity (Gen. xv. 19). They were subject to 

ihon, King of the Amorites, and settled in his country, and 
Balaam foretold their fate along with other enemies of the 
Israelites (Josh. xiii. 21, Numb. xxiv. 21, 22). When the Amorites 
were cut off they were spared, and might have been permitted like 
other races to retain their possessions (Josh. xiii. 13), had they 
acted properly. But they joined with Balak in soliciting Balaam 
tocome and impose his ban on the Israelites, and at the instigation 
of the disappointed and chagrined soothsayer they took an active 
in ve arm the Israelites into idolatry and _licentiousness 
Numb, xxii. 4, 7, xxv. 16-18). They again became troublesome 
in the days of the judges and were severely chastised by the 
valour of Gideon (Judges vi., vii.). 

Like the other branch of the Kenites, they seem also to have 
been called Cushites (Hab. iii. 7): ‘I saw the tents of Cushan in 
affliction, the curtains of the land of Midian did tremble.’ The 
tents of Cushan, and curtains of the land of Midian, are but 
different expressions for the same thing. The passage refers to 
the passing of the Jordan and the earthquake which accompanied 
it (Ps. cxiv.) ; and the Cushites, or Midianites, who witnessed the 
striking interposition of Providence on that occasion with emotions 
of terror could have been no other than the remnant of those 
Midianites who had involved themselves in so much trouble by 
their spite against the Israelites. Moreover it appears from the 
recently deciphered records of Egypt that, when Rameses the 
Great led an expedition against the Shetta or people of Shittim 
over against Jericho, the Kesh or Cushites were their neighbours 
and made common cause with them. There were Cushites on the 
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east of the Jordan, opposite the district through which the Cherith 
runs; and these must have been the Cushites to whom the 
Orebim were neighbours. No tribes on the borders of Ethiopia 
were ever tributaries to the King of Judah; and as Jehoram and 
his army were in Idumea, between Sinai and Palestine, the 
Cushites who resided near the former place could hardly haye 
passed him without his knowledge. Besides, they were too distant 
to undertake a coup de main against Jerusalem in concert with 
the Philistines, as they could hardly have calculated on the arrival 
of both at the very same time, and had one party arrived before 
the other an alarm would have been given and they might have 
been destroyed in detail. Supposing, however, that they came 
from the Arabah, which was not twenty miles from Jerusalem, 
everything is accounted for and becomes clear and consistent. 
There they would be tributaries to Judah of course, and might 
concert measures of retaliation with the Philistines, who were in the 
same condition, and seize the opportunity of the revolt of the 
Edomites and of the city of Libna to strike a blow in their own 
behalf. They were again troublesome in the reign of Uzziah 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 7), and equally so in the time of Nehemiah, which 
shows that they were at hand to take advantage of every turn of 
affairs that suited them, and exchanged with the Philistines reci- 
procal intimations of their respective intentions. 

The brook of the Orebim is mentioned in Isa. xv. 7, in a way 
that shows that it continued to flow after many other streams were 
dry. The waters of Nimrim mentioned in the foregoing verse 
were on the east of the Jordan, nearly opposite to the Wady Kelt, 
which Dr. Robinson identifies with the Cherith, and it may be 
inferred from the passage that the people living near the one were 
in very dry seasons compelled to remove to the other. 

The Orebim were probably descended from the ‘ mixed multi- 
tude’ who left Egypt along with the Israelites and accompanied 
them in the wilderness (Exod. xii. 38, Numb. xi. 4). These were 
undoubtedly Arabs, and must have been as much disliked by the 
Egyptians as the Israelites, as they followed the same pastoral 
habits. But whatever was their origin, or whatever attachment 
they may have had for the Israelites when both were placed in the 
same circumstances, that attachment would wear out and be sue 
ceeded by a different feeling when they had become tributaries to 
the objects of their former sympathy, and they would naturally 
sympathize with Elijah under his persecutions. As they paid their 
tribute in kind, while the Philistines paid theirs in specie, they must 
have been altogether a pastoral people, and this made the use of 
animal food more frequent and common among them than it would 
otherwise have been. The term rendered bread may mean fruit 
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or any other vegetable substitute for bread (Jer. xi. o ; and it was 
customary with all the Arabs, as with many others of that age, to 
eat only twice in the day, namely, in the morning and evening. 
When the Cherith became dry the Orebim would of course leave 
it and go somewhere else, and the prophet had to leave also, which 
he need not have done had he been miraculously provided for. 
Concealment had become necessary for a time, God directed 
him to go to the Cherith and that the Orebim would provide for 
him. These might have been ravens, but there was also a race 
of men so called ; they frequented that district, were not friendly 
to the Israelites, and likely to sympathize with the prophet, and 
subsisted much on animal food, and were therefore much more 
likely to be meant than the ravens. Ti PF, 








ON THE MEANING OF HEB. i. 7. 


Tus is one of those passages in which the arrangement of certain 
words appears to be inconsistent with the general scope or train 
of reasoning. ‘The main design is unquestionably to show the 
immeasurable superiority of the Son of God over every created 
being. Among the latter the angels occupy the highest place, 
and he is as much above them as his name is more excellent than 
theirs. ‘ His name or title is exclusively his own, and peculiar to 
himself; whereas they have theirs in common with many beings, 
some of which are not even endued with life and intelligence. 
They are messengers and agents of God; but so are the winds 
and lightning and other elements of nature ; and as far as their 
name and office go, they are on a footing of equality with one 
another. The passage is a quotation from Ps. civ. 4, which re- 
lates to the phenomena of the material world ; and it must be a 
digression without any apparent object if it relates to the angels. 
It readily admits the following interpretation, and is brought by 
it into perfect consistency both with the preceding and following 
contexts: ‘Who maketh winds his messengers and flaming fire 
his ministers.’ 

But the position of the article, which is not prefixed to rveduara 
and PAvya, but to dyyédous and Acirougyods, is rather unfavourable to 
this interpretation. In a simple affirmation it is a general rule 
for the article to be prefixed to the subject, and omitted before 
the predicate ; and unless it can be shown that a departure from 
this rule is admissible, we are bound to take dyyéAous and Agiroup- 
yous for the subjects spoken of, and avevmara and pAdya as the 
predicates or terms which express what is said of them. But 
there is no rule invariably followed respecting the position of the 
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article in affirmations. It is most frequently prefixed to the sub- 
ject, and omitted before the predicate, as—IIvetua 5 cds, God is 
a spirit, John iv. 24; ‘O ©eos as és, God is light, 1 John i. 5, 
But deviations from this rule are so frequent, that it cannot be 
relied on when the general scope of a passage is against it. The 
article is sometimes prefixed to both the subject and the predicate 
alike, as in Acts vill. 87, ‘I believe—rov viov tov cod eivas roy 
*Incotv Xpiorov—Jesus Christ to be the Son of God.’ At other 
times it is omitted before both, as in Rom. xv. 8, ‘ Now I say— 
*Inootvy Xeuortv diaxovor—that Jesus Christ was a minister of the 
circumcision.’ And there are also instances in which it is omitted 
before the subject and prefixed to the predicate, as in John 
xvii. 17, ‘Sanctify them through thy truth, 6 Adyos 6 ods danbad 
éort, the truth is thy word.’ Whatever arrangement of the words 
may be preferred, the truth being mentioned in the former 

of the sentence must be the subject in the latter. It is mentioned 
again for the purpose of being explained, and Adyos, being exege- 
tical, is the predicate. It has however the article, while daa 
wants it. We have another example of this arrangement in 
1 Tim vi. 5, ‘ Supposing —zrogia.4v gives Thy edoéBerav—gain to be 
godliness.’ Some sticklers for the invariable observance of the 
rule render this ‘supposing godliness to be gain,’ with which the 
apostle could not have found fault consistently with what he adds, 
that godliness with contentment is great gain. Besides, the par- 
ticle de cannot be used connectively here, but in its adversative 
signification; and if so, it places the two verses in antithesis to 
one another. And if the apostle means in verse 6 to represent 
godliness as gain, he undoubtedly means in verse 5 to represent 
those against whose example he is warning his readers as revert 
ing the matter and substituting gain for godliness. 

The article is more frequently omitted before the subject, and 
prefixed to the predicate, when the latter is in regimen or governs 
the genitive, as ayyéAous and Acrougyous are in the passage i 
question. 

The position of the article will not then compel us to prefer a 
less for a more suitable sense of the passage. It ath not be 
easy to determine what the expression means, ‘He maketh his 
angels spirits ;’ nor, if a meaning could be assigned to it, would it 
support or strengthen the apostle’s argument, or serve the purpose 
for which the quotation seems to be made; whereas the other in- 
terpretation not only gives a clear sense, but one that is well 
adapted to the apostle’s purpose, and which falls completely in 
with his train of reasoning, and hence there can be very little 
doubt that it is the true one. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Greek Testament, with a critically revised Text, a Digest of 
various Readings, Marginal References to verbal and idiomatic 
usage, Prolegomena, and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry 
Atrorp, B.D. In three volumes. Vol. I. containing the Four 
Gospels. Second Edition. London: Rivingtons, 1854, 8vo., 
Pp. 936. 


Tus valuable contribution to Sacred Literature has been twice noticed 
in the JouRNAL, on the appearance of the first and second volumes, 
To those reviews we may refer our readers,“ as containing many 
valuable remarks, although they do not all commend themselves to our 
judgment. The publication of a second edition of the first volume, 
gives us an opportunity of introducing the work again to those who 
consult our pages, and we do so with the most cordial good will. We 
are thankful that Mr. Alford has so far been rewarded for his very 
arduous labours, by the sale of an entire edition of an expensive 
volume. We also rejoice that there should be so large a demand, on 
the part of the theological and literary world, for a new edition of the 
Greek Testament. We should have felt all this, had the work before 
us been less excellent than it is; but, with a very high opinion of its 
intrinsic merits, we have no deductions to make from the warmth of 
our congratulations. 

We are not about to predicate perfection of this work, either in its 
arrangement of Text, or in its Commentary. It is the nature of all 
moral questions to admit of great differences of opinion, and to no 
literary labours does this apply more fully, than to theology and bibli- 
cal science. If opinion were more settled in relation to the substantial 
matters of revelation, it would be far more easy to agree on matters of 
criticism ; but as widely discrepant views are entertained on the higher 
topics which demand our attention, the lower are necessarily more or 
less affected by this variation of sentiment. It might seem, at first 
sight, as though some uniformity of thought might be attainable on 
such matters of fact as the relative values of ancient manuscripts, and 
yet even in this department our conceptions are moulded by our theo- 
logical bias. Those who believe in verbal inspiration, cannot approach 
the question of text with the same freedom as those who admit of dis- 
crepancy and incorrectness in things which, being unimportant in 
themselves, do not appear to them to demand infallibility in the sacred 
writers, Taking this into account, we are more disposed to praise than 
to blame, whenever laborious exertions are put forth, like those which 
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so honourably distinguish Mr. Alford. There is too much that is 
valuable to allow of a nibbling criticism. Great principles indeed may 
be brought prominently forward by such productions as this, and we 
must not shrink from discussing and defending what we conceive to be 
right. But it ought to be some very glaring departure from general 
orthodoxy, which should induce us to prejudice others against such a 
noble monument of learned and pious industry as Mr. Alford has 
reared. 

Mr. Alford says, in the Advertisement prefixed to this volume— 
‘This second edition will be found to differ from the first, in being 
conformed to my second volume, as regards the revision of the text and 
the digest of various readings. This latter has been entirely r- 
written, and the text, being now revised on the critical principles 
announced in the Prolegomena to Vol. II., differs considerably from 
that in the first edition.’ This subject has been fully treated in the 
former notices in the JouRNAL, and we do not now mean to enter upon 
it. We may, however, express our conviction, that we at present feel 
but little confidence in any new text of the Greek Testament, and 
much prefer the Textus Receptus to be retained as the common ground 
on which critical questions may be discussed, and a common centre of 
reference. This feeling does not arise from any idea of the perfection 
of the received text—far from it. There are many of its readings 
which it would be folly to defend; and many others which are most 
doubtful. But until more certainty can be arrived at, as to what is the 
genuine text, would it not be better to retain one, although faulty, than 
to set up many, which further light may compel us to alter? But this 
is a matter of taste, and not of principle. 

With Mr. Alford’s Commentary we have been much pleased. Heis 
particularly excellent in his mode of bringing out the logical coherence 
of the different parts of the inspired documents, not by any imagination 
of his own, but by a strictly grammatical process, We have compared 
some passages with the comments of Wetstein and Bloomfield, and any 
one who will do this will at once see the great superiority of Mr. 
Alford in this respect. The more hidden turns of thought of the 
writer, as dependent on the particles of the language, are often finely 
elucidated ; and the mass of information furnished from all accessible 
sources, is very great, considering the size of the volumes. Here 
indeed we must express our regret that so much compression should 
have been necessary. The use of Tischendorf’s edition of the Greek 
Testament must have tried the patience of many, on account of the 
abbreviations of its almost endless references; but we have here a 
somewhat similar curtness introduced into the Commentary. — This is 
nothing to the dispraise of Mr. Alford, but the contrary ; for both 
himself and his publishers have laboured hard to produce volumes 
which shall be generally accessible. Had the work been printed more 
fully, it would indeed have been far more interesting and easy to the 
reader, but the size, or rather the price, must have been greatly in- 
creased. Still we cannot but lament that pecuniary considerations 
should compel the publication of so valuable a work in such a concen- 
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trated and terse form. We should have preferred a small quarto to 
these thick octavos, which can never display their pages easily to the 
eye of the student. Perhaps we may hope that when Mr. Alford has 
completed his undertaking, and improved it by the years of revision 
which we hope he will live to give it, it may appear in a form more 
worthy of its intrinsic value. We know that ponderous tomes are now 
decried, but there is a happy medium between them and thick Dutch- 
man-like octavos. The small folio of Wetstein, approaching very near 
to the size of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ appears to us to be the beau 
ideal of a book of reference. Sed hec hactenus. 

We now proceed to our principal object in again introducing this 
work to our readers—we mean the defence of Mr. Alford, from what 
we consider the unjust attacks of the advocates of a theory of inspira- 
tion which ignores phenomena and exalts @ priori conclusions; or, in 
other words, excludes the Baconian method of induction from the 
domain of theology. If the sacred writers claim this special inspira- 
tion, then indeed we admit that a sound believer must receive it, for 
inspired men must best know the nature of the gift with which they are 
endowed. But they do not make any such claim, or give any such 
definition, as excludes the inquiry of what inspiration is—what are its 
characteristics, its extent, and its limits. An external and subjective 
theory is first set up, and then, by an injustice unfortunately yet too 
common in literature, although exploded in politics, a Procrustean 
system is applied, to compel uniformity of belief in relation to it. 
Against this method of treating inquirers after truth, we enter our 
indignant and decided protest. 

‘ Non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.’ 

We have observed this spirit, in reference to Mr. Alford’s work, in 
many quarters, but justice demands that we should especially refer to 
it as manifested in too great a degree in the former review of the first 
volume in our own pages.” We think Mr. Alford had there dealt to 
him but hard measure, and certainly the tone of the whole article is 
far removed from the views of inspiration which have generally been 
advocated in this JournaAL. At page 95, the writer (who he is we 
are profoundly ignorant) says, in reference to Mr. Alford’s question— 
In what sense are these Gospels to be regarded as inspired by the Holy 
Spirit of God 2?—‘ We should have been glad if Mr, Alford had given 
us at first a plain definition of what he considers inspiration to mean ; 
is there more than one sense in which a writing can be inspired by the 
Holy Ghost?? This sounds very pious, but is the question very 
rational? In the margin of our copy we wrote at the time this reply 
to the query :—‘ Yes, decidedly. 1. The writer may be a mere passive 
instrument, the pen of the Spirit, as has been said. 2. He may be the 
vehicle of new revelations, as in the case of the prophets. 3, He may 
be simply guided and kept from error while bearing a testimony.’ 
More cases of exception could easily be given, but these are enough to 
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show the poverty of the question put by the reviewer, and how easy it 
is to throw a mist of pious and ostentatious orthodoxy before the eyes 
of plain readers. Surely Mr, Alford’s inquiry is demanded by every 
just and correct feeling in relation to the claims of the word of God. 
We concede that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, because 
an inspired apostle tells us so; but as the Theopneustia, the inspiration 
is not defined, and the word does not possess the self-evidence of an 
axiom, we are bound to give it a definition. 

We may further notice a similar captiousness in a notice of Mr, 
Alford’s volumes in the ‘ London Quarterly Review,”° a work of which 
we have several times given a high character in our pages; but which, 
in this instance, does not rise above a timid and unreflective criticism, 
We will quote one passage, and then make an observation or two of 
our own :— ; 

‘ In the last apology of Stephen,’ says Mr. Alford, ‘while he spoke being full 
of the Holy Ghost, and with divine influence beaming on his countenance, we 
have at least two demonstrable historical mistakes” Now what were the facts of the 
case? The protomartyr of the Christian church, as he stood before the council 
at Jerusalem, was precisely in the circumstances to which our Lord referred 
when he said to his disciples, ‘ They shall deliver you up to councils, and in the 
synagogues ye shall be beaten ; and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings 
for my sake. But when they shall lead you and deliver you up, take no thought 
beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye premeditate, but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that hour, that speak ye, for it is not ye that speak, but the 
Holy Ghost,’ In this case surely, if ever, there was a clear and unquestionable 
ease of plenary inspiration; and it was the Holy Ghost, and not Stephen, that was 
really responsible for all that was spoken, Does Mr. Alford mean to say that 
‘He, the Spirit of truth,’ committed ‘two demonstrable historical mistakes?’ His 
theory of inspiration, taken in connection with the construction of the narrative, 
requires us to admit this. But we say, ‘Let God be true though every man be 
found a liar” And we repudiate the theory which would lead us to an opposite 
conclusion, as being, on scriptural authority, exploded by a practical reductio ad 
absurdum, 

This kind of argumentation may be pleasing to a morbidly orthodox 
ear, and pass current with the facile disciples of a certain theological 
school, but how will it affect a calm and thoughtful inquirer into the 
truth of our holy religion, or a mind really anxious to prove all things 
as the proper preliminary to holding fast that which is good? The 
paragraph is full of inconsistencies, only some of which we can stay to 
point out. First, it takes for granted that a promise made to the 
Apostles, is to be extended to others, to the Deacons, of whom Stephen 
was one, so that, according to this writer, every Christian is bound to 
place himself in an easy state of indifference when called to plead his 
cause before an adverse tribunal. Certainly if others than the Apostles 
are included in this promise, we defy any man to exclude any one, in 
similar circumstances, in any age of the Church. Secondly, it is pre- 
sumed, not proved, that Stephen being full of the Holy Ghost must 
necessarily mean his being inspired to utter nothing but what was geo- 
graphically, and historically, and numerically, as well as religiously 
true. Thirdly, it is forgotten that the argument is about the inspiration 
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of the writers of the New Testament, and therefore concerns the exact- 
ness of Luke’s narration, more than of Stephen’s speech. Even if 
Stephen does come under the operation of a promise of perfect infalli- 
bility in all matters whatever, it does not follow that Luke is in the 
same category. Fourthly, this writer utters a proposition which to us 
appears little less than monstrous, and most destructive in its conse- 
quences, namely, that taking for granted a theory of Inspiration, we are 
to receive all that the Sacred writers have uttered, however opposed it 
may be to facts, or to any other sources of knowledge! If we had found 
Stephen had attributed to Joshua what he refers to Moses, according to 
this reasoning we must believe him; or if he had said that black is 
white, or that two and two make five and not four! We put the case 
strongly, but we think quite logically, as a deduction from this writer’s 
premisses. Mr, Alford would try the theory of Inspiration by the 
phenomena or facts, and finding in the case of Stephen that some little 
particulars are not correctly stated, concludes that the theory does not 
demand rigid truthfulness in all branches of knowledge. No, says the 
reviewer, we Claim an entire and full inspiration, and therefore the facts 
are not to be questioned or inquired into. Surely this is not a proper 
case to which to apply that solemn but much abused passage, Let God 
be true, but every man a liar! 

What we complain of is, that a wrong method is too often used in 
reasoning on these subjects, and that a fair induction is undervalued or 
shunned. We will yield to no man in our unwavering repose in the 
truth of God’s Word, but it is in the truth of its great and saving state- 
ments, its revealed facts and doctrines, and not in the infallibility of its 
minute references to matters which in no way concern the competency 
of the writers to instruct us in divine things. We think Mr. Alford 
has been unjustly used in many quarters, besides those we have indi- 
cated ; we sympathize with the manliness with which he has worked out 
and stated his convictions, and we are also willing to maintain the 
general soundness of his views. ‘The JouRNAL is open to discussion on 
both sides of most questions, nor will it ever be made the organ of a 
party; but it will do little good in the sphere it is honoured to occupy, 
if it does not aid in bringing the doctrine of Inspiration, like all other 
doctrines, to the test of a fair and critical examination. 


First Lines of Christian Theology, in the form of a Syllabus, prepared 
for the Use of the Students in the Old College, Homerton; with 
subsequent Additions and Elucidations. By Joun Pye Smitu, D.D., 
LL.D., &e. &e., late Divinity Tutor in that Institution. Edited 
from the Author’s Manuscripts, with additional Notes and References, 
and copious Indexes, by Witu1AM Farrer, LL.B., Secretary and 
Librarian of New College, London. London: Jackson and Walford, 
1854. 8vo. Pp. xx, 744. 


‘Tuts work,’ says the editor in his preface, ‘in its original form, ap- 
pears to have been drawn up in the year 1805, about the time of the 
author’s provisional appointment to the Theological Chair in the Old 
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College, Homerton. It was, as its title imports, a mere Syllabus, or 
outline-system of Theology, intended not to be lectured upon, but to be 
copied by the students under the author’s care, as the groundwork of a 
series of written exercises extending over the whole period of theological 
study in the College. A short preface, On the Method of Using the 
Syllabus, afforded such hints as were necessary for the guidance of the 
student, who was further assisted by suggestions towards the solution of 
the more important propositions, and by the numerous literary refer. 
ences scattered throughout the volume. About the year 1818, however, 
as we are informed by a marginal note of the author, “ necessity com- 
pelled to the method of oral lecturing,” and from this time the Syllabus 
received constant accessions (the substance of one or more of the sepa- 
rate courses of lectures mentioned by Dr, Raffles having been apparently 
incorporated with it) until it assumed the shape in which it is here 
presented,’ — Preface, p. 8. 

The theological course of a man with so full and well-furnished a 
mind as Dr. Pye Smith must be an object of great interest, not only to his 
immediate friends, but also to the religious world at large. He was as 
conscientious as a Christian man ought to be, but he was not bigoted, 
and although he was sincerely attached to one form of Church polity, 
he called no man Master. Then his mind was a fruitful soil, genially 
receiving into it all kinds of knowledge, so that to him might be applied 
with great propriety the dictum of the wise man, ‘ Through desire a 
man, having separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with all 
wisdom.’ As the result of this mental preparation and training, Dr. 
Smith adorned whatever subject he handled, and his theological lectures 
must have been replete with information of all kinds, brought to confirm 
and enforce the claims of Divine truth. It is true we have in this 
volume but the skeleton or framework, around which the fillings up 
must be clustered, to make a figure of beauty and harmony ; yet the 
outline of what is contemplated is so full, that he need not be an artist 
of more than moderate skill who shall endeavour to complete the design, 
As a text-book for private students, whether clergymen or laymen, the 
work is invaluable, for no page of it can be read without the acquisition 
of highly suggestive matter. 

We think we shall do more justice both to the volume and to our 
readers by giving a pretty full extract from its contents, than by any 
further remarks of our own :— 


‘On THE GrouNDs OF AUTHORITY IN TRUE THEOLOGY. 


‘Section I. The Perfection of the Scriptures as the Rule of Theological Truth. 

‘ Axiom I. The nature of the adorable God, and of his accountable creation forms 
the primary rule of moral truth, 

‘ Axiom II. The will of God is the primary ground of moral authority, 

‘Cor. The impossibility of true religion without a Divine Revelation. 

‘ Prop. I, To inquire what deductions follow from the truths established in the 
preceding Chapter, relative to a sufficient and perfect ground of authority in theo- 
logical science, 

‘Sox. 1. That Scripture is complete and perfect for all the purposes for which 
Divine Wisdom designed it. 

‘2. That its value lies in its true sense. 
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‘3. That in order to obtain that true sense, sound philology and criticism must be 
employed. 

hat those alone will not suffice, A moral aptitude in relation to the great 
designs of Revelation is absolutely necessary. Enmity to holy excellence, the 
universal disease of fallen man, will certainly lead to perversion of “ the truth xar’ 
evoéBevav.” 

‘5, That the mode in which religious truth is presented in the Scriptures is not 
that of philosophical system, but that which is best adapted for universal use— 
historical—fragmentary or occasional— anthropopathical. 

‘6, That, to a pious and ordinary intellect, the most essential truths of religion 
shine forth in Scripture with perspicuity; but for the further enucleation of the 
facts, truths, and implications of Scripture, there is scope for and need of an ever- 
increasing employment of learning and diligence. (This principle stands opposed 
to the Popish error on the one hand, and the fanatical on the other.) 

‘7, That such employment is a universal duty, according to the measure of our 
talents (ever remembering the fourth observation under this head). 

‘Prop. II. To state the true meaning and extent of that perfection and sufficiency 
which we attribute to the Scriptures as the rule of faith and duty in matters of 
religion, 

‘Sot. 1, The perfection and sufficiency of Scripture are not to be regarded as 
comprehending matters of physical science. It would have been preposterous, if 
the phraseology, including all allusions to natural phenomena and their causes, 
had not been that of the age and country. It is sufficient that they be susceptible 
ofa fair explication, which is indeed but a species of translating from a foreign 
and ancient mode of speech to a native and modern one, Examples: Gen. xxii. 
17; xlix. 12; 1 Sam, xvi. 14, 

‘2, Nor as implying that the meaning of Scripture should be self-evident to 
ignorant, careless, irreligious, superficial readers, 

‘3, Nor that differences of interpretation should not occur among the consci- 
entious, learned, and pious. 

‘4, But that, in any honest though even very imperfect translation, a plain, 
upright devout mind will, by serious perusal, learn the essential truths that lead 
to holiness and eternal salvation (Horsley’s Sermons, Doddridge’s Sermons on 
Evidences. ) 

‘5, That the more attentively the Bible is studied, with a holy state of mind 
and the requisite aids of literature, the more will difficulties be diminished or 
entirely surmounted, obscurities be dispelled, and satisfaction increased, 

‘6, That it is the most complete disclosure of the will and counsels of God, that 
will ever be made in the present state. The records of Christianity have sealed 
up the sum of revelation, 

‘I question whether there are any direct passages of Scripture to prove this. 
Those often adduced seem to me not to bear this application (John v. 39; xx. 30, 31; 
xxi, 35; referring only to the history. 2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. iii, 15-17; it is next 
tocertain that some parts of the New Testament were written after that time. 
Rev. xxii, 18, 19, refers only to the Apocalypse). 

‘ But our argument proceeds upon the munifest completeness of Revelation as 
implied in these particulars :— 

‘1. Christ finished his work on earth; and the work of his exaltation consists 
> his applying it to purposes fully disclosed in Scripture as to their nature and 
character, 

‘2, The mission and labours of the Apostles imply that their work referred to 
the final dispensation (Matt, xxviii. 18, 10). 

‘3. The former dispensations of Revelation were clearly and avowedly incom- 
plete, and expressly predicted a new and perfect dispensation to come, But the 
New Testament constantly goes on the ground that Christianity is a perfect form 
of divine knowledge, and announces a further revelation of doctrine or duty. 

‘4. The Apostles in the strongest terms denounce as false any sentiments 
Opposed to the doctrines and precepts they had delivered; and declare that the 
attempt to introduce them was highly criminal, e. g., Gal. i. 6-9; v. i. 

‘Vid. Mastricht, Theol., p. 19, § 5, p. 22, § 6; Chillingworth, Rel. of Prot., ch. 
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ii,; Baxter’s Works, i. 717; Paley’s Moral Phil., b. i. ch. iv.; Howe’s Posthumous 
Sermons on Family Worship, p. 16-20; Rule of Faith, by the Rev. Nath. Morren, 
M.A., Greenock, 1835, 8vo. (A book of very great value.) 

*« When we say the Scripture is a complete rule, we do not mean as severed and 
cut off from the law of nature, or in opposition to that, or as excluding that; but as 
including it, and as excluding only the unnecessary and arbitrary inventions of 
men, an the additions that they think fit to subnect to it. Take the Scripture in 
conjunction with the frame of most unquestionably natural dictates and sentiments, 
and here we have an entire discovery of all that is requisite to our acceptable 
walking with God.” (Hows, in the reference given above.)’—-Pp. 72-74. 


Divine Revelation ; its Evidences, External, Internal, and Collateral, 
Together with its Canonical Authority and Plenary Inspiration, 
By Dantex Dewar, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Marischal College 
and University, Aberdeen. Second Edition, enlarged. London; 
Houlston and Stoneman, 1854, 12mo. Pp. 734. 


Tuis is a volume which we could with confidence place in the hands of 
a young person whom we wished to instruct in what we may call the 
external literature of the Holy Scriptures. Without affirming that we 
agree in every particular with the learned author, we can say that 
we have read his pages with pleasure, and have been refreshed by the 
good sound English style (as to substance, we mean) in which its im- 
portant topics are treated. It is our lot to have to follow the doubter, 
and to observe the way in which refined and subtle intellects treat the 
difficult questions of our faith; and sad and unsatisfactory is often the 
path we have to pursue. Here there is nothing transcendental, nothing 
which can be considered the growth of a fastidious and morbid fancy, 
operating upon high and holy themes. An objective Revelation is 
firmly laid as the basis of all Dr. Dewar’s reasonings, and the objections 
which have been brought forward in ancient and modern times are 
calmly and satisfactorily met. The scope of the author will be best 
brought before our readers in his own words :— 


‘ The design of this work being to furnish a text-book, on the Evidences of 
Divine Revelation, to students in the literary and philosophical classes in this 
University, it has been composed by the author with a special view to this im- 
portant object. He felt it necessary to combine comprehensiveness with brevity; 
to give a complete view of the evidences of the truth and divine authority of the 
Old Testament and the New, in as narrow a compass as is consistent with the 
elucidation of the numerous topics to which reference must necessarily be made in 
such a work, 

‘ The most effectual, indeed the only effectual method of conducting the studies 
of young men who have not yet completed the curriculum of arts, in the evidences 
of Divine Revelation, is, to combine regular examination on a text-book with such 
additional and familiar illustrations as the teacher may deem it necessary to give. 
By devoting a very moderate portion of time weekly to this exercise, during the 
currency of two sessions, considerable knowledge may be acquired in this important 
branch of a Christian and liberal education. 

‘I would also suggest to parents the propriety and the great advantage of 
devoting a portion of time weekly— perhaps on the evening of the Sabbath—to the 
instruction of their children in the evidences of the truth and Divine authority of 
Christianity. Is it not an error in the general system of education in this country 
that, while the truths of the Christian religion are taught with commendable dili- 
gence, the reasons why these truths should be believed are so seldom taught? 
Though we should not rest satisfied with the mere knowledge of the grounds of our 
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faith, it is, on every account, proper that we should be so well acquainted with 
these grounds as to be able to give an answer to every man that asketh us a reason 
of the hope that is in us with meekness and fear, 

‘ As to the propriety and importance of giving instruction in the Evidences of 
Christianity to the students attending the literary and philosophical classes in the 
Universities, there are few, it is presumed, who entertain any doubt. No man can 
beliberally educated who is unacquainted with this important branch of knowledge. 
Irrespectively of the divine authority, the grounds on which Christianity claims to 
be a miraculous interposition of the Deity form a class of phenomena of which no 
man should be ignorant, and ignorance of which in any person who professes a 
knowledge of letters and of science, is disreputable.’ — Preface. 


With these observations we agree in the main, but we are seriously 
of opinion that, as far as possible, the family should be the nursery of 
Christian feelings and convictions, more by the natural authority of 
parents, and the example of their holy lives. As long as possible 
doubts should be kept away from youthful minds, and a vast deal of 
harm may be done by suggesting difficulties which perhaps would not 
otherwise have been thought of. The longer this kind of defence of 
Christianity can be deferred, the stronger will be the habit of belief in 
it, the unsophisticated growth of childlike confidence and simplicity. 
When the evidences must be taught, it should be done more dogmati- 
cally than apologetically ; as a source of information and comfort to a 
believing heart, rather than as a defence against enemies. Probably 
Dr. Dewar would agree with us in this, but we cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass without dwelling upon a matter too much neglected. 


Philippi Melancthonis Loci Theologict. Brunsvigae: Schwetschke et 
Filius, 1854. 4to. Pp. 540. 


Tuts forms the twenty-first volume of the works of Melancthon, in the 
Corpus Reformatorum, edited by Bindseil. In relation to all time, and 
to the Church at large, this is perhaps the best work of the great 
reformer; a body of divinity in a moderate compass, written in 
excellent Latin, and pervaded by a fine Christian spirit, The minute 
comparison of various editions, and the reverential care displayed by 
the editor that not one word of Melancthon shall be lost, give us an 
idea of the way in which his countrymen almost worship him, and 
remind us of a similar refined criticism as applied to our own Shakspere. 
The following short passage is all that our space will allow us to quote ; 
it leads us back to the times of the Reformation, when its chief actors 
8 greatly needed the faith in God which it so beautifully describes. 
It occurs under the head, De Invocatione Dei, seu de Precatione :— 
‘Ignorantes igitur modum et tempus, Deum intueamur, et ab ipso petamus 
eventus placidos, sicut 2 Paral. xx. 12, dicitur: ‘‘ Cum ignoramus quid agendum 
sit, hoe solum nobis restat ut oculos nostros ad te dirigamus.” Que sententia 
cum dulcissimam consolationem contineat, semper in conspectu sit in omnibus 
rebus ambiguis, que humanis consiliis extricari non possunt, cujusmodi valde 
multa homini accidunt. Adscribam igitur Joachimi Camerarii versiculos, quibus 
hoe dictum regis Josaphat expressit, ut admoneant de hoe praecepto studiosos :— 


“ In tenebris nostre et densa caligine mentis 
Cum nihil est toto pectore consilii, 
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Turbati erigimus, Deus, ad te lumina cordis, 
Nostra tuumque fides solius orat spem. 

Tu rege consiliis actus, Pater optime, nostros, 
Nostrum opus ut laudi serviat omne tue.” 


Idem docet Ps. xxxvi. 5: “ Commenda Deo viam tuam, et spera in eum, et ipse 
faciet.” Et illustre exemplum est Exod. xiv. Cum Pharao regium exercitum 
ducens accessit ad Israélitas et oppressurus eos videretur, quia Israélitarum multi- 
tudo erat inermis et partim mari, partim montibus inclusa, ne effugere posset, et 
periculum nullis humanis consiliis discuti posset, clamat Moyses (v. 13), “ Nolite 
timere, state et videte magnifica opera Dei, qua facturus est hodie.” Jubet stare, 
id est, non prescribere modum Deo, non discurrere ad humana presidia querenda, 
sed huc progressos, ut Deo obedirent, in hac obedientie placide expectare defen- 
sionem a Deo, sicut seutentie supra citate doceut. Isa, xxx. 15: “ In silentio et 
spe fortitudo vestra,” Item Ps, xlv. 11: “ Vacate et videte quod ego sim Deus,”’ 
201, 965. 


Les Visions D’ Esaie, et La Nouvelle Terre. Par Exvtaxtm. Rot- 
terdam: Otto Petri. London: Williams and Norgate. 1854. 
8vo. Pp. 290. 


In other countries besides our own, intellect is misspent, and time and 
paper wasted, by a crude misapplication of the Bible to Popery. This 
writer, who hides himself under the nickname of Eliakim, turns the 
prophecies of Isaiah into French rhyme, altering ad libitum as he goes 
along, for the purpose of castigating the Popes and their doings. An 
introduction of sixty pages discusses the Origine des Papes, and one 
hundred and eighty more contain Notes Justificatives de U Interpreta- 
tion donnee aux Paroles d’Isaie ; the remainder of the volume is the 
metrical version of the prophet. The book is a curiosity, as may be 
gathered from the following version of chaps. Ixiv. and Ixv. :— 


Ch, lxiv. v.4. ‘Tes merveilles, mon Dieu, pour qui s’attend & toi, 
Qui t'aime, qui te sert en observant ta loi, 
Sont lceuvre du seul Dieu, que doit l'adorer homme ; 
Celui des premiers temps, et non celui de Rome, 
Ch. Ixy. v. 1. ‘Ceux que I’Eglise a dit ne point connaitre Dieu, 
Qu’elle avait condamnés au canonique feu, 
L’esprit fort, l’incrédule, et tous les hérétiques, 
Anathématisés par les apostoliques ; 
Ce sont ceux dont l’esprit a trouvé I’Eternel. 
- Mais le corps orgueilleux par qui s’ouvre le ceil, 
A que l’Eternel dit: ‘* Me voici qui t’appelle ; 
Rentrez dans mes sentiers, peuple aveugle et rebelle ; 
En écoutant |’Eglise et son esprit malin, 
Vous suivez pour votre fme un funeste chemin.” 
3. Ce peuple-la revéche, et toujours hypocrite, 
11. Oubliant I’Eternel, incessamment l’irrite ; 
Et, maintenant sa foi dans un culte d’idoles, 
Il épuise ses jours en des ceuvres frivoles, 
Perpétuels tourmens d’un esprit garroté, 
Qui ne profitent point & son éternité, 
Tout ce que Dieu défend, leur code apostolique, 
Sous peine de péchés, en prescrit la pratique.’—P, 98. 
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Journal of a Deputation sent to the East by the Committee of the 
Malta Protestant College, in 1849 ; containing an Account of the 
Present State of the Oriental Nations, including their Religion, 
Learning, Education, Customs, and Occupations ; with Outlines of 
their Ecclesiastical and Political History ; of the Rise and Decay 
of Knowledge among them ; and of the Doctrines and Discipline of 
the Ancient Christian Churches. By a Lay Member oF THE 
Committee. London: Nisbet, 1854. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 886. 

The Lord’s Prayer in Twenty-two Languages. By Oriental and 
European Stupents of the Malta Protestant College. Nisbet. 4to. 


TuesE volumes are intended, primarily, to plead the cause of a religious 
and scholastic institution, and, by their sale, to assist its funds. This 
will be an additional claim to notice in the estimation of our readers, 
but this is a department into the consideration of which we shall not 
enter, except to express a hope that such a society may proceed cau- 
tiously, orderly, and rationally in its important plans. We lay stress 
on this, from some passages which seem to us to savour too much of 
mere enthusiasm. Surely such an opinion as the following, introduced 
for the purpose of showing the value of the college, cannot seriously be 
thought to be any commendation. It is an extract from a letter by a 
clergyman, not named, and we doubt which predominates in it, the 
simple or the ludicrous :— 

‘I wish you had been with me yesterday, and heard the extemporaneous prayer 
offered up after dinner by one of the students ; for it is a part of the system that, 
every day, after dinner, one of the young men should offer up a prayer on behalf 
of all to God; and for this purpose, as soon as the meal is ended and grace said, 
the masters and pupils adjourn to another room, and one of the latter commences 
atonce. They take it in turn, and yesterday it fell to the lot of a converted Jew, 
named * * *, and I assure you it was wonderful to hear the beautiful, simple, yet 
eloquent effusion, proceeding as it did from his heart, You may rest assured that, 
if ever there was a body of men imbued with the Spirit of Christ in these modern times, 
the Malta Protestant College contains such a body in the students and masters, 
This is my firm conviction, It is indeed a delightful thing to see how glad the 
young men are to talk about Christ, and express their hopes of future usefulness 
in his service. Zheir whole expression of action and feature of the face is that of hunger ; 
it is an eager, ardent look they have, us though they would be at the work at once.’ 

An extraordinary passage this, and containing some pretty strong 
conclusions for a mortal to arrive at. The trait of physiognomy is 
altogether new, and we question whether anything of the kind ever 
came under the notice of Lavater. Uncharitable folks will be likely to 
attribute the hungry look to a less spiritual cause.—But to the volumes, 
which deserve a better introduction. They are as interesting and read- 
able books as ever came into our hands. They make no pretensions to 
deep learning and research, but for popular use they do more: they 
present in a condensed form a vast amount of information on the topics 
indicated in the title-page, and few persons will be found to begin to 
read them, without continuing to the end. An air of seriptural piety 
pervades the whole, and the impression left upon the mind is that of 
deep interest and sympathy on behalf of the fair eastern climes, so rich 
in natural beauty and historical associations, yet now so poor in religious 
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and moral wealth. Thanks are due to the anonymous compiler of these 
volumes, and as they are published at a very low price, and subserve a 
charitable object, we hope they will be largely patronized by our 
readers. A good specimen of the style of the author, and the way in 
which he mingles ethical observations, and somewhat ex cathedra 
opinions, with his narration of facts, is furnished by the following 
extract, which accompanies a quotation from St. Augustine, in itself 
highly interesting :— 

‘The strictures of St. Augustine on church music apply only to such scientific 
and intricate music as that used in our cathedral services, which can only be per- 
formed by professional singers. These musical services are evidently (?) remnants 
of the sensual ceremonial of Popery, and wholly at variance with the spirit of our 
Protestant Reformation. Scientific sacred music is listened to by a large majority 
of the congregation as a sensual musical treat, rather than a devotional exercise, 
the attention being withdrawn from the sense of the inspired words by the melody 
of the music. This style of elaborate church music has consequently never been 
found to promote vital godliness, either in our cathedrals or college chapels. These 
objections do not however afford any just reason for the total rejection of music in 
public worship ; while avoiding the Popish error of treating man as ALL SENSE, we 
must guard against the opposite extreme of treating him as ay spirit. The 
medium, in this respect, has been admirably observed, in the scriptural forms of 
worship adopted in our parish churches, where the simple and easy congregational 
singing, with the accompaniment of the organ, when well executed, is deeply devo- 
tional and edifying. The danger of material helps to devotion is perhaps less in the 
case of abstract thinkers, fond of metaphysical subtleties, and not apt to materialise; 
but with the mass of mankind the reverse is the case, whilst even subtle minds are 
too prone to mistake the sentimental emotions of the imagination for the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit.’—Vol. i, p. 341. 


Hore Sabbatice ; or, The Sabbath Cycle the Divine Chronometer: 
a Dissertation to prove the Original Sabbatie Ordinance to be Per- 
petual, but not Legal. By Ricnuarp Baur, Author of ‘ Holy 
Scripture the Test of Truth,’ ‘The Hand-Book of China,’ &e. &e, 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1853. 


Tuis is an able, interesting, and highly-seasonable treatise on the whole 
subject of the Sabbatic institute. The author refers in the preface to 
the character of the times in which we live, when inquiring minds are 
unwilling to take anything upon trust; and great names will not give 
currency to unproved opinions. Hence, says he, the high importance 
that the long-debated question of the Sabbatic institute should ‘be 
gravely and carefully argued from the one only authoritative source of 
knowledge, and that, not from the mode or period of its observance in 
any one of the successive dispensations, but from a comprehensive view 
of the entire circle of the Divine testimony.’ 

The train of argument pursued in this essay, which is thoroughly 
logical and consecutive, is as follows:—In the first place, the question 
is asked, ‘On what authority does the observance of one day in seven 
rest?’ In order to reply to this, Mr. Ball goes back to the Creation, 
and thus establishes its Divine Origin. ‘On the seventh day God ended 
his work which he had made; and he rested on the seventh day ; and 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it.’ That the Most High 
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here claims the seventh day as his own, and requires it to be specially 
devoted to his service, Mr. Ball argues from the intimations which 
occur of the observance of the Sabbath in the antediluvian world (Gen. 
iv. 8, and probably vii. 4), but more especially from the fact that it 
was evidently known to the Israelites, previous to the giving of the 
law. (See Num. xvi. 23.) Hence God, when enjoining its observance 
in the decalogue, speaks of it as an institution already in existence— 
‘Remember the sabbath day, &c. In the second place, Mr. Ball 
handles the vexata questio of the change from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, and here we can honestly say, we know of no work in 
which the point is more triumphantly proved. We give the following 
luminous summary of the argument under this head, taken from the 
close of the book :— 


‘That the sanctions and solemnities of the original Edenic ordinance (uncon- 
nected with legal penalties) passed over to the “ eighth day,” on “ the first day of 
the week,” seems proved by the fact of its immediate and subsequent observance, 
and is confirmed by the exact analogy between the divinely ordained memorial of 
the passover deliverance (Exod. xii. 2); by the change in the order of the months 
of the year, and the like change in the order of the days of the week, as comme- 
morative of the greater deliverance from death, hell, and the grave, by the death 
and resurrection of Christ our passover—the one, being a yeurly observance, was 
signalised by a transference of months; the other, being a weekly commemoration, 
by a transfer of days; confirmed by the acknowledged fact, that each of the 
appearances of the Lord to his disciples, after his resurrection, was on the Lord’s 
day—by the descent of the Holy Ghost, likewise, on the same day—and by the 
thenceforward and continuous observance of the day by all Christians, everywhere, 
and always, down to the time present; and further, by the notices in the New 
Testament of its being the day on which the saints assembled for worship, and to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper; and by the apostle’s directing the collections to be 
made on that day.’—P. 64. 


In the third place, the inquiry is institated—On what ground are the 
restrictions and penalties of the Levitical law, in connection with the 
sabbath, relaxed under the present dispensation? ‘To this the answer 
is plain. The authority on which the Sabbatic Institution rests is not 
legal, but original. Hence, whilst it pleased the Most High to ‘ incor- 
porate the Edeniec institution with the Sinai law, so of necessity it 
carried along with it the inflexibility and penalties of that code; but 
now, under a dispensation of grace, we are divorced from the law, and 
are “married to another, even to Him who is raised from the dead, 
that we should bring forth fruit unto God.”’ 

Some additional and correlative evidences of the Sabbatic institute 
follow in the next chapter. On the whole we regard Mr. Ball’s pro- 
duction as a valuable boon conferred upon theological, as well as 
general readers. ‘The style of the work is at once chaste and elegant, 
and at times rises into the poetical. The price at which it is published, 
and the beauty of the typography, are additional recommendations of 
the ‘ Horee Sabbaticee,’ 
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1. The Great Adversary. By the Rev. A. W. Snare, M.A., Curate 
of St. John’s, Waterloo Road, Lambeth. London: Arthur Hall and 
Co., 1854. 18mo. Pp. 282. 

2. Scenes in the Life of St. Peter, some time a Fisherman of Galilee, 
afterwards an Apostle of Christ. A Course of Lectures by the 
Rev. Danret West. London: Alex. Heylin, 1854. 18mo, 
Pp. 390. 

3. Notes and Reflections on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By Artuvr 
PripuamM. London: Binns and Goodwin, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 344, 

4. Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament—St. Luke. 
By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. London: Arthur Hall and 
Co., 1854. 


We have put these works together because, with some variety as to 
their pretensions and worth, they come under the same denomination, 
They are all books of a practical character, intended for plain Chris- 
tians, and calculated rather to instruct the masses than the more edu- 
cated portions of the reading public. The press abounds with such 
productions ; and it is a good sign of the times. We could wish that 
the very highest attainments, both in general learning and theology, 
should be consecrated to the service of the people, but if we cannot 
get the best, we must be satisfied with comparative excellence. Any 
one of these volumes will do good if read in a proper spirit : the themes 
are important, and they are handled in a popular manner. We are 
therefore bound to give them a welcome, and to thank their authors for 
their labours in so good a cause. 

The Great Adversary of Mr. Snape is a commentary on all the 
Bible says about the Devil, taken in the popular sense, and intended to 
keep alive the orthodox view of the personality of this formidable 
enemy of mankind. Fourteen lectures exhaust the subject, and give 
occasion for some powerful appeals to the conscience of the hearers.— 
Mr. West’s volume consists of thirteen lectures, which treat the prin- 
cipal events in the life of Peter in a very graphic and impressive 
manner. <A great deal of really original thinking is displayed, and an 
amount of information brought forward from all available sources, 
The great fault is a want of finish, which seems rather to be designed; 
but if so, we can assure the writer it is not a recommendation to his 
useful volume.—Mr, Pridham applies the Epistle to the Ephesians to 
the circumstances of Christians generally ; his work is one on what is 
called experimental religion, and will please in proportion as his reader 
is plain and pious.—Dr. Cumming’s Readings are a continuation of a 
series we have before noticed, and we are disposed to think this volume 
is more carefully written than the former ones. A good deal of 
imme matter is brought together, and grouped in an attractive 

orm. 

We should have added nothing to this brief notice of Dr. Cumming’s 
Readings, had we not found in the Preface an unfortunate, and, we 
think, very unfair attack on a writer in the ‘ Baptist Magazine,’ who, 
it appears, has rather sharply reviewed Dr. Cumming’s former volumes. 
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We call the attack unfortunate, because it seeks to defend what is per- 
fectly indefensible, and endeavours to make pass current what ought to 
have been acknowledged as a blunder ;—one of a class with which we 
are sorry to say the Doctor’s exegetical works abound. It seems that 
on Matthew xxi. 19 the following comment was given :—‘ The expres-, 
sion “ Let no fruit grow on thee henceforth for ever,” is perhaps over 
strong; “ for ever” is not the Greek word translated “for ever” in 
the sense of everlasting, but, Let no fruit grow on thee ei¢ ror aidva, 
that is, till the age. What age? Why, the age when the fulness of 
the Gentiles shall come, and the Jew shall be graffed in.’ Now, cer- 
tainly we never read a criticism so puerile, so below the smallest cha- 
racter for scholarship, as this is ; it is below contempt, and we should 
really have thought that, instead of defending it, Dr. Cumming would 
have been glad to ascribe it to one of those Japsus which his very rapid 
manufacture of books makes inevitable. But no; he attacks the ‘ Bap- 
tist Magazine’ because the reviewer in it shows by parallel passages 
that cig tov ai@va does mean for ever, and adds, ‘ Dr. C.’s statement 
is rash, unqualified, and incorrect,’ to which decision we entirely sub- 

scribe, Surely Dr. Cumming must see that his idea of the fig-tree 

representing the Jewish nation, and of the consequent necessity for 

some future fruitfulness to be predicated of it, as he asserts, can have 

nothing to do with the meaning of the Greek words employed by St. 

Matthew. They convey an idea plain and precise,—let no fruit grow 

on thee for ever—that is, of course, as long as thou art a tree; a pre- 

diction which was verified by the tree withering away. According to 

Dr. Cumming’s principle of interpretation, he ought to say that ov«y 

should not be rendered fig-tree, because it represented the Jewish 

people! The confusion brought into theological questions by this 

want of good sense and sound scholarship is an intolerable evil, and we 

cannot, as bound to watch the interests of Biblical truth, allow this 

attempt of Dr. Cumming to defend his own errors, to pass unnoticed. 

Of the ‘ Baptist Magazine’ we know nothing but that it is the organ of 

a body certainly not to be treated with contempt on the score of 
learning, and we think the writer referred to has done good service in 

exposing so gross an abuse of the office of an expositor. But we must 

give the choice piece of special pleading by which Dr. Cumming 

endeavours to make the ignorant reader think he has been ill-used by 

a dunce :— 


‘But the reader asks, why hesitate to give eis roy aiéva the usual meaning for 
ever in this passage? The reviewer is clearly unaccustomed to delicate exegesis (!), 
and may be pardoned his ignorance. The question of the ordinary (ignorant ?) 
reader, for whom these Readings are intended, I at once proceed to reply to. The 
fig-tree was confessedly (?) the type of the Jewish people, and its blasting the 
symbol of their decay and dispersion. If for ever be the textual meaning here, 
how can I reconcile it with the prediction of our Lord, repeated in three of the 
Gospels, that the fig-tree is to put forth her buds [what, this fig-tree ? where ?], as 
well as the prediction of St. Paul that the Jews shall again be graffed in? [not to 
a fig-tree, but a wild olive-tree—confusion worse confused !]. It is the symbolical 
nature of the fig-tree, and its withering at the words of Jesus, that made me 
Poy a, rather than dogmatically assert, the modified sense of eis tov aidra, 

. &e, 
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We have never met with a passage in ancient or modern exposition 
more full of errors than this. The whole statement is built on an 
assumption, namely, that the cursing the fig-tree did refer to the 
coming ruin of the Jewish nation. What our Lord and his disciples 
might think on the subject we dare not speculate upon, but the record 
does not lead us to this idea, but merely that the miracle was wrought 
as an encouragement to the disciples to exercise faith. The making 
the event symbolical is only the gratis dictum of a school of divinity, 
and while Dr. Cumming, and Mr. Trench, on whom he relies as 
authority, are at liberty to believe it,—2we demand some better proof 
than their subjective convictions. Then, further, supposing the doc- 
trine granted, the Greek criticism is altogether unwarrantable. Will 
Dr. Cumming follow out his own rule in this instance :—The eucha- 
ristic bread represents the body of Christ ; the translation bread there- 
fore requires modification, and flesh would probably be a better term! 





The Spirit of the Bible; or the Nature and Value of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures discriminated, in an Analysis of their several 
Books. By Epwarp Hicernson. London: Edward T. Whit- 
field, 1853. Small 8vo. Pp. 536. 


Tue object of this interesting volume is indicated by the author in 
the following language :— 


‘TI only aim at showing the spirit in which the Scriptures require to be read 
and interpreted, received and defended. I wish to give utterance to a thoroughly 
free-minded and rational belief in them as the records of divine revelation, 
Between the perplexing letter-worship of too many scripturists, and the sweeping 
rationalism which presumes to deny the possibility of a supernatural revelation, 
I desire to indicate the ground on which rational Christianity may firmly take its 
stand, implying the divine origin of Judaism. The state of theology in this 
country, both popular and ecclesiastical, is quite deplorable. Jealous of the 
advance of natural science, if not openly resisting some of its divine truths, the 
current faith of Christians is easily tripped up by a scepticism as shallow as itself. 
Yet the reflecting and rational Christian feels that his faith is not really affected 
by the conflict between these extreme views. He may blush for the extravagant 
expositions and defences of Christianity, but never for Christianity itself. There 
may be nothing new in my ideas, indeed I believe there is not. The only novelty 
is in their publication, They are parts of the unwritten faith of common sense. 
They may be looked upon by some as old-fashioned, if not obsolete; and I do 
believe they are, most of them, as old as the Gospel. Very commonplace, too, 
they may appear to those who delight in what is brilliant or ingenious, But 
others, I trust, may welcome in them the expression of their own decided, though 
somewhat undefined, views as thoughtful Christians, who, in the true spirit of 
general knowledge and science, rejoice to honour the Gospel in its recovered 
harmony with the other works and ways of God. Surely there is an intermediate 
position between rejecting the supernatural in revelation, and suppressing natural 
reason and conscience in ourselves. That position I endeavour to indicate.’ 


With these views Dr. Higginson has produced a very thoughtful 
book, which cannot be read without profit. We are sorry we cannot 
see his opinions, expressed above, combined with what we conceive to 
be true in relation to inspiration. But, as a member of the Unitarian 
body, we cannot but rejoice to find the writer much in advance of his 
school. We would recommend his volume as containing a vast amount 
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of correct reasoning, and still more of the expression of pious feeling. 
The Scriptures are treated with a reverence which can scarcely be 
exceeded, and we only regret that in certain articles of his creed we 
cannot sympathize with the learned writer. Only half the design is 
accomplished in this volume, which is to be followed by another, 


The Preparation for Holy Orders. The substance of an Address 
read to the Students of the Diocesan Theological College, Chi- 
chester, at the commencement of the Easter Term, 1854. By the 
Rev. C. A. Swarnson, M.A. Principal (late Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge), London: Parker, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 36. 


Mr. Swainson is at the head of one of those institutions which the 
exigencies of the Church of England have called forth in modern 
times -— schools of theological learning, where candidates for holy 
orders may gain a more direct preparation for their work than the 
universities afford. It will at once be seen that the position is one of 
incalculable importance, and the exposition of his views must be 
received with great interest, 

‘We are met together,’ says Mr. Swainson, ‘for the purpose of 
pursuing the object for which you and we have taken up our abode 
under the walls of this venerable house of prayer; that object on our 
side is to impart, on your side to receive, such assistance as we can give 
in your preparation for the ministry of God’s word ; it is that we may 
grow together in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and, growing in this knowledge ourselves, may become better able, as 
his ministering servants, to save not only ourselves, but those that may 
hear us.’ This is a good introduction, and we are happy to find that 
it promises no more than it performs, Such an exordium might be 
given by men of very doubtful or erroneous views of what the Gospel 
is, or what the holy ministry should contemplate in relation to it; but 
this is not the case in this instance, and the following extract will, we 
are sure, gain for Mr, Swainson the hearty good wishes of all our 
readers for his comfort and success in his interesting and important 
office, 

‘When therefore you are thus satisfied that the truths which the Church calls 
upon you to teach are in direct accordance with the word of God, and may be thus 
“proved thereby ;’ and again, that her discipline and ceremonies are not opposed 
in any degree to that word, but rather “agreeing therewith ;” when you thus feel 
the blessing of belonging to a body against which not even its opponents object 
that it “ expounds one passage of Scripture so as to be repugnant to another :” the 
question arises, ‘‘ How shall I best lay the truth before my flock? Shall I lay 
stress upon the authority of the Church, or shall I teach what I have to teach on 
the authority of the Word ?” 

‘Most urgently would I urge you to remember that the Church of England 
delivers to you nothing on her own authority: the very creeds she asks us to 
receive because they have the most sure warrant of Holy Scripture. Whatever 
comfort, therefore, and satisfaction you possess in the knowledge that in what you 
hold as Divine truth you are supported by Christian men of all ages and all 
climes; that in what you teach as necessary to salvation the Church universal 
agrees—however thankful you may be in the remembrance that our reformers did 
not cast aside reference to the past, but used the results of the learning and piety 
VOL. VII.—NO. XIII. o 
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of former ages: I would advise you most earnestly to deliver what you have to 
say on the authority of Scripture, and not on the authority of the Church. If the 
Church rests on Scripture, why should you rest on the Church? Your object is 
to spread the Redeemer’s kingdom ; to gain souls to Christ that they may be 
saved; and those that are already Christ’s to build up towards perfection, ‘It ig 
not to exhibit any system of doctrine, nor any theory of Church order. Of course 
you"must adapt your means to your end, but do not magnify the means above the 
end. Your office will be that of a minister of Christ, a steward of the mysteries 
of God; and the more you —- before you that, its distinctive character, the 
more likely will you be to feel His blessing upon you, the less likely to dispute 
with others.’—P, 24. 

May the writer of this go on and prosper! No question is of greater 
interest in the Church of England at this moment than how to maintain 
a learned clergy, consistently with the demands of our increasing popu- 
lation, especially in large manufacturing towns and districts, and we 
much fear that opinion, on this point, is going in a wrong direction, 
There should not be, neither do we think there really is, anything in 
the pastoral duties of an English clergyman to prevent his keeping up 
and improving whatever mental cultivation he may have at the com- 
mencement of his professional career, Yet it is now becoming cus- 
tomary to discourage learning by imagining that studious men are not 
fit for pastoral work. Our own decided opinion is—1. That no man 
ought to be a clergyman who has not studious habits—they are a sine 
qua non for anything like a respectable and useful status, and the 
proper discharge of ministerial duty ; 2, That studious men will always 
make the best pastors; and, 3. ‘That a doctrine inconsistent with this 
can only have the effect of lowering the standard of mental attainment 
in the Church, by holding out a premium to duncehood, and discou- 
raging the conscientious pursuit of knowledge. ‘There are many men 
who would much prefer devoting half their time to domiciliary visits 
to giving attention to reading, and it surely cannot be desirable, or 
ultimately useful, to increase the number of such mere ex officio and 
spiritless ministers. We understand that the Bishop of Manchester 
recently plucked, at one time, seven candidates for ordination, on the 
ground of insufficient attainments, We are glad of this, and yet it 
is probable every one of these rejected men would have been quite 
willing to go from house to house, and perhaps have thought such 
employment far more desirable than the study of the Greek ‘Testament. 





1. The Life of Mrs. Sherwood (chiefly autobiographical), with Extracts 
from Mr. Sherwood’s Journal during his Imprisonment in France 
and Residence in India. Edited by her daughter, Sopnta KE ty, 
authoress of the ‘De Cliffords, ‘ Robert and Frederic, &c. &e. 
London: Darton and Co., 1854. 8vo. Pp. 612. 

2. Memoir of David Maitland Makgill Crichton, of Nether Ran- 
hielour, By Rev. J. W. Tayxor, Free Church, Flisk and Criech. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh: Constable and Co., 1853, 12mo. 
Pp. 346. 


Tue services rendered by Mrs. Sherwood to the cause of popular Cbris- 
tian literature would alone dispose us to receive a volume like this 
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with reverence; but we are conscious of the existence of a deeper 
motive—a remembrance of the influence exerted upon us in early life 
by ‘ Little Henry and his Bearer,’ and similar tales by this very 
amiable and accomplished lady. ‘Then, in addition to these reasons for 
being favourably disposed towards the volume, we remember it is an 
offering of filial piety, sacred to the purest and best feelings which can 
fill the heart. 

But this memoir needs none of these considerations to create for it 
an artificial or extraneous interest. It is an attractive narration, full 
of events, related in a simple, pious manner. Some might expect to 
find the production of a Blue-stocking merely, occupied with matters of 
a literary interest; but it is rather the record of the life of a Christian 
wife and mother, tried often in the furnace of affliction, but always 
resigned to the will of God, or at least striving to be so. It is seldom 
we find a work so thoroughly natural, and so affectingly pourtraying 
the joys and sorrows of life. This is the case both in the autobiography 
and in the portions supplied by Mrs. Kelly, who appears to have caught 
the spirit of her revered parent in an eminent degree. 

In turning to the other volume we are reminded of the text—‘ There 
are diversities of operations, but the same Spirit,’ for no two characters 
could be more strikingly contrasted, while giving equal evidence of a 
heart dedicated to God. Makgill Crichton was a lawyer, a fervent 
Christian, and an actor in the stirring scenes of the Free Church move- 
ment in Scotland. He died in the prime of life, in the faith and hope 
of the Gospel, after a life well spent in the activities of what he con- 
ceived to be Christian duty. His memory has found in Mr. Taylor a 
worthy chronicler, and he must be a hard man indeed who can rise 
from the perusal of the biography without feeling a warm respect for 
both. 





Final Discourses at Argyle Chapel, Bath. By the late Rev. Wu1- 
utAM JAy. London: Arthur Hall and Co., 1854. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 470. 


Mr. Jay was a man who in life attracted to himself the sympathies of 
avery large circle of friends and admirers, and these mementos of what 
he was, and what he did, in the midst of them, are naturally cherished 
with a lively regard. But the sermons have intrinsic value, and will 
be found eminently instructive to plain Christians. They have, in 
perfection, the more endearing qualities which for so many years made 
Mr. Jay the most popular preacher in England. 


The Marvels of Science, and their Testimony to Holy Writ. By S. 
W. Futtom. Eighth Edition, revised, with Illustrations. London : 
Longmans, 1854, 12mo. Pp. 344. 


Ir seems superfluous to say much respecting a book which has gone 
through eight editions, but we are happy to be able to affirm that this 
is deserving of the extensive patronage it has received. The style is 
02 
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pleasing, the illustrations well chosen, and the sentiments promotive 
of a rational piety. The volume is particularly adapted for the use of 
young persons. 


The History of French Literature in the Eighteenth Century. By 
ALEXANDER ViNET, Professor of Theology at Lausanne. Trans- 
lated from the French by the Rev. James Bryce. Edinburgh: T, 
and T. Clark, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 496. 

Ir is a source of pleasure to us to find a portion of literary history so 

important in its bearings as that here indicated, treated by so good a 

Christian as Professor Vinet. The French writers of the eighteenth 

century convulsed the civilized world, and their characteristics need to 

be distinguished by a pious as well as a philosophic hand. This is 
done in the present volume, and justice is afforded both to the crimes 
and the virtues of the epoch more evenly than has before been the 
case. Among many less-known names, twenty-seven in all, those of 

St. Simon, Rollin, Racine, Le Sage, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Buffon, 

and Rousseau appear conspicuous, and at once bring before us the 

importance of the task here performed. The translation is ably 
executed, and a debt of gratitude is due to the Messrs. Clark for sup- 
plying so valuable a work at so low a price. 


The Poetical Works of William Cowper, with Life, Critical Disser- 
tation, and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. GkorGr GILFILLan. 
Edinburgh: James Nichol, 1854. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 900. 


Tus is probably the most elegant edition of our truly evangelical poet 
which has yet beer published, and the size of the type and the excel- 
lence of the general execution will make it to be highly prized by 
many. It is a natural result of the cessation of copyright in standard 
authors that they get printed in small cheap volumes, unfit for any but 
persons of first-rate eyesight. But Mr. Nichol is providing a series of 
the British poets both elegant and cheap. Six volumes, like these 
before us, are given to subscribers for a guinea a year! The binding 
and paper, like the typography, are of a very superior character. 

Mr. Gilfillan has given a Life and critical estimate, extending 
together to about fifty pages. The promised notes are too few; for 
many things require explication in an author like Cowper ; but scarcely 
anything is done in this way. We notice the same omission in other 
volumes of the series, and think that, unless more notes are given, the 
promise had better be left out of the title-page. One thing struck us 
in the Life as needing a passing remark, At page xxv. Mr. Gilfillan 
says, in reference to Cowper’s last years, ‘Shame, horror, and deep, 
deep commiseration, induce us to hurry over the remaining part of 
Cowper’s life.’ We think this language much too strong, We have 
recently read very carefully the whole of the poet’s life and correspond- 
ence, by Southey, and no impression like this was left upon our mind. 
Deep commiseration we experienced, but we can scarcely say horror, 
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and certainly shame was the last emotion we were conscious of. Shame 
implies guilt, or, at least, a blameable weakness and folly, but of this 
there was nothing in the case of the sad sufferer. 





1. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Vol. XVI., Part I. 1854. London: Parker and Son. 

2. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts in the 
Arabie and Persian Languages, preserved in the Library of the 
Royal Asiatie Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Wu- 
wiAM H, Morey, M.R.A.S. London: Parker and Son, 1854. 
8vo. Pp. 166. 

8. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, Native 
Judge and Magistrate at Bangalore ; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, &e. London: Parker, 1834. 4to. Pp. 64, 
and 48 Plates. 


We bring these publications before our readers principally to refresh 
their memories as to the existence and claims of an admirable society. 
The papers of the Journal are always highly interesting, and very 
often relate expressly to Biblical subjects ; so that the work approaches 
nearer to our own than any other of the learned periodicals. ‘The 
present number has a very full and satisfactory article On the Lake 
Phiala—the Jordan and its sources, by the late Captain Newbold, 
F.R.S., &e. ; another, by the same, On the site of Caranus and the 
island Ar-Rudd, the Arvad or Arpad of Scripture. Others also are 
indirectly illustrative of Sacred Literature. The work on Hindu 
architecture has been published some years, but the Society have deter- 
mined to sell it at a low price, as it has been hitherto but little known. 
The plates are admirably executed, and they are adapted to give a 
very high idea of the buildings of India. 





The Sunday at Home; a Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
Published in weekly numbers and monthly parts. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 


Arter doing good service with the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ the Tract Society 
has given its attention to a department of literature, the importante of 
which can scarcely be too highly rated. Some years ago the Bible and 
Prayer-book, Watts’s Hymns, the Catechism, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, sufficed for the Sabbath demands of a serious family, and the 
stock bore some proper proportion to the available literature of the 
week, But now the case is altered, for every day furnishes a vast deal 
more to reading people; and unless the Sunday supply is increased 
equally, there is danger either of its becoming a dull day, or of secular 
knowledge being called in to meet the demand. ‘The Sunday at Home 
appears to be a judicious attempt to meet this difficulty, and we can 
give to the work our cordial approbation. We know it greatly interests 
the younger branches of families, and its contents are very instructive 
in the best sense. We hope the Society and its friends will do all they 
can to carry this publication to the homes of the poorer classes. 
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Russia and its People. By Count A. pe Gurowsxt. London: T, 

Nelson and Sons, 1854. 18mo. Pp. 348, 

A sensible manual, adapted to gratify the curiosity which is now felt 
on the subject of Russia. It is written moderately, and gives a great 
body of facts, from which the reader can draw his own inferences. One 
passage alone can now be quoted; it alludes to the sad state of one 
great class of the community, and also falls into a curious error :— 

‘ Like everything else in Russia, the Church is oppressed by despotic power, 
and the clergy by the social strata overlaying it. Peter the Great annulled the 
independence of the clergy, and, since this first stroke, the all-absorbing action 
of despotism has pressed down and crushed the Church more completely. It must 
be said, however, that the influence of the sovereign exclusively concerns temporal 
matters, and therefore the Emperor is in nowise the spiritual chief of the Church, 
nor can he in any way decide or interfere with spiritual, dogmatic, or strietly 
ecclesiastical disciplinary affairs. In this respect a sovereign of England is more 
a chief of his Church than a Russian autocrat of his. For instance, the Gorham 
case, lately decided in England by the sovereign or her council, in Russia could 
never come Officially before the Emperor. With his power, notwithstanding its 
intensity, he cannot touch spiritual or theological questions. But in all other 
matters the clergy and the hierarchy are wholly reduced to nothingness, and are 
totally subject to the will of the Czar. The common disciplinary decisions of the 
synod must be submitted to the sovereign.’—P. 141. 

Here the mistake is committed of supposing that the monarch of 
England has any arbitrary power in ecclesiastical matters. The Queen 
in Council in the Gorham case only decided a disputed question as to 
the law of the Church; she could alter or originate nothing ; her power 
as Head of the Church is merely executive, and it is executed for every 
sect and denomination in the country as much as for the Church of 


England. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. Eighth Edition. Vol. VI. Bur—Cli. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1854. 

Tunis work keeps on its way with a regularity very satisfactory to its 
subscribers. The adaptations of the matter to the advanced state of 
knowledge in all departments is very conscientiously attended to, and a 
slight inspection will show how extensive are the improvements intro- 
duced. Such articles as Burter and CuHaAumers evince careful in- 
quiry, with a wise candour in the delineation of character and estimation 
of mental qualities. 








Report of Twenty-one Years’ Experience of The Dich Bequest, for 
elevating the Character and Position of the Parochial Schools and 
Schoolmasters in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray; 
embracing an Exposition of the Design and Operation of the 
Parish School, Presented to the Trustees by ALLan Mevzizs, 
Writer to the Signet, Clerk to the Trustees. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 1854. 8vo. Pp. 496. 

Tuis is by far the most suggestive work on general education which 

has appeared for many years, and we introduce it to our readers in the 

hope that it will be procured by those who are interested in its subject. 

The careful and conscientious working out of the will of a munificent 

benefactor, has given occasion to most important educational experi- 

ments, the results of which are here carefully stated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





DR. MAITLAND ON ROMANS xi. 25; and GENESIS xlviii. 19. 


Sir,—Has the 25th verse of the 11th chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, a reference to the 19th verse of the 48th chapter of Genesis? 
To those who have read Dr. Maitland’s ‘ Essays on Various Subjects”* 
this question will not appear altogether unworthy of consideration, for 
in his Fifth Essay (‘The Fulness of the Gentiles) he has given arguments 
which he considers sufficient to justify an affirmative answer. 

We, however, are of opinion that he has not succeeded in doing this, 
and that, consequently, the question should be answered in the negative ; 
believing this, our present intention is, impartially and without any 
previous bias to the commonly received opinion, to consider Dr. Mait- 
land’s original view of the above mentioned passages of Holy Writ, and 
to give our reasons for believing it to be untenable. If Dr. Maitland 
should for a moment imagine that we have misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, or unfairly stated his arguments, then, of course, the Editor of 
this Journal will insert any remarks which he should think proper to 
communicate. 

Dr. Maitland in the Essay referred to, begins his observations by 
giving to the term Gentile a meaning which we believe it has never 
yet received, and which it cannot bear. He understands it as applicable 
only to those descended from Abraham; his reasoning is as follows ;— 
If one should understand ‘the word ‘ Gentile” as equivalent to 
“Heathen,” and applicable only to people and nations not descended 
from, or at all connected with, the patriarch Abraham,’ he ‘ would 
scarcely be prepared for the Apostle’s conclusion. He would probably 
have been under the impression that the Apostle was making a statement 
to this effect, —‘ the seed of Abraham or a part of it, is in a state of 
blindness ; and that blindness will continue until the conversion of the 
Heathen shall have taken place ; that conversion of the Heathen, how- 
ever, will in due time take place ; and so” —what ? such a reader would 
expect the Apostle to proceed “so both those who are, and those who 
are not, the seed of Abraham will be saved.”—Now it is our opinion 
that such a reader could not imagine, let alone expect, this conclusion ; 
for St. Paul’s reasoning is very clear and explicit :—When all the 
Gentiles or Heathen are saved ; then part also of the children of Israel 
will be saved; but some of the children of Israel are already saved (v. 
25. ‘ Blindness iz part® is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the 





* Eight Essays on Various Subjects, by S. R. Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., and 
FS.A., &e, 1852. Rivington. ’ ; 

> *It means,’ says Dr. A, Clarke, in his Commentary, ‘ partial blindness, or 
blindness to a part of them ; for they were not all unbelievers, several thousands 
of them had been converted to the Christian faith,’ 
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Gentiles be come in’) ; therefore, all the children of Israel will be saved 
(v. 26. ‘ And all Israel shall be saved’). Of course the word ‘ saved’ 
is understood here as equivalent to the word ‘believed.’ How, there- 
fore, any one who understands ‘the word Gentile as equivalent to 
Heathen,’ can be prepared for a different conclusion is beyond compre- 
hension. ‘It does therefore seem,’ proceeds Dr. Maitland, ‘ though 
some readers might not be prepared to expect it, as if the ‘ fulness of 
the Gentiles” was an integral part required to make up the whole num- 
ber of ‘ Israel”’—as if that number must be imperfect without it.’—In 
other words, because those (as in the case imagined by Dr. Maitland) 
who understand ‘the word Gentile’ as it is generally understood are 
likely to suppose the Apostle’s conclusion different from what it is, we 
must consider the term Gentile just another word for Israel !—But we 
have already seen that no one who carefully reads the Apostle’s words, 
can possibly suppose that his conclusion is ‘Those who are, and those 
who are not the seed of Abraham, will be saved.’ The words as they 
are given, cannot, reason as we will, be made to mean this, and, there- 
fore, there is no necessity to suppose ‘the fulness of the Gentiles’ an 
integral part ‘required to make up the whole number of Israel.’ The 
very signification of the term Goyim, is strongly against the supposition 
that it is at all applicable to those descended from Abraham. 0") is the 
plural of %}3 (‘a people, or nation’) and means ‘ foreign, heathen 
nations’; in Gen. xlviii. 19, it is plural, and St. Paul translates it in 
the plural (é@vér) and in the Sept. it is plural (é@voc) ; now if the 
Apostle meant the Jews he surely would have used the singular, 
for ‘43 is applied to Israel in Is. i. 4; Gen. xii. 2; but never in the 
plural. It is evident then that the word was used by the Jews to 
denote all who were uncircumcised, and had not acknowledged or pro- 
fessed the Jewish faith ; how then can such a term be made to apply to 
the very opposite of what was meant, viz.—to Jews or Abraham’s seed? 
If Dr. Maitland or any one else is able to explain this, we shall 
certainly be greatly astonished, as we consider any successful attempt to 
do so, utterly impossible. 

Having stated the meaning he thinks should be given to the word 
Gentile, Dr. Maitland proceeds to answer the question, ‘ What then is 
that “ fulness” and to what does the Apostle refer? ’—‘ We might perhaps 
truly say that the 0)133 xd (fulness of nations) of the Patriarch (Gen. 
xviii. 19) and the tAjpwpa rev E9vm@v of the Apostle (Rom. xi. 25), 
cannot be properly represented in English, except by the very same 
words. Do they mean one and the same thing? It seems highly 
probable that they do; and that St. Paul meant to allude to, and indeed 
to quote the prophecy of Jacob? And he maintains that so far as he 
can see, this prophecy of Jacob’s ‘has not yet been fulfilled—I have 
looked into commentators but found no help.’ Now it appears to us 
that the Fulness of the Gentiles simply means, their having the Gospel 
offered to them; and that consequently, it is to this that the Apostle 
refers. In maintaining this to be the Apostle’s meaning we only agree 
with almost all the most learned Theologians who have noticed the 
passage under consideration. For instance Bishop Hind in his History 
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of Christianity (p. 143) is of opinion that in the Epistle to the Romans, 
Paul ‘ advocated the independence of the Gentiles, by speaking of them 
as, equally with the Jewish people, “elect” by the foreknowledge of 
God’: Bloomfield maintains that Paul is to be understood as meaning 
that the ‘ unbelief of the Jews was not universal, but in part, and would 
only continue till the fulness of the Gentiles should come in, i. e, till 
their conversion should be completed’ (New Testament): Dr. Chalmers, 
in his Lectures on the Romans, thus clearly expresses his opinion in the 
86th Lecture; apart from the prophecies of the Bible, ‘the fulness 
might be understood to mean, not the great number who were to come 
in, but the whole number who should be converted, whether that num- 
ber was great or small, The blindness was to continue while the elect 
among the Gentiles were gathering (Mark xiii. 27), be they few or 
many ; or till all such of them as were ordained to eternal life should 
believe ; or, more generally still, ‘ until the times of the Gentiles should 
be fulfilled.” This leaves the extent of conversion among the Gentiles 
undetermined ; &c.’ Neander considers that in the Roman Church the 
Gentile Christian element predominated, and he, therefore, concludes 
that in this Epistle Paul taught, that by the doctrine of the Gospel 
‘they all obtained what all alike needed,—that which was essential to 
the salvation of men,—the means by which they might be brought from 
a state of estrangement from God in sin to become holy before God,’ 
(Planting, &c., Bohn’s Eng. Trans, vol. i. p. 284): and Tholuck, in Dr, 
Kitto’s Cyclo, Art. Romans, alluding to the 11th chapter, says, ‘ After 
the mass of the Gentiles shall have entered in, the people of Israel also, 
in their collective capacity, shall be received into the church,’ 

Dr, Maitland thinks he is right in concluding that the prophecy of 
Jacob ‘has not yet been fulfilled, for the following reasons :—‘ When 
the tribes of Israel were numbered, about 200 years afterwards [after 
Jacob’s blessing], that of Manasseh was the smallest of all; and of all 
the others (with the single exception of Benjamin) the tribe of Ephraim 
was the least.’ At the time of the Exodus, ‘the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh together were less than that of Judah (Num. i.).’ ‘ At their 
entrance into Canaan, Ephraim was (with the exception of Simeon) the 
least of all the tribes, and contained 20,200 men dess than Manasseh ; 
their numbers being respectively 32,500, and 52,700 (Num, xxvi.). I 
meet with no other account of the numbers of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. Indeed the only notice which 1 find that has anything to do 
with those numbers at a later period is 1 Chron, xii. 30, 31; from 
which it appears that Ephraim furnished 20,800 soldiers to David’s 
army, and one half tribe of Manasseh 18,000, and the other half tribe 
of Manasseh a further number which is not distinguished from those 
furnished by Reuben and Gad; but when it is considered that, on the 
same occasion, Zebulon furnished 50,000, Asher 40,000, and Naphtali 
37,000, this does not lead us to suppose that either Ephraim or Manasseh 
had become eminently numerous, and of the two it seems probable 
that the latter was the most so.’ 

Two things must be proved before it can be said that Jacob’s 
prophecy is not fulfilled; viz. (1) that the tribe of Ephraim never was 
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greater than the tribe of Manasseh (‘ but truly his younger brother shall 
be greater than he’); and (2) that the seed of Ephraim and Manasseh 
never increased to such an extent as is implied in the phrase ‘ multi. 
tude of nations’ (‘ And his seed shall become a multitude of nations ;’ 
‘he also shall be great.’) We have nothing to do with the number of 
the other tribes, for Jacob’s words apply only to two tribes, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and, therefore, we are not to consider the question—has 
the tribe of Ephraim been greater in number than any of the other 
tribes? It may or it may not have been; but we are to consider the 
question—has the tribe of Ephraim been greater than that of 
Manasseh? ‘This being the case, Dr. Maitland’s remarks about the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh being together less than that of Judah, 
has nothing whatever to do with the subject under consideration. That 
Dr. Maitland has failed in proving the two propositions just stated, 
appears evident when the following facts are considered. In the 35th 
verse of the first chapter of Numbers we find that the tribe of Manasseh 
numbered 32,200, and in the 33rd verse that the tribe of Ephraim nun- 
bered 40,500. Here then is proof that Ephraim was greater than 
Manasseh, exceeding it by 8300; and from verse 37 it would appear 
that it was also greater than that of Benjamin by 5100, and it was only 
1000 less than the tribe of Asher, which numbered 41,500 (v. 41), 
But during the journey to Canaan the tribe of Manasseh numbered 
52,700, and that of Ephraim 32,500 (Numb. xxvi. 34, 37), being 
20,200 less than Manasseh; it is, therefore, evident that the 
prophecy regarding Ephraim was not yet fulfilled ; it is certain, how- 
ever, that it was in the case of Manasseh, for the prediction that he 
should become a people and also become great, was surely accomplished 
when we find that its numbers were so great, and that only five of the 
tribes were more numerous than it, viz. Judah, Issachar, Zebulon, Dan, 
and Asher. When the tribes were at last settled in Canaan, then was 
the prophecy regarding Ephraim fulfilled :—* When settled in Canaan,’ 
says Dr. Kitto (Cyclo., art. Manasseh), ‘ Ephraim became superior in 
wealth, power and population, not only to Manasseh, but to all the 
tribes except Judah.’ In the 16th and 17th chapters of Joshua is men- 
tioned the inheritance of Ephraim and Manasseh : we find it recorded in 
the 14th verse of the 17th chapter that ‘the children of Joseph spake 
unto Joshua, saying, Why hast thou given me but one lot and one portion 
to inherit, seeing I am a great people, forasmuch as the Lord hath 
blessed me hitherto ?’ this is not contradicted by Joshua, for it is said in 
the 17th verse that, ‘ Joshua spake unto the house of Joseph, even to 
Ephraim and to Manasseh, saying, Thou art a great people, and hast 
great power: thou shalt not have one lot only.’ Moses ‘ blessed the 
children of Israel before his death ;’ (Deut. xxxiii.) in this benediction : 
—‘ There are,’ says Bishop Sherlock (Disserta. iii.), ‘many passages 
which correspond to the blessings pronounced by Jacob.’ And none 
more so than when the tribe of Ephraim is mentioned as being far 
greater than Manasseh :—‘ Let the blessing come upon the head of 
Joseph, and upon the top of the head of him that was separated from 
his brethren. His glory is like the firstling of his bullock, and his horns 
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are like the horns of unicorns: with them he shall push the people 
together to the ends of the earth: and they are the ten thousands of 
Ephraim, and they are the thousands of Manasseh.’ Compare this 
with the 8th verse of the 12th chapter of Hosea :—‘ And Ephraim said, 
yet I am become rich, I have found me out substance.’ Quite in 
accordance with these statements are historical facts, e. g. ‘ And there 
fell at that time of the Ephraimites forty and two thousand.’ (Judges 
xii. 6.) Such is the evidence which we consider proves that the 
prophecy of Jacob was fulfilled, and that in Canaan, Ephraim was cer- 
tainly greater both in power and population than the tribe of Manasseh, 
Nowhere in the Old Testament do we find the tribe of Manasseh alluded 
to in the same manner, and certainly this would not have been the case 
if, as Dr. Maitland maintains, Jacob’s prophecy is still to be fulfilled. 
We admit that 1 Chron. xii. 30, 31, ‘does not lead us to suppose that 
either Ephraim or Manasseh had become eminently numerous,’ when 
compared with the other tribes then mentioned; this, however, as we 
before stated, has nothing to do with our present inquiry: but we differ 
from him when he supposes that ‘ of the two it seems probable that the 
latter was the most so,’ because it is stated that Ephraim exceeded a 
half tribe of Manasseh by 2800 men: what the other half furnished is 
not stated, it may have been greater or it may have been less, than the 
other half; we think that it was a very small number, so small indeed 
as not to demand any notice.—When any of the tribes collected in great 
numbers, in nearly every case, their numbers are mentioned by the 
historian. If Jacob’s prophecy is not yet fulfilled, if Ephraim never 
became greater than Manasseh, or any of the other tribes, how do we 
account for the fact that the Tabernacle and the Ark remained in Shiloh 
(in the tribe of Ephraim), from the days of Joshua, ‘ during all the time 
of the Judges’ (more than 300 years), down to the end of Eli’s lifes 
among a tribe, insignificant in number and beneath the other tribes in 
strength and influence? One would expect that the Tabernacle would 
be set up in a city belonging to the strongest and the most powerful, 
and not the weakest, of all the tribes. Why was the seat of government, 
during the time of the Judges, in the district allotted to the tribe of 
Ephraim, as this tribe was less numerous than the rest? The Judges 
surely showed little wisdom in their selection, for it was to the palm-tree 
‘between Ramah and Beth-el in mount Ephraim’ (situated in the tribe 
of that name), that ‘ the children of Israel came up’ to Deborah, a pro- 
phetess who ‘ judged Israel at that time’ (Judg. iv. 4, 5); Tola ‘dwelt 
in Shamir,’ a city on mount Ephraim, ‘and he judged Israel twenty and 
three years, and died, and was buried in Shamir’ (Judg, x. 1, 2.) The 
district in Ephraim, comprising Shiloh and Shechem was ‘ probably the 
most populous, certainly the most important, of any in all the Holy 
Land during the government of the Judges; and, constantly recruited 
by the confluence of strangers, Ephraim seems to have become (as 
Jerusalem became afterwards) what Jacob again foretold, ‘a multitude 
of nations,’ (Rev. J. J. Blunt’s Undesig. Coinci. p. 177). What made 
David exclaim, when recording the resources of his empire, ‘ Ephraim 
also is the strength of mine head’ (LXX., protector of my life), 
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seeing that, according to Dr. Maitland, Ephraim was never 
great tribe? (Ps. lx.7). What right had the tribe of Ephraim, 
if it was small in number, and had no standing among the other 
tribes—for this we must believe, if we do not admit Jacob’s 
prophecy to have been fulfilled—to assume a tone of authority, nay 
sometimes of menace, towards many of the tribes? ‘ Why hast thou 
served us thus,’ said the men of Ephraim to Gideon, ‘ that thou calledst 
us not, when thou wentest to fight with the Midianites? And they did 
chide with him sharply’ (Judg. viii. 1). ‘And the men of Ephraim 
gathered themselves together, and went northward, and said untoJ ephthah, 
Wherefore passedst thou over to fight against the children of Ammon, 
and didst not call us to go with thee? We will burn thine house upon 
thee with fire’ (Judg. xii. 1). Is this the language of a weak, power. 
less, and insignificant people? No, it is the language and ‘ the unrea- 
sonable conduct of a party conscious that it has the law of the strongest 
on its side, and, by virtue of that law, claiming to itself the office of 
dictator amongst the neighbouring tribes.’ (Blunt, Unde. Coin. p, 179.) 
We are convinced that had Dr. Maitland read and duly considered the 
clearand convincing proofs, brought forward to prove Ephraim superiorto 
most of the tribes, by the present Margaret Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, in his masterly and most original work on 
the ‘ Undesigned Coincidences in the Old and New ‘Testament’ (p. 175, 
3rd edit.), he would not have published the Essay we have controverted ; 
not at least, until he had considered the subject with greater care and 
more attention, than he appears to have done. We are convinced, after 
duly considering Dr. Maitland’s arguments, that St. Paul in the 1th 
chapter of the Romans, did not mean to allude to, nor ‘to quote 
the prophecy of Jacob.’ That prophecy was fulfilled long before 
St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans; this we think we have 
proved, and, therefore, the conclusion we arrive at is, that the 25th 
verse of the 11th chapter of the Romans has no reference whatever to 
the 19th verse of the 48th chapter of Genesis, P. 8. 





THE GOSPEL PREACHED BY CHRIST. 


Dear Sir,—There are some statements in the paper of W. H. I, 
which appeared in the April number of the JourNAL oF Sacked 
LireRATORE, of so startling a character as to demand a remark or two 
by way of exposure and refutation. Scarcely have we read so short 
a paper in which so much objectionable matter appears! Wee shall 
refer to a few of the statements which we think are without foundation 
in the truth of God. ‘It is true, says W. H. I. (p. 185), ‘ that the 
rejection of Jesus was required, in order to produce the atonement. 
But then, if He had not been rejected, men would not have needed any 
propitiatory sacrifice; for men must have been sinless if they had 
received him.’ How does this agree with the statement which occurs 
in the first paragraph of the paper—‘the benefits of which (the great 
transaction on Mount Calvary) were designed for every descendant of 
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Adam ; for all who have lived, as well as for those who are yet to be 
born,” &c.? According to the latter statement, to which we most 
heartily subscribe, the atonement was made for all the world—* for all 
who have lived, as well as for those who are yet to be born ;’ conse- 
quently for countless thousands who were not implicated in the sin of 
rejecting Christ! Was not the atonement necessary for those who lived 
before Christ came, and for those who have lived after his decease? If 
then ‘the rejection of Jesus was required to produce the atonement,’ 
&e., does it not follow that the atonement was designed to benefit those 
only who did reject Christ? Or if the transactions of Mount Calvary 
were designed to benefit every descendant of Adam, as W. H. I. 
maintains, it is absolute trifling to say that the rejection of Jesus was 
required in order to produce the atonement,’ &e. Say rather the 
universal guilt of mankind—sinners involved in the transgression of 
God’s law (Rom. iii. 9-31; Gal. iii, 10-13), rendered the atonement 
necessary ; that the benefits of the transaction of Mount Calvary were 
designed for every descendant of Adam, inasmuch as every descendant 
of Adam was a sinner (Rom. v. 12-21). To say that ‘the rejection 
of Jesus was required,’ &c., is saying much the same as, ‘had not 
Christ appeared upon the earth, and thus given to men an opportunity 
for rejecting him, his atonement had been altogether unnecessary ;’ in 
fact, ‘that Christ’s manifestation in the world created the necessity 
for the atonement.’ If W. H. I. had meant that, had not Christ 
been rejected, and consequently not put to death, no atonement would 
have been made, we should have seen less of objection in his state- 
ment. But he does not mean this, for he says, ‘if He had not been 
rejected, men would not have needed any propitiatory sacrifice; for 
men must have been sinless if they had received him.’ According to 
the teaching of W. H. I., as the Jews who lived in Christ’s time could 
alone be guilty of the offence which ‘ was required in order to produce 
the atonement,’ for them on'y was the atonement made; for them only 
could it be a benefit ; for those who were not guilty of rejecting Christ 
needed not any propitiatory sacrifice—they were ‘sinless! Is this 
true? Did not Adam, as soon as he fell, need a ‘ propitiatory sacri- 
fee?’ If ‘the benefits of the great transaction on Mount Calvary 
were designed for every descendant of Adam,’ was it not because every 
such one ‘ needed a propitiatory sacrifice ??) The coming of Christ did 
in no one way affect the grounds which rendered the atonement for man’s 
sins necessary. If Christ had not appeared amongst men, still the 
atonement had been necessary, for ‘ without shedding of blood,’ &e. 
Besides, if Christ had not been rejected by the Jews, the atonement 
would have been necessary for the Jews, as well as for the Gentiles. 
The Jews, prior to Christ’s public manifestation, were involved in the 
common guilt of the race which had provoked God’s displeasure, and 
therefore called for an atonement. What is to be said of them who did 
not reject Christ? Did they not enjoy the benefit of his atonement ? 
Did they not need a ‘ propitiatory sacrifice?” W. H. I. says ‘‘ the 
benefits of the great transaction on Mount Calvary were designed for 
every descendant of Adam ;’ and again, that ‘it was the existence of 
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human sinfulness which rendered the death of Christ necessary.’ Wij] 
W.H. I. reconcile his conflicting statements? Again: suppose that 
the Jews had not rejected Christ, but universally received him, and on 
that account been accepted of God and saved; can anything more be 
required of us in order to our salvation, than a reception of Christ as he 
appeared to the Jews, and without respect to his death?’ Or, if it be 
replied, that the Jews did reject him, and therefore the atonement was 
necessary, we answer it was necessary only for those who rejected 
Christ ; and for them who have never been guilty of that offence--the 
heathen to wit—no propitiatory sacrifice is needed; and if on first 
hearing of him they receive him, ‘ they must have been sinless!’ This 
is making a small matter of the atonement indeed! And what a pity 
that Christ came into our world, thereby affording to men an oppor- 
tunity to commit an offence for which multitudes will be sent to per- 
dition, who but for this might have been eternally happy, inasmuch as 
they needed not a propitiatory sacrifice! Whatever could have induced 
God to send his Son into the world, when he knew that men, till they 
would reject Him, needed not a propitiatory sacrifice? Did Christ 
come into the world to produce an evil, that he may have the gratifi- 
cation of expiating it by the sacrifice of himself? 

Take another of W. H. I.’s statements :—‘ Before He was rejected, 
that is, before human sinfulness was made palpable, the Redeemer gave 
no explicit declaration of an atonement by death, and was content to 
signify the necessity of man’s spiritual conversion to God.’ (P. 186.) 
Was not ‘human sinfulness’ ‘made palpable’ enough before the Jews 
rejected Christ? What was the history of the world for the four 
thousand years which preceded the coming of Christ, but the history of 
‘human sinfulness? And as to the Jewish people, ages of misdoing 
had made their ‘ sinfulness’ sufficiently palpable, and had often brought 
down upon them the fearful judgments of Almighty God! The moral 
condition of the Jews at the coming of Christ was, as every one knows, 
most degraded. The profligacy and hypocrisy of the Jewish leaders, 
often severely rebuked by our Lord, too plainly indicated how debased 
must have been the condition of the common people. Moreover, 
W. H. I. too confidently assumes that Christ for some time ‘spoke 
reservedly of his approaching sufferings ;’ ‘gave no explicit declaration 
of an atonement by death, and was content to signify the necessity of 
man’s spiritual conversion to God.’ We think that any one who will 
carefully read the evangelical narratives, will observe that Christ did 
not speak reservedly of his approaching sufferings, and that ‘the most 
intimate of his disciples were confounded and offended’ ‘when he did 
openly predict his death ;’ not because there was any lack of information 
with regard to the true end of Christ’s mission to our world (Matt. xx. 
28), for their acquaintance with the Old Testament Scriptures should 
have led them to believe that Christ came ‘to make an atonement by 
death’ (Isa. lili. 5, 6; comp, with Luke xxiv. 25-27); but because 
they fondly cherished those theocratic notions of the worldly nature of 
Christ’s kingdom (Luke xxiv. 21), which so generally prevailed among 
their countrymen, It was the hope that Christ would set up an earthly 
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sovereignty that led his disciples to take offence at the intimations he 
gave of his approaching sufferings, and overwhelmed them with dis- 
appointment when the predicted event proved a reality. Nothing but 
Christ's death could dissipate this delusion ! 

It were a marvellous thing if Christ himself had spoken reservedly 
of those sufferings, which for many ages had been so prominently kept 
in view in all the rites of the Mosaic economy, and of which the 
inspired prophets had spoken so fully and so frequently! Socinians 
have been wont to say, ‘If the doctrine of atonement be true, is it not 
strange that Christ himself never taught it?’ ‘ Before he was rejected,’ 
says W. H. I, ‘ Christ gave no explicit declaration of an atonement by 
death, and was content to signify the necessity of man’s spiritual con- 
version to God.’ It would not be difficult to evolve a full-blown 
Socinianism out of W. H. I.’s theory. Let us look at a fact or two. 
Our Lord, in his conversation with Nicodemus, mest solemnly insists 
upon ‘the necessity of man’s spiritual conversion to God ;’ but rather 
than being ‘content’ with doing this merely, he proceeds to declare the 
necessity of ‘an atonement by death,’ and as we understand it, to 
exhibit faith in himself as an atoning Saviour, as the means by which 
‘spiritual conversion to God’ is to be produced. (John iii. 14, 15; 
comp. with chap. viii. 28, and xii. 32, 33.) ‘ Ye must be born again,’ 
said Christ ; that is, ye must become the subjects of a new spiritual 
life! How? By faith in the Son of Man, who is to be put to death 
for the sins of the world! Thus Christ preached the Gospel to Nico- 
demus! Did he preach ‘another Gospel’ to others? We admit that 
at the commencement of his ministry he signified the necessity of man’s 
spiritual conversion to God. Will it be admitted that he neglected to 
exhibit the true means by which alone that great change could be 
wrought? In no other way has man ever been saved than by faith in 
the atonement of Jesus. From the hour that man fell and * brought 
death into our world and all our woe,’ the sinner has returned to God 
through the atonement alone! (Acts iv. 12; xiii. 38, 39; Rom. iv., 
v.; Gal. ii, 14-21.) On so momentous a subject it is not imaginable 
that Christ would manifest any reserve, but publish it fully, at once, 
and openly! It appears to us that W. H. I. has committed two mis- 
takes, which have led him into all the confusion which we have noticed 
in his paper. ist. He imagines that because the death of Christ was 
brought about by Jewish wickedness, therefore Jewish wickedness 
created the necessity for the atonement; whereas, as we have already 
shown, the atonement of Christ was necessary, because all, Jews and 
Gentiles, had sinned against God, and consequently by the deeds of the 
law could not be justified. 2ndly. He supposes that the murder of 
Christ was necessary to the atonement. Now that Christ must die for 
our sins, is plainly a Christian doctrine; but that Christ must be 
murdered for our sins, we do not see to be clearly taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is the fact, and not the manner of Christ’s death, to 
which man is indebted for his redemption, Had Christ died as ordinary 
mortals die, the atonement would have been as perfect as it now is. It 
was the death of Christ that was necessary for the making of atone- 
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ment. That his death should be accomplished by wicked and cruel 
hands, does not appear to be at all necessary. Indeed, Dr. Stroud, in 
his work on ‘ The Physical Causes of Christ’s Death,’ attempts to show 
that Christ died, not by the crucifixion, but from a broken heart! 
What connection is there between the murder of Christ and the salva- 
tion of our world? The murder of Christ was a wicked deed, and one 
which brought upon the Jewish people terrible calamities ; but it was 
not necessary, in the sense, that atonement could not have been made 
without it. This is a subject, we are aware, that requires ampler illus- 
tration and proof than we can give in this paper. 

Another sentence in W. H. I.’s paper requires a passing notice :— 
‘It is not sufficient to be born of water to become good Christians, and 
merely to know God’s will. It is necessary also to be born of the 
Spirit, to become good spiritual creatures, and to have Gods will, &e, 
What does all this mean? Is becoming ‘ good spiritual creatures’ 
something different from becoming ‘good Christians?’ Is not the dis- 
tinction arbitrary and fallacious? And what is the difference between 
knowing and having God’s will? Are these terms used to perplex the 
reader? What is there to justify this notion, which is implied at least 
in the language we have quoted,—being ‘ good Christians’ is ‘ merely 
to know God’s will, and that being ‘good spiritual creatures’ is ‘to 
have the will of God?’ And by what authority does W. H. I. make 
‘born of water’ to mean ‘ becoming good Christians, and ‘ born of the 
Spirit’ to be something different from ‘ born of water?’ He must know 
that cai has often the sense of even, and in our translation, often when 
rendered and, has this sense. (See 1 Cor. xv. 24; Titus ii. 13, and 
iii. 5; James i. 27.) We think xaé in John iii. 5 has the sense of 
even. High critical authorities favour this rendering. There is 
nothing in the whole discourse that would lead us to suppose that Jesus 
refers to baptism. Christ spoke of a spiritual change which required a 
spiritual agency to effect it; and as to the means by which the new life 
is to be produced, it is faith in the atonement, and not ‘ water baptism.’ 

‘Such a change,’ W. H. I. proceeds to say, ‘our Lord declared is 
above human investigation. No one can say, Thus and then was I 
renewed,’ &e. Our Lord doubtless taught Nicodemus that the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in regeneration was mysterious (John iii. 8); 
but we deny that he taught that the means by which, and the time 
when, a person is renewed are ‘above human investigation.’ Do not 
the Scriptures often teach us that it is by the belief of the Gospel, and 
when the Gospel is believed, that a sinner is regenerated? (Johni. 
12, 13; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 13.) If so, rather than that ‘no 
one,’ every one who is born of the Spirit ‘can say, Thus and then was 
I renewed.’ No one indeed can describe the modus operandi of the 
Spirit’s work in the moral, any more than in the natural world. — This 
Christ teaches Nicodemus. But that ‘no one can say, Thus and then 
was I renewed,’ neither Christ nor his apostles taught; it is an old 
popish heresy, as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural; and we had 
hoped that it was so far exploded in Protestant circles, that no one of 
enlightened piety would ever again attempt to defend it. 
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In conclusion, the Gospel preached by Christ was the same Gospel 
as had been preached from the beginning ; viz. that He was to die for 
the sins of the world; as we have it, He has tasted death for every 
man! By his death Christ has made atonement for all mankind— 
sinners—and by faith in that atonement the sinner enjoys peace with 
God, and is regenerated through the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
who in every case employs the Gospel as the instrumentality by which 
he quickens the dead in trespasses and sins into newness of life—makes 
them new creatures. ‘It is thus’ by faith, and ‘ then’ when he believes 
(and who does not know when he believes ?), the sinner ‘is renewed.’ 
These we think are Scripture views of the way of salvation, which I 
have ventured to communicate to the JourNAL OF SacreD LiTERA- 
TuRE, hoping that they will in some measure counteract what I must 
call the pernicious dogmas put forth in the paper of W. H. I. 


J. W. 





ON THE VERSION OF THE WORD Emisxomos, 
IN THE PESCHITO SYRIAC NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ir is remarked by learned commentators that in the words ovy ém- 
oxdroae Kat deaxdvore (Phi), i. 1) ‘the Greek and Latin Fathers with 
one consent declare that the Apostle here calls their presbyters their 
bishops. Not only because there could be but one bishop, properly so 
called, in one city, but for another alleged by them all, viz., that réwe 
skowwwvouy Toic ovdpact, then the names were common to both orders, 
the bishops being called presbyters and the presbyters bishops.’ 

In our Authorised Version éicxoroc, as a title of office, is rendered 
‘bishop.’ A singular exception to this rule occurs in Acts xx. 28, 
where the terms év @ bude ro vetpa ro &ywv ero éxvoxdrove are 
rendered by our translators, ‘ over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers. It is generally believed that the King 
(James I.) recommended the employment of the word ‘ overseers’ 
here, instead of ‘ bishops,’ lest English readers should argue from the 
passage that there is no difference whatever between éxicxédrove and 
mpeofurépouc. 


It is worthy of notice that only in this passage (Acts xx. 28) have 


the Syriac translators used the word joanm.3)—i. e. the Greek 
n» 
term éxiskoroc put into a Syriacised form, and not translated into an 
equivalent Syriac term. 
In 1 Pet. ii. 25 the word éxioxoroc is applied to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and we have in our version ‘ the shepherd and bishop of your 


souls.” But in the Syriac it is not here Joanm.), as in Acts 
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xx. 28, but the equivalent Syriac word J3Q209, ‘ visitor, inspector’ 
2 


It is again worthy of notice" that in other passages in which ini. 
oxorog is rendered ‘ bishop’ in the English Version, the Syriac employs 


° y 
the term «a0, which may be considered as exactly equivalent to 


the Greek xpeoPuirepo¢ and the English ‘ elder’—strikingly confirming 
what has been advanced above concerning the usage in the very early 
times of the church, viz., that réwe éxotvwvovy roic dvdpact, * the names 
were common to both orders.’ 


The following list is presented to the reader : 


° y 
émxorac, Phil.i. 1. PF , ‘ in the Syriac Javao 


x 
rov éxioxoroyv, 1 Tim. ili. 2. ‘ ‘ ‘ : . the same 
roy éxioxoroy, Tit. i. 7 . é ‘ ‘ - . . _ the same 


Syriac version of éxcoxorh. 
oo a 


éxcoxonijc, Luke xix. 44 (visitation, E.V.) . . . besam 
émcoxomiv, Acts i. 20 (bishopric, E. V.) , ‘ .  JAmxmal 


° a 2 
(Amsoal,‘ ministry,’ is the Syriac equivalent for écaxorra.) 


> 4 OF 


émcoxorijc, 1 Tim. iii. 1 (office of a bishop, E. V.) . . JlLomnao 


(eldership,) 
oo > 


émoxorijc, 1 Pet. ii. 12 (visitation, E.V.) . ‘ ‘ Juswas 


On the above we may observe—(1) The Syriac version was pro- 
bably made by men who possessed (so to speak) two vernacular lan- 
guages, Syriac and Greek. The uniform employment of hashish, as 
a church-officer for éxicxoroc, would seem to show that the original 
Syriac version, however afterwards altered, was as old as the apostolic 
times. The letter of the ‘ apostles and elders (kashishé) and brethren’ 
of the Council at Jerusalem was sent to the Gentiles in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia’ (Acts xv. 23); this must have been circulated in 
Syria in a Syriac as well as Greek form. 

(2) Ignatius was the episcopal head of the Syriac church ; and he 
may or may not have understood the Syriac. We may, however, feel 
certain that the Syriac churches would not use a version of the New 
Testament strongly opposed to the views of their chief bishop. Hence 





* The writer is an Episcopalian, who cordially approves the views of the Rev. 
W. Goode on the episcopal office, as set forth in the second volume of his valuable 
work on ‘ The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice.’ 
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Ignatius must have looked upon the Greek terms érioxoroc and zpeo- 
Burepoc as well-nigh synonymous. This is to a certain extent an 
argument against the genuineness of the so-called longer Ignatian 
Epistles. It is impossible to suppose that the Syriacised form of 
éxioxorog was originally employed, and afterwards was removed for the 
Syriac equivalent ‘kashisho” The reverse would rather have hap- 
ened. 

(3) The above employment of the term kashisho would seem to 
assist us greatly in understanding the account by Irenzus of the in- 
terview between Polycarp and Anicetus (as given by Eusebius, b. v. 
c. 24) in his letter to Victor,"—* And those presbyters who governed 
the church before Soter, and over which you now preside—I mean 
Anicetus and Pius, Hyginus, with Telesphorus and Xystus, &e.’ Here 
Ireneeus plainly calls the bishops of Rome ‘ presbyters ;’ and as he 
certainly did not intend to annoy Victor, we may take for granted that 
Victor could not justly take offence at the designation. And again, 
‘For neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp, nor did Polycarp 
persuade Anicetus, who said that he was bound to maintain the practice 
of the “ presbyters” before him.’ The establishment of a settled dis- 
tinction between éxicxoroc and mpeofurepoc, as titles of church-offices, 
would doubtless be gradual; and it might naturally be expected that 
bishops would not scruple to call each other zpeofvrepor even after the 
title of éricxoror had ceased to be given to the zpea/3urepot. 

(4) It is interesting to notice, in connection with the above remarks, 
the following extract from Eusebius, b. vii. ¢. 5. Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, in a letter to Xystus, bishop of Rome, who succeeded 
Stephen, thus speaks—‘ but I have also written to our beloved and 
fellow presbyters, Dionysius and Philemon.’ The date of this letter 
may have been about 250 a.p. ‘This may remind us of the apostle 
Peter’s use of the word ovypeoBirepoc in 1 Pet. v. 1. It appears to 
me that the following inferences may be fairly drawn from this letter 
of Dionysius :— 

1. That the language, ‘ our fellow-presbyters, would not be in the 
least degree offensive to the Roman bishop Xystus. 

2. That Dionysius and Xystus felt secure (so to speak) of their 
episcopal position. Indeed, if there had ever been any general struggle 
in the previous annals of the church against the government of the 
éxicxorot, Dionysius and Xystus would have been jealous of their 
dignity, and would not, even in writing to each other, have employed 
the term ‘ our fellow-presbyters,’ when speaking of mpeo(vrepor. 


Jan. 9, 1853. G. 





& The genuineness of Irenzus’ letter to Victor has recently been called in 
question. Be it genuine or spurious, this application of the word presbyters to 
the bishops of Rome (and even Anicetus is represented as applying this term to 
his episcopal predecessors) goes far to prove that the document in question must 

ave been almost as ancient as the time of Jrenzus ; and it certainly is very unfa- 
vourable to, if not wholly destructive of, the absurd claim of Papal Rome to ecu- 
menical supremacy. 


Pp 2 
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CHRIST’S ARGUMENT WITH THE SADDUCEES. 


Sir,—In your Number for last April, p. 237, your correspondent 3 
proposes a question in Hebrew grammar, with the view of determining 
whether we can satisfactorily explain the apparent stress laid by our 
Lord in his argument with the Sadducees on the Present Tense of the 
proposition, ‘I am the God of Abraham,’ &c. Perhaps the following 
remarks, which I quote (with a few omissions unimportant to the 
present inquiry) from Fraser’s work on ‘The Scripture Doctrine of 
Sanctification,’ may be as satisfactory to your correspondent as they are 
to me, and may show him that it is quite unnecessary to suppose that 
our blessed Lord condescended to rest his great argument on a very ques- 
tionable and at best but trivial point of grammar. Some of the italics 
and capitals are mine :— 

‘ The Lord called himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
This expressed the covenant; the sum of which was in these words, 
“ T will be their God, and they shall be my people.” Let us consider 
what this imported. It is not merely that as he was the God they 
acknowledged and worshipped, so they were the people he would 
acknowledge as his, and whose services he would accept. . . . It im- 
ported a great deal more; that, of infinite grace, he engaged himself to 
be theirs; that, as the Lord’s portion is his people, so the Lord should, 
by the covenant, be their portion. The promise includes all the grace 
of the covenant, and imports—( for all this is signified in being Gop) 
—no less than, “‘ I am thine, so far as is requisite for thy support, pro- 
tection, and endless happiness; I am thine, to be thy shield, and ex- 
ceeding great reward.” There was sufficient and very evident ground 
for every pious soul, laying hold of God’s covenant, to entertain the 
hope of eternal life. Sadducees might overlook it,. . . . but certainly 
a thinking, rational soul, believing God’s word, would, at departing this 
life, find, in this expression and promise of the covenant, a very sufli- 
cient foundation to rest on comfortably, for the hope of future life and 
happiness. Ifa pious Israelite comforted himself by the Lord’s saying, 
*T am thy God,” in goins through all the stages and vicissitudes of this 
life, often foregoing the comforts of this life for keeping a good con- 
science towards God; shall we say that the Lord’s being his God in- 
ported nothing at all to him in his last gloomy and solemn hour? But 
that all the consolation arising from the Lord’s being his God was to 
expire with his last breath? If one’s hope in man should thus ter- 
minate, yet God is not man. If enemies were despatching a pious 
person from this life with bloody hands, how would it especially be asa 
sword in his bones, if he had not in the promise, “I will be thy God,” 
what would fortify his heart against the reproach and insult, ‘* Where 
is now thy God’? Such a pious person, when death was on his lips .... 
had from this, “ I am thy God,” cause to say, ‘‘ When heart and strength 
fail, thou art the strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 

‘We have,’ proceeds our author, ‘the best confirmation possible of 
the justness of this reasoning from our Lord’s using it to the same pur- 
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pose against the Sadducees.. . . . The Lord’s argument, as expressed 
Luke xx. 38, comes to this: He is not the God of the dead, of those 
who at death shall perish: for it were highly dishonourable to him to 
be reckoned to be, by special relation of grace and covenant, their God. 
He is not the God of any, but of those who, by virtue of his being so, 
are the heirs of eternal life, and who shall be introduced to it by a 
happy resurrection. Shall now any, who shall consider the matter 
itself or who regards the authority and judgment of the greatest master 
of reason that ever appeared in our nature, say, that an ancient Israelite, 
who had at heart to lay hold of and improve the grace of the covenant, 
had not in these words, ‘‘ I am the Lord thy God,” a most sure ground 
to rest on for the hope of a happy futurity, and the most true warrant for 
the hope of eternal life? The inspired writer to the Hebrews thought 
so, When he said, “* Wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God, for he hath prepared for them a city.”—-Heb xi. i6.’ 

Thus far Fraser. Let me simply add that the passage from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, quoted in the last sentence, seems to me to be 
of itself conclusive as to the nature of our Lord’s argument. God would 
be ashamed to be called the God of the Patriarchs, if he had nothing 
better to give them than the present life, if he had not prepared for them 
an eternal portion, a city of everlasting habitation. ‘The stress is not laid 
on the present tense of the word am—a word so unemphatic that it is 
not expressed at all in the original Hebrew—but on the unchangeably 
infinite fulness of meaning contained in the expression, THE GoD OF 
ABRANAM. 

The complete title of the work from which I have made the fore- 
going quotation is, * The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification, being a 
Critical Exrplication and Paraphrase of the Sixth and Seventh 
Chapters of the Epistles to the Romans, and the four first Verses of 
the Eighth Chapter ; with an Appendix, wherein the Apostle’s Doe- 
trine, Principles, and Reasoning are applied to the purposes of Holy 
Practice, and of Evangelical Preaching. By James Fraser, of Pit- 
calzian, Minister of Alness, in Ross-shire, A.p. 1769.’—I should rejoice 
if any of your readers were induced by a perusal of the foregoing quo- 
tation to read and study the whole work, which appears to me to be a 
very gem of expository Theology, presenting a rare combination of 
critical accuracy and exegetical acuteness with massive Scriptural 
Divinity, practical usefulness, and evangelical unction. Fraser’s memory 
is still fragrant in Ross-shire; and some of his sayings are to this day 
reverentially quoted in the religious meetings of the people. 

W. T. 


ON THE ‘COLLECTS.’ 


Str,—Wheatly in his excellent work on the Book of Common Prayer 
(p. 157, Bohn’s ed.) thinks ‘it is very probable that the collects for 
Sundays and Holy-days bear that name, upon account that a great 
many of them are very evidently collected out of the Epistles and 
Gospels.’ Allow me to suggest, however, that the Epistles and Gospels 
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were selected as appropriate (proper) to the occasion for which also the 
collects were composed. Collecta is, I conceive, equivalent to oratio 
lecta cum precibus communis. Looking at the collection of collects we 
find each proper to the particular object of the day’s celebration, espe- 
cially those for Christmas Day, Advent, Good Friday, Easter, and the 
Saints’ days. The distinction of commune de tempore aud proprium de 
tempore, as also commune Sanctorum and proprium Sanctorum is main- 
tained in the Latin Church ; the propria containing the collecte. In 
the Anglican Church there are no collects in the services of Baptism, 
Matrimony, Visitation of the Sick, Burial of the Dead, Churching of 
Women, and Commination, where no time is fixed specially for the 
services. But they are found in the Prayers at Sea and Thanksgiving 
after a Storm, Victory, Gunpowder Treason, Charles the Martyr, Re- 
storation of the Royal Family, and King’s Accession, for which special 
times or occasions are fixed by the Ritual. In the daily service two 
collects are appropriated, after the collect for the day, for the morning 
service and two other collects for the evening, the remainder of the 
service, comprising Exhortation, Confession, Absolution, Hymns, Scrip- 
ture-reading, Supplication (Litany), Prayers, and Thanksgiving—appli- 
cable at all times and under all cireumstances—contains no collect 
appropriate (proper) for a special occasion. The prayer for all condi- 
tions of men is also called a collect, because this prayer becomes one when 
words are introduced for a person desiring the prayers of the congre- 
gation. ‘The Communion services and Confirmation contain collects, re- 
quired, I believe, by there being special seasons appointed for them ; and 
the same reason applies to the Holy Order Services where collects are read. 
In early times every day had its ‘ collect proper,’ hence ‘ collectum cele- 
brare,’ with the ancient Fathers, meant ‘ to go to church.’ The word 
‘collectionem’ (Heb, x. 25), however, like ‘ collegium,’ designated an 
assembly ; according to Alcuin ‘a populi collectione, collectee appellari 
ceeperunt,’ which is a isepdtpwror, 


Lichfield. T. J. Buckroy. 
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BIBLICAL. 


Revision of the English Scriptures.—It will be remembered that a little more than 
fourteen years ago the Rev. Archibald Maclay, D.D., visited this country at the 
request of the American and Foreign Bible Society, a society of similar character 
to the Bible Translation Society, in the formation of which Dr. Maclay took 
an active part. A few —_ after this a controversy arose in the United States 
as to the propriety of attempting the production of a new English version. 
After much discussion, at the annual meeting of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1850, a resolution was passed, ‘ that in its issues and circula- 
tion of the English Scriptures, the society should be restricted to the commonly- 
received version without note or comment.’ A large minority in consequence 
separated, and formed what is called the American Bible Union. It is in con- 
nection with this new institution that Dr. Maclay appears in England; and the 
following extracts from a paper which bears his name will give some idea of 
his present purpose :—‘ The society is now engaged in revising the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in the Italian, the German, the French, the Spanish, and the English 
languages. The Italian New Testament has undergone the first revision, and is 
now in print; all the others are making satisfactory progress, and some of them 
will soon be completed. Of the whole English Bible a revision is in progress. 
The book of Job will shortly be printed. In revising the New Testament the 
following plan has been adopted ;—‘* To apportion it among scholars in Great 
Britain and America, so as to have the whole Testament primarily revised in both 
countries.— Not to confine the work to two sets of revisers ; but if, during its pro- 
gress, other scholars of equal competency should offer their services, to assign the 
more difficult portions again to them, so as to have a third, or even a fourth, set 
of revisers upon such parts.—As each revision is sent in, to subject it to the 
inspection of the committee on versions, and if by them judged worthy, to have 
copies taken and furnished to all the other revisers, and such other scholars as are 
willing to assist.—After these copies have been returned to the reviser, with the 
criticisms and suggestions of those who have examined them, and he has revised 
his work, to reserve it in the hands of the Union, until all the revisers have 
similarly completed their portious, when the whole will be subjected to the 
thorough examination of a committee of revisers, appointed by the Union, to con- 
tinue in session in the city of New York until they have finally adjudicated upon 
each word and phrase, and prepared the book for press.” 

‘ Many of the revised translations of different parts of the English New Testa- 
ment thus executed have been received by the board. Some of them have been 
submitted in a printed form to very many distinguished scholars and divines of 
different denominations in Europe and America. One hundred and fifty copies of 
the parts first printed were interleaved for the use of scholars, with a view to be 
returned with their critical remarks and suggestions. The result is most gratify- 
ing; the strongest testimonials to their merit having been received by the board 
from more than one hundred persons, amply qualified by their abilities and 
acquirements to judge of the character of the work, The last six books of the 
New Testament have undergone two successive revisions, and are now published 
for general circulation. But this second revision is not final, The translation is 
circulated at this stage of its revision, in expectation that it will be subjected to a 
thorough criticism, and in order that its imperfections, whatever they may be, 
may be disclosed and corrected. The work published consists of the revised 
version, with the Greek text and King James's version in parallel columns, and 
accompanied with critical notes beneath.’ 

As we have not seen this work we can give no opinion respecting the manner in 
which it is executed. There are evidently two distinct questions to be kept in 
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view ; the first relating to the plan, the second relating to the qualifications of the 
gentlemen engaged in the enterprise for the very arduous and delicate work they 
have undertaken, Four English biblical scholars of the Baptist body have, we 
believe, given much time to the work of revising; but, if we are rightly informed, 
the decision lies not with them, but with a committee appointed by the American 
Bible Union: these gentlemen cannot therefore be held responsible for what has 
appeared or what may appear hereafter. The following critique of the portion 
which has been published is taken from The Christian Review for July, 1854; a 
work which has long sustained in the United States a high character. It is as fol- 
lows:—‘ The Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John and Judas, and the Revelas 
tion: translated from the Greek, on the basis of the common English Version, 
with Notes (New York: American Bible Union, 1854; 4to., pp. 253), This, so 
far as we know, is the first issue of the American Bible Union’s Revision of the 
English Scriptures. And this we are informed is not final, but is thrown out now 
merely to obtain criticisms and suggestions for use before the board of final 
revisers. The work appears to have been done on the principle of altering the 
words of the received version in as many instances as possible, and in this par- 
ticular it has been thoroughly done. The revised version is, in the main, a vastly 
nearer approach to a literal rendering of the Greek than the common version; and 
in some instances it is as much more obscure (not to say insipid) as it is more 


literal. We cannot better illustrate our meaning than by giving portions of the 
common and revised versions in parallel columus. We give a part of the first 


chapter of Second Peter :— 
Common Version. 

Sroy Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to them that have obtained like precious 
faith with us through the righteousness of God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ : 

2 Grace and peace be multiplied unto you 
through the knowledge of God, and of Jesus our 
Lord, 

3 According as his divine power hath given 
unto us all things that pertain unto life and 
godliness, through the knowledge of him that 
hath called us to glory and virtue ; 

4 Whereby are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises; that by these ye might 
be partakers of the divine nature, having escaped 
the corruption that is in the world through lust. 





5 And beside this, giving all diligence, add to 
your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge ; 


6 And to knowledge, temperance ; and to tem- 
perance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; 

7 And to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity. 

8 For if these things be in you, and abound, 
they make you that ye shall neither be barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

9 But he that lacketh these things is blind, 
and cannot see afar off, and hath forgotten that 
he was purged irom his old sins, 

10 Wherefore the rather, brethren, give dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure ; for 
if ye do these things, ye shall never fall 5 

11 For so an entrance shall be ministered unto 
you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Revised Version, 

Symeon PETER, a servant and an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, to those who have obtained like 
precious faith with us in the righteousness of our 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

2 Grace unto you and peace be multiplied in 
the knowledge of God, and of Jesus our Lord. 


3 Forasmuch as his divine power hath given 
unto us all things that pertain unto life and 
godliness, through the knowledge of him who 
called us by glory and might: 

4 Whereby he hath given unto us the exceed- 
ing great and precious promises, that by these ye 
might become partakers of the divine nature, 
having escaped from the corruption that is in 
the world through lust ; 

5 But for this very reason also do ye, con- 
tributing all diligence, furnish in your faith, for- 
titude ; and in fortitude, knowledge ; 

6 And in knowledge, self-control; and in self- 
control, patience ; and in patience, godliness; 

7 And in godliness, brotherly kindness; and 
in brotherly kindness, love. 

8 For these things being yours, and increasing, 
render you not idle nor unfruitful as to the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. : 


9 For he that lacketh these things is blind, 
being near-sighted, having forgotten the cleansing 
away of his old sins. 

10 Wherefore the rather, brethren, be diligent, 
to make your calling and election sure; for, 
doing these things, ye shall never fall: 

11 For so there shall be richly furnished unto 
you the entrance into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


‘ Now we think that the revised version is, with two or three exceptions, a 
more literal rendering of the Greek text than the other; but it loses more in 
perspicuity and elegance than it gains in literalness, What is true of this passage 
is quite as true of the other portions of the revised Scriptures in this volume. 
course the alterations of the reviser will be subjected to a searching examination 
before they are finally adopted by the Bible Union; and we think we may con- 
fidently look for the removal of most of the crudities which here meet us. 
Though we should be unwilling to accept this revision in the place of the common 
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version, it is only justice to say that the work displays extensive and minute 
research, and considerable learning. As a work of reference for the study of 
ministers and biblical students, it possesses very great value. The critical notes 
are copious, and embody one of the fullest compendiums of references, relating to 
the books treated, with which we are acquainted. ‘The English version, the Greek 
of Bagster’s edition, and the revised version, are printed in parallel columns, thus 
affording the learned reader the means of grasping the whole subject at once. If 
the American Bible Union should do no more than to issue the respective portions 
of the Bible after the manner of that before us, the science of biblical criticism 
will be laid under great obligations to its labours. For this instalment of their 
work we can heartily thank them; for what is to come we are disposed to wait 
in hope. —Saptist Migazine, Sept." 


At the Asiatic Society, July 8th, J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., read a paper of much 
interest in an archeological and historical point of view, and of still more import- 
ance as bearing upon a point in biblical history which has been the subject of 
much controversy, and of some sceptical comment—viz., the going back of the 
shadow upon the dial of Ahaz, in the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah. It is 
difficult to bring within a small space an argument which is necessarily itself only 
the abridgment of a much longer investigation; but as it is understood the paper 
will be printed, this is of less consequence at present. The following summary 
will give an idea of the argument to those who are cognizant of the chronological 
question under debate. After referring to the discovery by Colonel Rawlinson of 
the names of Semiramis and Belsharezar, Mr. Bosanquet proceeded to show that 
the dates attributed by the Colonel to the reigns of Sargon, Shalmanezer, and 
Sennacherib, are in his opinion wrong, because at variance with the statement 
contained in the Hebrew historical records, and confessedly so with some of the 
facts found in the cuneiform inscriptions. The chief object of Mr, Bosanquet 
was to draw attention to the synchronism between the third year of Sennacherib 
and the astronomical phenomenon above alluded to, which he believed might 
positively be shown, on scientific grounds, to have occurred in the beginning of 
689 B.c., about ten years later than the date assigned by Colonel Rawlinson, who 
makes the first year of the reign of Sennacherib to be in B.c. 702. Mr. Bosan- 
quet places Shalmanezer after Sargon, while Colonel Rawlinson, after some hesi- 
tation as to the separate identity of Shalmanezer, puts him before. He fully 
aceepts the announcement, made by Colonel Rawlinson, that Semiramis was wife 
of Pul, (whose identity was ascertained beyond a doubt by the discovery of the 
uname of the god Phulu, and the phonetic value of a character read uth, making 
together Phulukh, the gadwx of the Septuagint,) and believes that it corroborates 
the date above given; and he shows that the record in the annals, also mentioned 
by Colonel Rawlinson, that Menahem paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser in his eighth 
year, or near the end of his own reign (of ten year’s duration), is correct, and 
that there is no necessity to suppose a mistaken substitution of Menahem for 
Pekah, as suggested by the Colonel. He finally accepts the year 747 B.c., or the 
commencement of the era of Nabonasar, as being that of the death of Pul, which 
is determined by Colonel Rawlinson, In fact, the chief difference, as regards 
the eras of the Assyrian monarchs, lies in the reign of Shalmanezer, which, in 
Mr. Bosanquet’s scheme, throws down the dates of Sennacherib and his succes- 
sors ten years, The murder of her husband by Semiramis; her marriage with 
her own son; the transfer of her government to Babylon; and the interval of 
five generations between her reign and that of Nitocris, the wife of the king who 
witnessed the eclipse of Thales in 585, are all mentioned by Herodotus. Mena- 
hem’s tribute to Tiglath Pileser, in the latter’s eighth year, necessarily makes his 
accession to have taken place about the end of Pul’s reign, or 748 B.c. Now, 
adding the reigns of Menahem, 10 years, Pekiah 2, and Pekah 16,—all kings 
of Israel,—we produce 28 years; and to this, if we add the 16 years of the 
reign of Ahaz, who ascended the throne of Jerusalem in the seventeenth 
year of Pekah, we have 44: the invasion of Sennacherib took place in the thir- 
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from 747, we make the invasion of Judea come at the close of the year 690, the 
time we are in search of, as nearly as the case admits, when successive reigns are 
taken, which may be, and of course usually are, incomplete in the full number of 
years given. Having found the probable time when the invasion of Judea by 
Sennacherib took place, and consequently when the shadow went ten degrees 
backward, Mr. Bosanquet proceeds to inquire whether any astronomical fact 
occurred about that time which could have produced the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. It is well known to Hebrew scholars, and noticed in the margin of our 
authorized Bible, that the exact meaning of the word translated sun-dial of Ahaz, 
is ‘degrees’ or steps of Ahaz. The paper read contained extracts from the ear. 
liest Targum, and from an early Byzantine writer, to the effect that Ahaz had 
built steps which would show the hour of the day. By an ingenious astrono- 
mical argument, aided by diagrams, but unintelligible without them, Mr, Bosanquet 
showed that upon such steps as appear to have been used for exhibiting the sun’s 
meridional altitude, any very large partial eclipse, almost but not quite total, on 
the northern limb of the sun, occurring about ten or a few more days from the 
winter solstice, near the hour of noon, would produce the effect described by 
Isaiah, and in the book of Kings. He then stated that by the kindness of the 
astronomer royal, he was enabled to show that such an eclipse did take place at 
the very time deduced from the chronological argument—namely, on the 11th of 
January, fourteen days after the winter solstice of 690 B.c, The only difficulty 
was about the time of the day. Mr, Airy calculates the time of the central 
eclipse at Jerusalem to be soon after eleven o’clock, which is too early for the 
phenomenon on the steps to be produced ; but a letter was read from the well- 
known mathematician and astronomer, Mr, Adams, showing that the received 
secular variation of the moon was slightly erroneous, and that the time of the 
eclipse in question might perhaps be advanced half-an-hour; adding, however, 
that in his opinion, the error was not quite so large, but that he hoped to arrive 
at more complete results, which he would communicate to Mr. Bosanquet. 
Although, therefore, there was some uncertainty yet remaining, the writer trusted 
that he had shown, at all events, that a high degree of probability attached to the 
dependence of the phenomenon, which was the subject of the paper, upon the 
solar eclipse which occurred in the year 689 B.c., and that this was the actual 
time of the 13th year of Hezekiah. The Secretary then read some extracts from 
a memoir, by Mr. Taylor, H.B.M. Consul at Bussorah, narrating the results of 
the excavations carried on by him at Mugheir, near the mouth of the Euphrates, 
which was communicated to the Society by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and will probably appear in the Society’s Journal. The portions read contained 
curious details of the mode in which the bodies of the dead were disposed of in 
those early times, which are believed by some to have preceded the establishment 
of the monarchy of Ninus. , A paper, by Col. Rawlinson, ‘On the ante-Semitic 
Population of Assyria,’ was submitted to the meeting, preparatory to its being 
printed.— Lit, Gazette, Sept. 2. 

At the Royal Society of Literature, May 10th, Mr. Hogg read an account of 
the Assyrian mound called Tel-E’Salahieh, in the neighbourhood of Damascus, 
which had been sent to him by the Rev. Mr, Porter, a missionary resident in that 
city. Mr. Porter states that a sculptured slab has been found there, which, he 
thinks, is that probably of the king or founder, and that, though in some degree 
injured by weather, it is at least as perfect as those still remaining at the Nahr- 
el-Kelb. Damascus is exactly the place where one would naturally expect to 
meet with Assyrian records, as it is one of the oldest inhabited sites in the world, 
and is mentioned in many of the earliest Assyrian inscriptions. Mr. Porter, im 
his letter, gives an interesting account of the Roman remains still existing at 
Damascus, which seem to be much more considerable than might have been antl 
cipated from the narratives of travellers,---Lit, Gazette, May 20, 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, May 9th. 1. The Rev. Dr. Turnbull exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr, Langdon, a scarabeus with the name Rameses inscribed, as 1s 
generally the case, as an after act. upon a funeral memento already prepared. 
‘he name being, although a royal one, in this case that of a private person, gave 
no clue to the age of the scarabeus. Also an agate seal from Assyria, without 
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inscription, and having a pretty deep intaglio of two lions sitting in reverse to 
each other, the head of one and the feet of the other, It was suggested that this 
device might have an astronomical meaning, and refer to the two solstices. 2. A 
paper was read ‘On the Political State of Egypt under Seti-Meneptah II., at the 
period of the Exodus,’ by Miss Fanny Corbaux.—Lit. Gazette, May 20. 


At a recent meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society, Mr. Parker read a 
paper ‘On the connection between Stonehenge and Gilgal.’ The Hebrew word 
Gilgal signifies literally a circular stone, but in the opinion of good Hebrew 
scholars may very well signify a circle of stones. The Gilgal was a place for the 
assembling of the people, not only for the purpose of religious worship, but also for 
other purposes, such as great courts of justice—for Samuel judged Israel in Gilgal, 
and went in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpah: all of these were similar 
places, situated on high hills, and frequently called merely high places, and 
stone pillars or altars were set up in them. The Druidical circles are found in 
similar situations, adapted for the same purposes, and have stone pillars set up in 
them, which have continued to be objects of worship in some districts, especially 
Brittany, almost to the present day, The custom of assembling the people in these 
places on stated occasions was also continued to a late period, as in Scotland, men- 
tioned by Mr. Logan, Crookem Tor, «alias Parliament Arch, on Dartmoor, has 
been used from time immemorial as a court of justice until quite recently, and 
seats are cut in the rock of the Tor for the judge and the jury. At Pue Tor, 
near the village of Sampford Spinney, is a large square apartment hewn out of a 
rock, which seems to have been used for a similar purpose. Mr. Parker con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that some more competent person would take up 
this interesting subject, and investigate it thoroughly; he had merely thrown 
together a few hints to call attention to it—-Builder, 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, June 13th, a letter from the Chevalier de Para- 
vey to Mr, Ainsworth was read, in which that gentleman gave some details upon 
the part taken by the late Dr. Young, of the Asiatic Society of Paris, M. Cham- 
pollion, and himself, in the progress of decyphering hieroglyphies. M. de Para- 
vey argued that he had discovered in the ancient Chinese writings cuneiform 
characters similar to those seen on the Babylonian bricks; as also Egyptian, Phe- 
nician, and Hebrew letters. He had also discovered the constellations of the 
planisphere of Dendera in the same country. According to M. de Paravey, the 
Chinese dynasty of Kia was Elamite ; that of Chang was Egyptian; and that of 
Tcheou was Assyrian, The empire of the T’sin or Tsir (Syrians) was not founded 
till the fall of the Greek Bactrian empire, 256 B.c., China having previously been 
colonized by Egyptians, Syrians, Armenians, and Assyrians, from whom they 
received their books, their laws, ceremonies, and costumes, The Abbé Lamdot, 
twenty years Imperial Astronomer at Pekin, had anticipated M. de Paravey in 
the discovery of Ancient Chinese characters on the Babylonian bricks. Mr, 
Samuel Sharpe then delivered a remarkably lucid and interesting lecture on the 
modes of decyphering hieroglyphics, as illustrated by the Rosetta trilingual in- 
scription, and the comparison of various cartouches or ovals, and other inscrip- 
tions of different dates, among themselves and with one another, 


The following is the address of the council, read at the annual general meeting 
of the Palestine Archeological Association :— 

‘Whilst keeping in view the general objects of the association, as detailed in 
the prospectus, the council deem it proper to direct especial attention to the follow- 
ing points:—I. The period over which the researches should extend. II. The 
objects to be sought for, and the localities where it may be expected they will 
be found. III. The ageucy by which the operations may be carried on. 

‘I. The period over which the researches should extend will naturally com- 
mence with the earliest Biblical records, and should terminate with the commence- 
ment of the fourth century of the Christian era, being the epoch after which 
remains, in accordance with the views of this association, will not probably be 
found, This period may be subdivided into— 1st, the Canaanitish period; 2nd, 
the Israelitish period ; 3rd, the Judaic period, extending to the accession of Con- 
stantine the Great. 
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‘II. The objects to be sought for are those generally described in the pro- 
spectus. 1. Monumental stones, chiefly monoliths, with inscriptions of these par- 
ticularly. 

‘ The stone set up by Joshua, at Shechem, to perpetuate the law of Sinai —It is pro- 
bable that this monument lies buried on the very spot where it was erected, 
and that it was intended to perpetuate the knowledge of the law; that the 
Decalogue, at least, was engraved on it in deep and lasting characters. Could 
that be found and read, what important information might it afford! Michaelis, 
in his “Commentaries on the Laws of Moses” (lib. iii., chap, i., Art. 69, a.p, 
1769), says, “ Moses, in my opinion, commanded that his laws should be cut in 
the stones themselves, and coated with a thick crust of lime, that the engraving 
might continue for many ages, secure from all the injuries of the weather and 
atmosphere ; and then when, by the decay of its covering, it should, after hundreds 
or thousands of years, first come to light, serve to show to the latest posterity 
whether they had suffered any change. . . . . Probably, however, this dis- 
covery, highly desirable though it would be both to literature and religion. , 
is reserved for some future age of the world.” 

‘ The twelve stones set up by Joshua, at Gilgal, and in the Jordan, to commemorate 
the entrance of the Israelites into the promised land,—Doubiless these stones were 
large and remarkable, and were probably arranged numerically, and with some 
significant order, that their purpose might be ever after recognised. Nor is it 
impossible that some name or device might have been put on them, to identify 
them individually with the tribes of Israel. The remote period of these stones 
would lead us to expect that they would, many years ago, have sunk into the 
earth, and would be hidden under an accumulation of mosses and herbage, but 
still not lost beyond the reach of diligent and skilful research. The Samaritans 
hold a tradition that the twelve stones placed by Joshua in the Jordan have been 
removed to the top of Mount Gerizim, and that they lie there under a pavement, 
awaiting the appearance of e/ Muhdy, or ‘The Guide.” 

‘2. Ancient Sepulchres. Of these the most important and well-known are the 
following :—The cave at Machpelah, at Hebron, This spot is sacred to the me- 
mory of the patriarchs of Israel—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—there entombed 
with their wives; but, of them all, no remains would probably be found on re- 
search, except those of Jacob. As he was embalmed in Egypt, and the body 
was placed in a coffin or sarcophagus, after the custom of the Egyptians, there is 
every reason to conclude that it still lies undisturbed, Could research be made 
with success, what treasures of information might be derived from tbe characters 
inscribed or figured on such an Egypto-Hebraic remain ! 

* The tom of Joseph at Shechem.—The same remarks are applicable to this se- 
pulchre as to the former, only that the discovery of the Egyptian viceroy’s 
coffin might lead to more extensive and important information, as illustrative of 
the Biblical narrative. 

* The tombs of the Kings of Judah, and such other tombs of the Kings of Israel as 
might be discovered. In addition, all other Jewish sepulchres accessible to re- 
search should be explored, in the hope of finding in some of them ancient utensils, 
and perhaps even some scrolls of the law, which it is known were occasionally, 
and under certain circumstances, consigned to those places. Inscriptions might 
also be discovered, as they frequently are in more modern cemeteries and tombs 
in the Holy Land. 

‘The sepulchres of the Muccabees, said to have been at Madon, near Sepphoris, 
should also be sought for, amongst other objects, under this class of remains. 

«3, Ancient sites of Jewish learning, commonly called “ ‘The Schools of the 
Prophets,” also the sites of the ancient oratories, colleges, and synagogues. Jn 
such places it may confidently be expected that thorough researches would lead 
to the discovery of some ancient copy of the Hebrew Scriptures, or portions of 
them, and possibly of some books mentioned in the Bible which have not come 
to our hands. These MSS, would, consequently, date from a period preceding 
the labours of the Massorites. Of such sites we may mention particularly Ramah, 
the resortof Samuel the Prophet ; and Bethel, that of Elijah aud Elisha, Colleges 
of Jewish learning, we know, were established at Jerusalem, Tiberias, Bethwr, 
Jydda, and other places, 
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‘4. The numerous 7el/s, or mounds, in Palestine are places of great archzolo- 
gical interest and importance, and the greatest variety of objects might confidently 
be expected to reward proper researches. Of these, more especially, we might 
hope to find coins, implements, utensils, inscriptions, and, indeed, most of the 
objects pertaining to the buildings of towns and villages, or fortified places, which 
those tells are, with great probability, supposed to comprehend. A few of these 
mounds may be specified as desirable to be explored, such as Tell-el-Ful, near 
Ramah, and which is supposed to be the site of the ancient Mizpah; Tell-Arad, 
between Petra and Hebron ; the supposed site of the town of Arad, mentioned in 
Numbers xxi., and other places of Scripture; Galgala, or Gilgal, where there is, 
according to Rabbi Schwarz, a heap of stones on a hill; and, in this vicinity, the 
mounds of Kihah, the tell at Ai, deserve particular notice. 

‘5, Fields of battle, where remains of armour and weapons may possibly yet be 
discovered, such as the neighbourhood of the Waters of Merom, the mountains of 
Gilboa, and the plain of Jezreel. 

‘6, Particular objects partly known, and requiring further examination. Of 
these we notice the very ancient and remarkable water-cavern, three miles from 
Beer; also, that curious stair discovered by the Rev. Mr. Bridges on Mount Zion, 
of which he has excavated seventy-two steps, leading to some unknown passage; 
the remarkable stone-door in the tombs of the Kings; the large stones in the 
wall of the Great Mosque at Jerusalem; the Hebrew inscription on the pillar of 
Absalom; the tablets near Beyrout, at the Nahar al Kalb; supposed ruins in the 
vicinity of Esdum, on the Dead Sea; the Cromlech, discovered by Admiral Byam 
Martin, on the west of the Jordan, near Tiberias, with many similar objects of 
archeological interest. 

‘7. Ruins of cities, towns, villages, fortresses, temples, &c., &c., where objects 
of archeological interest, similar to those of the tells, may be confidently looked 
for. Of such ruins, we may specify those of Churbath Medmath Goi, marking 
unquestionably the ancient Ai, in the opinion of Rabbi Schwarz, and situated 
about two English miles from Bethel, near the edge of a valley. (See his “ Pales- 
tine,” p. 85.) Also those of Lachish and Eglon; Kirjath-Jearim (now called 
Abu Gosh), seven and a half miles W.N.W. of Jerusalem; Beer-Sheba, south of 
Hebron; Beer-Zur, fifteen miles from Jerusalem; Tekoa, five miles south of 
Bethlehem ; Eleutheropolis, or Beth-Gobrin, seventeen miles W.N.W. of Hebron- 
Samaria, ‘The vicinity of Samaria,” Mr. Bridges says, “offers a vast field for 
research in the ruins of the ancient city, with its colonnades and caverns,” 
Cesarea, Shiloh, Sidon and T yre, and especially the ruins of the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim. Mount Ebal, too, should be explored, as ruins are 
said to exist upon it, and at its base are numerous ancient excavated sepulchres. 

‘IIL. The agency for commencing operations in Palestine. A representative of 
the association should be appointed, with adequate remuneration, and directed to 
proceed to Palestine, for the purpose of conducting researches under the instrue- 
tions of the council, and reporting to the association from time to time the results 
of his operations and discoveries. Many other points of interest might have been 
introduced, particularly those relating to the sites of ancient places yet undeter- 
mined; the geology and mineralogy of Palestine; its lakes and rivers; its 
agriculture; the dress, manners, customs, habits, and character of its inhabitants, 
so far as these ethnological particulars are illustrative of the more ancient condi- 
tion of that country. But these topics would obviously lay open too wide a field 
for the present operations of this association, and those already specified are more 
than sufficient to occupy its attention for some considerable time to come.’— 
Morning Post, Sept. 15, 


At the general meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Nov. 8, 1853, the Rev. Charlton Lane having alluded to certain strictures which 
had appeared in some of the public prints, on the adoption of the word fepeds, to 
designate ‘ priest,’ in the Suciety’s Romaic version of the Book of Common Prayer, 
the Secretaries informed the Board that their attention had been directed to the 
subject by the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, who had forwarded to them some of the 
articles alluded to, from which it appeared that the book objected to had been 
mistaken for an ancient Greek, instead of a Romaic, version. The Secretaries 
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had, in consequence, referred to the early records of the proceedings of the 
Foreign Translation Committee, which they found to contain ample details re. 
specting the preparation of the translation in question. There had already 
existed a Romaic version of our Prayer Book, executed in the year 1819, for Mr, 
Bagster’s Polyglot Liturgy, by Mr. A. Kalvo, a native of Greece. But this was 
not a complete translation; and the Romaic language, also, had undergone so 
rapid a change after the Greek revolution, that the importance of a new transla- 
tion was strongly urged upon the Foreign Translation Committee, so early as the 
year 1834. Professor Bambas and Mr, Nicolaides, of Athens, were employed by 
the Committee, under the superintendence of the late Rev. H. D. Leeves, upon 
this version. When it was completed in 1838, the Rev. Joseph Jowett was em- 
ployed to edit the work. The Committee appear to have reposed confidence in 
Mr. Leeves and Mr. Jowett, neither of whom, it might be presumed, would have 
allowed the use of the word iepeds as the translation of ‘ priest,’ if they had regarded 
it as countenancing, according to its present acceptation in Greece, such doctrines 
as it has been made a pretext for imputing to the Society. The Secretaries 
further stated that, a few days after this subject had been brought to their notice, 
Dr. Kalvo, who, after an absence of more than thirty years, had returned to Eng- 
land, had given them such information as led to the conclusion that fepeds had 
been advisedly employed in the Society’s Prayer Book; and that Dr, Kalvo 
himself, who was then present, was ready to auswer any question that might be 
put to him on the subject. The Chairman having said that the Board would be 
interested in hearing any observations that Dr. Kalvo might do them the favour 
to make on this matter, that gentleman observed, that iepeds was the word usually 
employed in Greece to signify a clergyman in full orders ; and that, although the 
word mpecBirepos was found in the Greek Office for the Ordination of Priests, 
that use of it was familiar only to the clergy, while the common people would 
not understand it as designating one of the orders of the priesthood: that fepels 
was in common use all over Greece to signify an officiating minister in priests’ 
orders, whereas mpeoBurepos, in many parts of the country, would not be under. 
stood to imply a person in orders at all. Dr, Kalvo remarked that there was not 
a syllable or letter in the word iepeds to convey, toa modern Greek, any idea of 
a sacrifice, as for instance there would be, on the contrary, essentially in Orns, or 
in any word derived from it. He begged to remind the Meeting that fepeds, like 
many other words in all languages, had both an essential and an accidental mean- 
ing; that essentially fepeds implied no more than one consecrated for a holy 
function ; that accidentally it came, in heathen times, to signify a sacrificer, and 
that, with that sense also, it was adopted by the Septuagint translators to signify 
the Jewish priest ; but that the accidents having changed under the Christian 
dispensation, the word was still used in Greece, yet without its accidental signifi- 
cation—that, in fact, it retained its essence, but had lost its accident, He added 
that, when he was employed to translate the English Liturgy for Mr. Bagster, he 
thought that, by adopting jepeds as the interpretation of ‘priest,’ he had chosen 
the word in which his countrymen would best recognize the order of the priesthood 
intended by the English term. 


At the General Meeting on Dec. 6th, 1853, the Standing Committee submitted 
to the meeting a statement from the Foreign Translation Committee. ‘In con- 
sequence of certain communications which they have recently received, in refer- 
ence to the edition of the Greek Septuagint printed by the Society for the use of 
the Greek Church, the Foreign Translation Committee beg to make the following 
statement on the subject to the Standing Committee. It was determined, in the 
year 1841, with the sanction of his Grace the President of the Society, and the 
approval of the Board, to undertake this, and certain other publications, for the 
benefit of the Greek Church. The proposal was gratefully received by the Royal 
Synod of Attica; and the Foreign Translation Committee were informed, in 
reply to their inquiries on that subject, that the Moscow edition of the Septuagint, 
which follows the Codex Alexandrinus, was the one in common use in the East, 
and might, consequently, be considered as exhibiting the authorized text of the 
Greek Church. It was therefore resolved to adopt this text, and to print the. 
proposed edition in four volumes 8vo., at Athens. ‘The Synod of Attica appointed 
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a committee of their own body to superintend the work, in conjunction with a 
literary gentleman long resident at Athens, whom the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee engaged to employ as their agent for this purpose. It was resolved to 
print au edition of 3000 copies, with an understanding that 1500 copies of each 
volume, as it was completed, should be placed at the disposal of the Synod, for 
gratuitous distribution among the Greek clergy ; and that, with the exception of 
about 250 copies to be sent to London, the rest of the impression should be de- 
posited with the Bishop of Gibraltar, at Malta, for sale or distribution in Greece 
or in other parts of the Levant, as occasions might arise. The Synod of Attica 
made no difficulty in acceding to the demand of the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee, that the apocryphal books, which in the Moscow edition of the Septuagint 
are mixed up with the canonical Scriptures, should, in this edition, be printed 
separately, so as to make up by themselves the whole of the proposed fourth 
volume. In 1844-5 circumstances unfortunately arose which prevented the agent 
of the Foreign Translation Committee at Athens from giying to the work that 
attention upon which they had relied. In consequence of these circumstances, 
and under difficulties which arose out of them, after many and long interruptions 
in the work, another gentleman undertook the labour of superintendence, and the 
whole edition was, at last, completed in the year 1851. In the mean time, how- 
ever, some copies of the first three volumes had successively been sent to London, 
and had been supplied to such members of the Society as applied for them ; and 
towards the end of the year 1850, the Rev. E. W. Grinfield drew the attention of 
the Foreign Translation Committee to the second and third volumes, in which he 
had observed, that the apocryphal portions of Esther and Daniel had been incor- 
porated with the chapters of the canonical books ; and that certain Church hymns, 
most of them taken from other parts of Scripture, but some apocryphal, were 
appended to the Psalms, and the whole book, with this appendix, called the 
“Psalter” (Wadrnpiov). Upon receiving this communication, the Committee in- 
structed the Secretaries to examine the whole three volumes carefully, and report 
to them on the subject. This was accordingly done; and a careful analysis of 
the work, as far as it was then completed, was entered upon the minutes of the 
Committee, under date of December 9, 1850. From this analysis it appeared that, 
in this edition, the apocryphal interpolations were easily distinguished from the 
canonical Scriptures ; as, in the case of the Psalter, the additional ‘‘ hymns,” as 
they were called, which follow the 150th Psalm, were not consecutively num- 
bered, as if they formed a continuation of the same book ; and where these inter- 
polations occurred in the Books of Esther and Daniel, they either were not 
divided into verses at all, or were versed separately, and independently of the 
versing of the chapters into which they were inserted. The Committee, more- 
over, saw n0 reason to charge the Greek Synod with any breach of faith in this 
matter; as in the Moscow edition, which, in this particular, follows exactly the 
Alexandrian MSS., these interpolations do not form separate and distinct books. 
They rather attributed the oversight to the want of proper supervision, on the part 
of their own agent, under the circumstances to which they have already alluded. 
They at first contemplated cancelling the objectionable pages ; but the arrival of 
the fourth volume in London was daily expected, and they thought it prudent to 
examine that, before coming to a final decision on the subject. Unfortunately, 
owing to an accident which could not be foreseen or provided against, the fourth 
volume was detained on its way for some months, and did not come to hand till 
the vacation of 1851. It was found to contain all the separate and distinct books, 
alone, of the Apocrypha. When the Committee met to consider the subject again, 
it appeared to them that so large a portion of the edition had been already dis- 
tributed, that no cancels could be of any avail towards the correction of the 
mistake, thus inadvertently made in the present edition; and they came to the 
resolution that the best thing to be done, under the circumstances, was to advise 
that the work should not be placed upon the Society’s Catalogue.’ 

On considering the above statement, the Standing Committee had recommended 
the Foreign Translation Committee to undertake immediately a new edition of the 
Septuagint, to be printed under their own superintendence in London, and to in- 
orm the Royal Synod of Attica of this undertaking, and the causes which have 
led to its adoption. 
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Surviving Witnesses of the Temple—At the foot of the Mount of Olives we fing 
what is considered the garden of Gethsemane. It seems to have been an olive 
plantation in the latter period of the Jewish commonwealth, as the name of Geth- 
semane signifies oil-press. It is about fifty paces square, and is enclosed by a 
wall of no great height, formed of rough loose stones. Eight very ancient olive 
trees now occupy the enclosure, some of which are very large, and all exhibit 
symptoms of decay, clearly denoting their great age. As a fresh olive-tree 
springs from the stump of an old one, there is reason to conclude that, if the old 
trees have been destroyed, those which now stand sprang from their roots, But 
it is not incredible that they should be the same trees. They are at least of the 
times of the Eastern empire, as is proved by the following circumstance : In Turkey 
every olive tree which was found standing by the Moslems when they conquered 
Asia pays a tax of one medina to the treasury, while each of those planted since 
the conquest pays half its produce: now the eight olive trees pay only eight 
medina. Dr. Wild describes the largest as twenty-four feet in girth above the 
root, though its topmost branch is not above thirty feet from the ground. Mr, 
Bove, who travelled as a naturalist, asserts that the largest are at least six yards in 
circumference, and nine or ten yards high—so large, indeed, that he calculates 
their age at 2000 years,— The Israelite, Aug. 12. 





LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, July 26th, Mr. Vaux read a paper commu. 
nicated by Colonel Leake, V. P., ‘On the Discovery of the Temple of Apollo 
Smintheus in the Troad,’ by Capt. Spratt, R.N. In the course of the last autumn 
Capt. Spratt, when employed on the Admiralty survey, landed on the coast of the 
Troad at a spot called Hamaxitia by Strabo, a district forming a triangle at the 
south-western end of that country. The remains of the temple are situated ata 
short distance from the shore, twelve miles south of the ruins of Alexandreia. It 
appears to have been placed on a plateau which connects the ridge on which stands 
the Turkish village of Kulagli with another running parallel to it. The remains 
consist of several large columns lying in all directions within two or three small 
gardens. Some appear to be tx situ, but no more than a few feet of them appeared 
above ground. There were also some massive foundations of the temple near 
them. Near the temple are some ruins of a large building of Roman times, with 
walls formed in part of horizontal courses. Capt. Spratt was fortunate enough to 
find, near the village of Kulagli, a square slab, on which was an inscription com- 
memorating the celebration of games called the Smintheia Pauleia, and belonging, 
from the character of the letters, and the names which occur upon it, to the 
second century of our era. Colonel Leake described also a very curious inserip- 
tion, the original of which has been presented by Capt. Spratt to the University 
of Cambridge, recording the honours that were paid to Cassander, the son of 
Menestheus, by nine nations and twelve cities. This slab was found in the 
neighbourhood of this temple. M. le Vicomte de Rongé gave a most interesting 
account of the excavations made by M. Mariette on the site of the ancient 
Serapeum near Memphis; and stated that, after completely excavating the Alley of 
Sphinxes, he came at length to the portal of the Serapeum itself. Within this 
building he found some gigantic sarcophagi, more than twenty feet long, in which 
Apis had formerly been buried, and containing a series of mummied bulls from 
the reign of Rameses II. to the Ptolemies. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, June 14th, Mr. Hogg read an interesting 
communication from R. Cull, Esq., the secretary of the Ethnological Society, 
upon two objects of antiquity,—a bronze vessel, and a figure of a warrior,— 
which were found in the year 1828, in the Caslyn Hill, near Cembra, in the Tyrol, 
and which are now preserved in the museum at Trent. Each of these monu- 
ments has upon it a well defined Etruscan inscription, which has led to some 
speculations on the origin of the people in whose land the antiquities were disco- 
vered.—Literary Gazette, July 1, 1854. 


Interesting accounts have been received from Mr. Andersson, who, having 
accompanied Mr. Galton in his explorations of South Africa in 1851-1852, has 
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since remained in that country with a view of following up the path of discovery 
from Valfisch Bay (lat. 20 deg. south-western coast) to the far interior. This 
enterprising young traveller has undergone great hardships of many kinds, and 
the following extracts are from a letter to Mr. Galton, dated Cape Town, May 18, 
and communicated by that gentleman to the Royal Geographical Society :—Mr. 
Andersson was successful in reaching the Lake Ngami, from the western coast, 
which, by dead reckoning from Tunobis, corrected by latitude, he places in the 
23rd meridian, From that place he ascended the Teoge River, which runs into 
it, for thirteen days, in which he accomplished 150 miles of distance; but, from 
the strangely serpentine character of its course, he only made sixty miles of 
northing from the lake. He says, ‘the river is very narrow, never, perhaps, 
exceeding forty yards in width, but generally it is very deep. It runs with a 
varying velocity of from two to three miles an hour, and the banks being in most 
instances low, and in some places altogether wanting, the country is often inun- 
dated for miles and miles, presenting to the eye an endless lake, filled up with 
reeds and rushes, and studded with islands covered with a rich and luxuriant 
vegetation.” His information places beyond a doubt the existence of the Biribi 
River, which, rising two or three days’ journey to the west of Lake Ngami, runs 
to the north-west, and, almost beyond doubt, is an affluent of that great stream, 
which runs from east to west, forming, according to Mr. Galton’s discoveries, the 
northern boundary of Ovampo land, From the neighbourhood of Lake Ngami it 
therefore appears practicable to travel by river conveyance to the Atlantic, and 
Dr. Livingston’s late discoveries prove the same fact as regards the Indian Ocean. 
It therefore seems very likely that, with a small break of fifty or sixty miles, 
there is a water communication of large rivers right across Africa, near the 17th 
parallel of south latitude. From Valfisch Bay to Lake Ngami the 7setse Fly does 
not exist, and the country is perfectly healthy. Damara and Namaqua land 
abound in copper ore, and traders from the Cape are already establishing them- 
selves in Valfisch Bay. Mr. Andersson has, with great care, taken very man 
bearings and latitude observations, and his map is daily expected at the Royal 
Geographical Society from General Catheart.—Literary Gazette, Sept. 2, 


The present Jewish population of the Holy City amounts to 5000 souls of the 
Sephardim congregation, 2000 of the Russo-Polish, and 70 of the German Dutch 
congregation. All taxes are paid by the Sephardim, the others being considered 
as strangers, who enjoy the protection of European consuls. Heavy taxes are 
paid for the permission to pray in the sacred localities and ruins, This congre- 
gation has thirty-one synagogues and colleges. The chief rabbi, who must be 
confirmed by the Sultan, is elected by the members of the congregation. At least 
three-fourths of the congregation live upon charity, and the society is deeply in 
debt. This year everything is exceedingly dear, so that the fate of the poor is 
very melancholy. Everywhere one sees pale, emaciated faces. A measure of 
wheat, which formerly cost eight piastres, is not paid for with twenty piastres, 


The soil of Palestine is still, in many places, of remarkable fertility. Quince 
trees are often seen, having on them as many as 400 quinces of large size, and 
vines with not less than 100 bunches of grapes, many of the bunches three feet 
long, and grapes three and a quarter inches in circumference; Indian corn eleven 
feet high, and water-melons of 20, 30, and 40 pounds weight. 


The reported arrival of Dr. Livingston in the province of Angola, after tra- 
versing the interior of Africa from the Cape Colony, seems to mark another 
important step in geographical discovery. In a letter sent to Lord Ellesmere, as 
President of the Geographical Society, Mr. Gabriel, writing on the 15th May, at 
St. Paul de Loando, encloses the following extract from a Portuguese commercial 
agent at Cassange, dated April 18th, 1854:—‘T must not omit to acquaint you 
that I have drawn upon you in favour of Dr. Livingston, a subject of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty, for 100 milreis, in part payment of a small quantity of ivory 
Which I have purchased from him. This gentleman has just arrived here, having 
traversed, with the most insignificant resources, the whole of the interior from the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence he set out on his journey. What he wishes to 
acquire is, not money, but a good name. He is a missionary, and appears to be 
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a man of much erudition, zealously applying himself to the attainment of a know- 
ledge of the geography of the country. In the maps of the interior of Africa he 
will make very great and important disclosures,’ Mr. Gabriel states that Cas- 
sange is about 180 miles from St. Paul de Loando, in an easterly direction, and is 
the seat of a busy trade between the Portuguese and the natives of the interior, 
He has no doubt as to the correctness of the information communicated as to Dr, 
Livingston, the success of whose explorations, we trust, will soon be confirmed,— 
Literary Gazette, August 12. 


Under the title of ‘The University for Wales,’ it has been proposed to unite 
and incorporate the College of St. David’s at Lampeter, the Llandovery Insti- 
tution, the Brecon College, and the various endowed grammar-schools in the 
Principality, and that students from all the above shall be admissible for degrees 
in arts and divinity. The want of a central institution of this description has 
long been felt, and it has often been urged that a strong necessity existed for the 
establishment of a university where Welshmen could receive a large and compre- 
hensive education and good mental training without being obliged to incur heavy 
expenses to obtain them. The idea has been mooted by the Anglo-Welsh clergy- 
men.—Clerical Journal, August 22nd. 


The Cape Town Mail of March 16 contains a letter from Dr. Livingston. At 
one time, in lat. 19 deg. 16 min. §., all his attendants were down with the fever, 
They were then passing through a densely wooded country, in which the axe was 
in constant operation, and Dr. L., for a part of the way, had to drive and euta 
path too, In some places the country was flooded for fifteen miles, and valleys 
appeared like large rivers, with hippopotami in them, For three days they waded 
through the reeds and high grass to obtain a passage into the river Chobe, which 
they reached on the fourth day, embarked on a pontoon, and, after proceeding 
about twenty miles, reached a Makololo village, which Dr. Livingston entered 
riding on the back of a hippopotamus, They received much kind attention at this 
village, but the chief, a lad of eighteen, declined to learn to read, ‘lest it should 
change his heart, and make him content with one wife.” They went up the 
Leamby and Londa rivers in canoes, with six paddlers, who propelled the boats at 
the rate of about forty miles per day. The Londa river is one of great beauty 
and breadth, often being over a mile broad, with islands three or four miles long 
in it; these are covered with sylvan vegetation, the rounded masses of which 
seem to recline on the bosom of the water. The fever, however, spoils all the 
beauty of the scene. Dr. L. says that he has not found a spot that he could pro- 
nounce salubrious, and therefore they must brave their destiny, and surely, he 
argues, they can if the slave-trader does. He met in the interior Arabs from 
Zanzibar, and Portuguese from the farthest trading stations inland on the west. 
He preached in many a spot where the name of Christ was never heard before, 
and for nine weeks was in intimate intercourse with the natives, who treated him 
kindly ; but their conversation, anecdotes, quarrelling, roaring, dancing, singing, 
and murdering have, he says, imparted a greater disgust at heathenism than he 
ever had before, and, in comparison with the southern tribes, a firm belief that 
missionaries effect a great deal more than they are aware of, even when there are 
no conversions. The temperature in the shade in the interior was at 100 degrees, 
and often 90 at nine o’clock at night. Dr. Livingston states that he found there 
some Portuguese trading in ivory. One of them was the first of that nation who 
ever saw the Zambesi river in the centre of the African continent. As he travels, 
Dr. L. will note a copy of his observations, which will probably be published 
hereafter.— Poston Traveller. 

The anniversaries of two of the chief Nonconformist colleges in the neighbour- 
hood of London have been celebrated during the past month. That of the amal- 
gamated colleges at St. John’s Wood, known as New College, under the presidency 
of Dr. John Harris, was simply a business meeting for the presentation of a report 
and the delivery of a brief address by the chairman of the day. According to the 
statement of the council things seem to be in a hopeful, if not thoroughly satisfae- 
tory, condition. The annual meeting of Cheshunt College partook more of the 
character of a festival. Hundreds of people from the metropolis, and elsewhere, 
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found their way, by rail and road, to the College chapel, where discourses were 
delivered by the senior students, and a sermon by the Rev. B. S. Hollis of 
Islington. The service having terminated, the company strolled freely over the 
College gardens and grounds, enjoying and admiring those beauties of nature with 
which the locality is abundantly blessed. At two o’clock some 250 ladies and 
gentlemen found themselvse seated round well-filled tables, under a spacious 
marquee in a meadow, fragrant with the new-mown hay, adjoining the garden. 
The Earl of Roden, who presided, delivered a neat and very suitable address to 
the retiring students, Messrs. Insull, Soden, and French, who were thought to be 
worthy of special honour, and afterwards to the general company. His Lordship 
was followed by Dr. Redford, Mr. E. Ball, M.P., Dr. Archer, Rev. James Sherman, 
Mr. Alderman Challis, the ex-Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Hollis, Dr. Stowell, 
the president, Dr. Stroud, and other gentlemen. ‘The question of ‘unsound 
theology’ was alluded to by several of the speakers in the course of their remarks, 
Mr. Hollis, in his sermon, alleged that German heresies had crept into certain of 
the Dissenting colleges of England; and Dr. Redford went so far as to say that 
the doctrine of the atonement had become an unfashionable thing. Dr. Archer, 
on the contrary, questioned the truth of these representations, and contended that 
gentlemen who brought forward such serious charges should be clear and specific 
in their statements, and be prepared to point both to persons and places. He 
believed that there never was a time when correct doctrine was more general in 
the pulpits of the land than now, and that the students were sound in the faith. 
The proceedings concluded happily.—Christian Journal, August. 


Excavations at Pompeii, which had been interrupted for some time, have 
recently been renewed ; and they have already led to the discovery of a large 


house in wood, the walls of which are ornamented with paintings, and the roof 
with bas reliefs, 


A valuable theological library, consisting of about 4000 volumes, the property 
of the late Dr. Thilo, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle, has been 
purchased for the college at Newhaven in Connecticut. A little while ago the 
College of Rochy, in the state of New York, purchased the theological library of 
Dr, Neander, consisting of about 22,000 volumes, 


We must content ourselves with introducing to the notice of ethnological students 
avoluminous repertory of facts and miscellany of speculations on the types of 
mankind, entitled * Zypes of Mankind ; or, Ethnological Researches based upon Ancient 
Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, Mlustrated by Selections 
from the Inedited Papers of the late Samuel George Morton, M.D. By J. C. Nott, 
M.D., and Professor H. S. Patterson, M.D. Philadelphia.’—The late Dr. Morton, 
President of the Natural History Society of Philadelphia, was a strenuous opponent 
of the theory of the unity of the type of the human race, and believed in the 
original creation of separate types for the leading classes into which mankind are 
divided by ethnologists. Dr. Nott, in supporting Dr. Morton’s views, affirms that 
‘the Jew, the Teuton, Sclavonian, the Mongol, the Australian, the Coast Negro, 
the Hottentot, &c., are distinct species and distinct types,’ not merely varieties of 
the human race. In the following passage the principles of the inquiry as to the 
unity or diversity of the original species of animals are stated, as understood by the 
naturalists of this Philadelphic school :— 

‘Another question of much interest to our present investigation is—Have all 
the individuals of each species: of animals, plants, &c., descended from a single 
pair? Were it not for the supposed scientific authority of Genesis to this effect, 
the idea of community of origin would hardly have occurred to any reflecting 
mind, because it involves insuperable difficulties; and science can perceive no 
reason why the Creator should have adopted any such plan, Is it reasonable to 
suppose that the Almighty would have created one seed of grass, one acorn, one 
pur of locusts, of bees, of wild pigeons, of herrings, of buffaloes, as the only 
starting-point of these almost ubiquitous species? The instincts and habits of 
auimals differ widely. Some are solitary, except at certain seasons; some go in 
pairs; others in herds or shoals. The idea of a pair of bees, locusts, herrings, 
buffaloes, is as contrary to the nature and habits of these creatures, as it is repug- 
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nant to the nature of oaks, pines, birches, &c., to grow singly, and to form forests 
in their isolation, In some species males—in others, females predominate; and in 
many it would be easy to show, that, if the present order of things were reversed, 
the species could not be preserved—locusts and bees, for example: the former 
appear in myriads, and by far the greater number of those produced are destroyed; 
and though they have existed for ages, a naturalist cannot see that they have 
increased, nor can he conceive how one pair could continue the species, considering 
the number of adverse chances. As regards bees, it is natural to have but one 
female for a whole hive, to whom many males are devoted, besides a large number 
of drones, Again, Agassiz gives this striking illustration:—‘“‘ There are animals 
which are impelled by nature to feed on other animals. Was the first pair of lions 
to abstain from food until the gazelles and other antelopes had multiplied suffi- 
ciently to preserve their races from the persecution of these ferocious beasts?” So 
with other carnivorous animals, birds, fishes, and reptiles. We now behold all their 
various species scattered through land and water in harmonious proportions. Thus 
they may continue for ages tocome. Hybridity has been considered a test for species; 
but, when we come to this theme, it shall be proven that, in many instances what 
have been called varieties are really distinct species: hence, that hybridity is no test, 
All varieties of dogs and wolves, for example, are prolific inter se ; yet we shall prove 
that many of them are specifically distinct, that is, descended from different primi- 
tive stocks at distant points of the globe. Agassiz has beautifully illustrated the 
fact by the natural history of lions. These animals present very marked varieties, 
extending over immense regions of country. They occupy nearly the whole con- 
tinent of Africa, a great part of Southern Asia, as, formerly, Asia Minor and 
Greece. Over this vast tract of country several varieties of lions are found, 
differing materially in their physical characters: these varieties also are placed 
remotely from each other, and each one is surrounded by entirely distinct Faune 
and Flore: natural facts confirming the idea of totally distinct zoological pro- 
vinees, It will readily be conceded by naturalists, that all the animals found in 
such a province, and nowhere else, must have been therein created ; and although 
lions may possess in common that assemblage of characters which has been con- 
strued into evidence of community of species, yet it by no means necessitates com- 
munity of origin. The same question here arises as in considering the varieties of 
mankind, with regard to the definition of the term species. We hold that a variety 
which is permanent, and which resists, without change, all known external causes, 
must be regarded as a primitive species—else no criteria exist by which science can 
be governed in Natural History. Monkeys afford another admirable illustration, and 
are doubly interesting from the fact of their near approach to the human family,’ 
According to Dr, Nott, ‘it is now generally conceded that there exist no data 
by which we can approximate the date of man’s first appearance upon earth ; and, 
for aught we yet know, it may be thousands or millions of years beyond our 
reach.” Except in connection with some philological speculations suggested by 
the first discoveries of Egyptian antiquities, the errors of which have been cor- 
rected by more recent researches both in Assyrian and Egyptian archeology, there 
is no question among scientific men in Europe about the very recent appearance of 
man in the geological history of the world. But apart from the topics open to 
controversy, the editors of Dr. Morton’s papers have collected a large mass of 
miscellaneous matter of much interest to ethnologists. An article, by Professor 
Agassiz, on the relation of the types of mankind to particular faune or provinces 
of animal life, adds to the value of the volume. A memoir of Dr, Morton, by Dr. 
Henry Patterson, of Pennsylvania, and a supplemental disquisition on the biblical 
views of the question of races, and other papers by Mr. Gliddon, form part of the 
contents of the work, which is copiously illustrated with woodcuts,— Lit. Gazette, 
July 8, 1854. 
The following interesting letter has lately been received from the Holy City :— 
* Jerusalem, July 27, 1864. 
‘My pear Sir,—I am at this moment employing your money in taking a house 
as a refuge for Jews persecuted by their friends on suspicion of Chistes I 
propose giving a room in this house to our valuable catechist, Stern, whose fidelity 
I can rely on, to watch the conduct of any who make professions of Christianity, 
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while he diligently sows the Word of God amongst them. Such a refuge becomes 
more necessary since I wrote to you, from circumstances which have since taken 
place. There has lately come to Jerusalem a Mr. Cohen, as agent of Messrs. Roths- 
child and Montefiore, and other wealthy European Jews, who have been stirred up by 
the exertions of Protestants in England to relieve the distress of the Jewish popu- 
lation here, to take this matter into their own hands. About a fortnight since, I 
heard this Mr. Cohen (in company with Brother ) address the Jews in the 
Spanish synagogue, and I enclose a copy of some notes made by Brother —— and 
myself, immediately upon leaving the synagogue, which I think may interest you. 
They show plainly (in connection with other proceedings now going on in Jeru- 
salem) that the Jews have no idea of works of disinterested love towards them on 
the part of Christians; they take it for granted that the hospital, Miss Cooper’s 
industrial female school, &c., are all but so many ways of bribing the Jews to 
apostation ; they are sents not aware of the complacency wherewith we 
regard these efforts of European Jews to assist their poor brethren here, for either 
they will bond jide perform all that they now promise, to make them wholly inde- 
pendent of Protestants, or they will not perform it; if they do not fulfil their 
promises, impressions favourable to our motives will be strengthened on the part 
of the many Jews who already resent the tone now adopted towards us (7. ¢., last 
Saturday a ‘‘curse’’ was issued against any one who should even visit us for the 
purpose of saying “‘ peace ;” in the hospital it was said “ the Jews were fed with 
carrion or torn careases,” although great care is taken that the food there be such 
as Rabbinical Jews may eat lawfully, &c.); or if, on the other hand, the million- 
aires of Europe do henceforth take upon themselves the burden of Jewish povert 
in Jerusalem, the hearts and hands of believers will be set more at liberty to think 
of the spiritual poverty and misery of this people, and to work and pray accord- 
ingly, so that in either case we are likely to be the gainers, that is ultimately, when 
the present excitement against us is passed over. Mr. Cohen is beginning his 
measure with spirit. Yesterday he inaugurated a Jewish hospital, having already 
obtained alarge house for that purpose, and at present the Jews are carrying 
themselves very high. Miss Cooper’s industrial school is nearly emptied, patients 
are leaving the hospital, &c., but is this by compulsion on the part of the 
authorities rather than their own choice? the bulk of the Jews here have learned 
to repose more confidence in the kindness and skill of Protestants than in their 
own people. ‘The distress amongst them is enough, probably, to absorb all that 
can be done for them whether by their brethren or by us; and there is but 
little doubt that when this Mr. Cohen is gone, the women will return to their work 
and the patients to the hospital, I think I mentioned having begun preaching in 
our church on Sunday morning in Judwo-Spanish, Jews began to attend, and I 
began to think “ the Lord is giving me the opening I have prayed for,” but behold! 
last Sunday two Rabbis stood by the little door of the churehyard, and turned 
back every Jew who sought to enter; for the present this door is closed. I send 
youa copy of notes made by Mr. and myself, and Mr. Cohen’s address to the 
Jews, spoken in the Sephardim synagogue, July 15th, 1854 :— 

*“ My brethren of the House of Israel,—I propose to speak to you, in the first 
place, in that holy tongue wherein God once spake’ to our fathers upon Mount 
Sinai, in which all the holy prophets have delivered their prophecies, and in which 
our oral traditions are delivered to us. As I proceed 1 propose to translate my 
remarks into the German, Spanish, Italian, and Arabic languages, in order that I 
my be understood not by the learned men only, but also by the women and 
children,”’ 

‘Mr. Cohen then repeated the above in the four languages mentioned, and so 
with every subsequent clause of his address :—‘ Many of you may be ready to ask, 
Who are you? where do you come from? and what do you dohere? I belong, 
brethren, to the family of Aaron, the high priest, ‘ who followed after peace,’ and 
you are all children of Abraham, who are ‘ merciful, modest, and benevolent’ 
(Talmudic); your brethren in Europe have heard of the distress which you are 
suffering here in Jerusalem, their hearts are moved to assist you, and I am come 
from them to communicate to you the joyful tidings.” 

‘Mr.Cohen then read Zech, i. 16,17—“God created the world and all that 
therein is, the light and the darkness, the trees and herbs, the beasts, and every- 
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thing that lives ; He is also the creator of all men, and they are all his children, 
but Israel is his first-born, or like as a king who hasa vast army of soldiers choogeg 
out of them the best to be his own bodyguard, so has God chosen Israel ; our wise 
men have said, it was a great thing that God created man in his own image, but a 
still greater thing that He revealed to Israel the fact that man ,was so created.” 

‘ « Hospital—1. Now man is made of a soul and a body: his soul is the image 
of God, but the body has a great influence upon the soul, so that when the body ig 
sick, the soul is incapable of serving him, or of studying the law: we intend, 
therefore, to establish in Jerusalem an hospital, where the sick may have gratu- 
itous medical attendance and nursing. We, I say! your own brethren ! will do 
this! that you may not be compelled to seek those things from strangers, who 
speak another language! to go where the Jew hears things which no Jew ought 
to hear, and eats food which no Jew ought to eat; and in cases where the phy- 
sician cannot avail, and God (the Great Physician) has appointed the Israelite to 
die, let him at least be where he can hear in his dying moments the words, ‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord!’ 

‘N.B.—The last words were spoken with much emotion; it is the practice of 
the Jews here (and everywhere) to shout these words around the dying beds of 
their brethren: it is intended as a sort of protest against Christianity, and, of 
course, they have the liberty, and exercise it, of doing this in the case of Jews 
dying in the English hospital. 

«© Zoan Fund.—2, Our wise men have said, ‘the daily provision for mankind is 
as great a wonder as the division of the Red Sea;’ how so? ‘ When Israel came 
out of Egypt, Pharaoh and his host pursued them, and by dividing the sea (through 
which Israel passed safely) God that day preserved the existence of the nation,’ 
Now, when a man rises inthe morning, not knowing where to find food for his 
wife and children, and God provides them sustenance, he preserves the existence 
of a family, and thus does the same for an individual which was once done fora 
nation. You are here in great want, such as God alone can remove, but your 
brethren will do something, and exercise wisdom in the mode of doing it. Ifa 
sum be sent for mere distribution, it is gone in a few weeks, and the want is as 
bad as ever. We want to do something permanent; therefore Baron Rothschild, 
of Frankfort, has sent 100,000°piastres (1000/.), as a loan-fund, to be lent without 
interest, in sums from 100 to 80 piastres, to respectable Jews, repaying the prin- 
cipal by small weekly instalments. 

‘ “ Apprenticing Boys, §c.—3. We have seen in Jerusalem a great number of boys 
running about without occupation; we wish to find employment for these; all 
have not gifts to become Rabbis and Talmudists, and even if they had, our wise 
men have said that ‘ study without a trade must cease.’ I would remind you of 
the examples of R. Johannan, the shoemaker, and others: we intend to place these 
boys with Jewish tradesmen to learn trades, and also to provide that they have 
daily instructions by teachers understanding Hebrew, &c., in the Holy Scripture, 
the Haphtorah, in the Talmud, besides the service of the Sabbath, &e. 

©“ Industrial School for Girls, §c.—4. We wish, however, also to do something 
for the girls as well as the boys; that they may be taught sewing, knitting, and 
other things needful for the duties of wives and mothers. Proper persons will be 
provided to teach these, and also to make them acquainted with the history of 
their own people. Our mothers—Sarah, Rebecca, Rachael, Deborah, Huldah— 
were not women who did nothing or knew nothing, and it is a shame that the 
daughters of Israel should go to learn of strangers, when they hear things which 
they ought not, and when they are in danger of being deceived and led away, s0 
as to multiply a race of strangers rather than of Israelites: ‘For all people will 
walk,’ &c. (Micah iv. 5.) 

*« Lying-in Women.—Madame Rothschild, of Paris, has made arrangements to 
provide suitable clothing, linen, &c., for these cases, and also assistance for pro- 
curing nourishment for mother (from 20 to 60 piastres), 

‘ “ Bread.—Lastly, to provide for the extremest want of the poorest, distri- 
butions of bread will be made twice every week. 

«* As Jerusalem has been destroyed by the hands of men, the hands of men 
must rebuild it, and God grant that this may be done so effectually that ‘as ye 
have been a curse amongst the nations ye may become a blessing.’ ”— Standard. 
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The Red Sea is the most remarkable estuary on the surface of the globe; it is 
1280 miles in length, with a maximum breadth of nearly 200 miles, a circuit of 
4020 miles, and an area of 108,154 miles; its cubic contents are probably about 
800,006 miles; its greatest depth is 400 fathoms. The main depth of its axis is 
about 150 fathoms for about 10 miles along mid-channel. The neap-tides at 
Aden, Ras Mohammed, and Suez, are about 5 feet; the spring is about 7 feet; 
and the rise in the upper end of the sea, by a continued south wind, is about 
4feet. The temperature and saltness of the Red Sea is almost the same as that 
of the ocean. The evaporation over its surface amounts to about 8 feet annually, 
which seems to be provided for by a strong inward current from the Indian 
Ocean ; a lower current of the water thus concentrated flowing out again through 
the Gulf of Aden, sweeping around by Scinde, and so southward, till diluted by 
deluges of rain from the western shores of India. Crossing again to Africa, it 
flows northward, and returns to the place whence it came to give off fresh supplies 
of vapour to the rainless districts around. The Red Sea is walled in by vast 
chains of mountains, which, from the eleventh to the sixteenth parallel, and from 
Aden to 200 miles into Abyssinia, are volcanic, affording a volcanic field of about 
10,000 square miles in area, probably the third largest in the world, a portion of 
which is still active. Gilbelteer has been smoking constantly for the past century, 
and a violent eruption occurred in the Zebaz Islands in 1846. From lat. 16° to 
lat, 30° the rocks seem mostly to belong to the vasti nummultic formation, which 
has been traced from Burmah to the Bay of Biscay in one continuous sheet around 
nearly one-third of the globe. All around the shores of the Red Sea are evidences 
of a submergence and re-emergence of the land, and probably a recent geological 
period. The volcano of Aden contains an old sea-beach in its crater. The 
Isthmus of Suez consisted of gravel and shells, the latter being identical with 
those now found in the seas adjoining; and there is reason to suppose that this 
part of the shore has risen from six to ten feet within the last three thousand 
years, Mr. Robert Stephenson has proved, by survey, that the level of the waters 
of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea is the same, and to all appearance the 
bitter lakes on the isthmus have at one time formed a portion of the sea, though 
the surface of the waters is now fifty feet below its level. The Gulf of Akaba 
differs remarkably in its characteristics from that of Suez, from which it is 
separated by the Isthmus of Sinai. The wadi-Araba, or valley stretching from 
the Gulf of Akaba toward the Dead Sea, appears in part to be an old sea-beach, 
deeply grooved by torrents; but, however interesting to the geographer, very 
little is known of it. The summit-level has been placed, in the Transactions of 
this society for 1846, at 485 feet; but from the paper by Captain William Allen, 
of the Royal Navy, in the 25rd volume, it is evident that nothing certain is known 
either about the position or altitude of its summit. From Akaba to the Dead Sea 
isa distance of about 105 miles, the surface of the latter being 1,350 feet below 
that of the Mediterranean; and we are altogether ignorant of the extent of the 
boundaries of this extraordinary depression.—VFrom Dr. G. Buist’s paper on the 
Physical Geography of the Red Sea, 


Cuneiform Inscriptions in the British Museum.—During a recent visit to Lon- 
don, Dr. E. Hincks examined many of the terra cotta tablets with cuneiform 
inscriptions. His report (Literary Gazette, August 3rd) is as follows :— 

‘T examined about 150 tablets, which have been numbered for reference, and of 
which photograph copies have been made. A few of these—I did not count how 
many, but suppose about a tenth—are in the Babylonian character, similar to that 
on the Contracts published by Grotefend in the first four volumes of the “ Zeit- 
sehrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes.” The remainder are in the ordinary 
Assyrian character, which differs from the Babylonian something more than our 
italic character differs from the Roman, but not as much as it differs from the 
German, The Babylonian tablets mostly belong to a class of which there may 
be from 20 to 30 in the 150 that have been photographed. At the head of each 
of these there is an introductory formula, containing the name of some private 
individual, which varies in the different tablets, who invokes blessings on ‘the 
king my lord” from different deities, as Nabyu and Marduk, or Assur, Shamas 
and Marduk. The former are named on Babylonian, the latter on Assyrian 
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tablets. Not finding, on a cursory inspection of these tablets, that they contain 
either king’s name or date, and believing them to relate to the affairs of private 
individuals, I put them aside as of less interest than others. I do not doubt, 
however, that they contain matter which would repay the person who should 
have leisure and opportunity to study them. 

‘ Of the remaining inscriptions almost all are more or less mutilated. This is 
deeply to be regretted. We may hope, however, that an examination of the 
remaining tablets in the Museum collection (of which I understand there are 
above 800) will bring out fragments which can be connected with those that have 
been numbered and photographed. Among these I found a fragment of an his- 
torical document, relating to the war of Assur-yuchura-bal against the Elymeans 
(K. 30). It contains the same text, or at any rate refers to the same events, as 
the fragments of cylinders which I mentioned in my Report to the Trustees. 
Another fragment relates to the marches of Tuklat-bal-itsri (Tiglath Pileser) the 
Second, the commencement of whose reign, which probably lasted above forty 
years, was about 770 B.c., and also, it would seem, to those of some of his prede- 
cessors. It contains the conclusions of about ninety consecutive lines, the begin- 
ning and ending of the inscription being altogether wanting, and the beginnings 
of all the lines that remain. In its present state it affords some geographical 
information, but if the remaining portions could be recovered it would be of 
immense value as an historical document. 

‘Several tablets relate to the calendar, and from these I have ascertained what 
has surprised me not a little. Notwithstanding the reference made by Ptolemy 
of the eclipses observed at Babylon to the months of a wandering year, resembling 
that of the Egyptians ; (the correctness of which reference 1 had supposed to be 
established by my observing, that in more than one instance there were thirty 
days assigned to consecutive Assyrian months ;) I have now obtained positive 
proof that the Assyrians used a lunar year, consisting of twelve or thirteen 
months, each of which contained nominally thirty days. Of course, every sixty- 
third or sixty-fourth day in the calendar was omitted, in the same manner as it 
was in the Grecian calendars of Meton and Calippus. I found in a sort of calen- 
dar that the first day of the month was called the arakh, or ‘* new moon,” as well 
as the month itself; I found that the thirteenth month, which I had supposed to 
consist of the five epayomene, had as many days as that which preceded it ; and, 
lastly, I found a tablet (K. 90) which contained an estimate of the magnitude of 
the illuminated portion of the lunar disk on each of the thirty days of the month. 
This is not very creditable to the mathematical knowledge of the Assyrians ; but 
it is a sufficiently close approximation to leave no doubt as to what was intended. 
On the first day they estimated that five parts were visible out of the 240 into 
which they divided the disk. On the second day they doubled this, counting ten 
parts. In like manner they counted twenty on the third day, forty on the fourth, 
and eighty on the fifth. They then substituted an arithmetical for a geometrical 
series, adding sixteen parts each day till the fifteenth, when the whole 240 were 
visible. They took sixteen parts away on each of the next ten days, so that they 
had eighty parts, or one-third of the disk, visible on the 25th day. The latter 
part of the inscription is injured, so that I cannot be very positive. I believe, 
however, that they halved what was visible on each of the next four days, so as to 
have five on the 29th as well as on the first, the thirtieth day being altogether dark. 

‘I have very little doubt that the Assyrian year began with the new moon 
which followed, or which was nearest to, the vernal equinox. This appears from 
the second month being that which corresponded to the Persian Thuravahara, a 
name which, as Benfey has pointed out, signifies “ the heat of spring ;” while the 
ninth month was that which corresponded to the Persian Atriyadiya, a name 
which seems to signify “the commencement of fire,’ indicating the first month 
of the winter. In confirmation of this, I observe that the character for this ninth 
month is phonetically kan, and that the Syrian Kanun is the third month from 
the autumnal equinox ; also that Ab is the fifth month from the vernal equinox 
in Hebrew and Syrian, and that one phonetic value of the Assyrian character for 
the fifth month is ab. The dates of the commencements of the different cam- 
paigns, which are given in the Nimrid annals, appear to me also to agree with 
this date of the commencement of the year better than with any other. 
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‘With respect to the position of the intercalary month, it is curious that while 
more than oue tablet places it at the end of the year, that is, before the vernal 
equinox, which was its place in the Syrian and Hebrew year, it is distinctly 

laced in K. 160, at the end of the sixth month. It is probable that a change 
took place in the calendar between the making of the earlier and the later chro- 
nological tablets. Itis not easy, however, to say which was the earlier. The 
law of the intercalation, and the precise rule for omitting days in the alternate 
months, remain to be ascertained. 

‘I mentioned in my Report that the Syllabarium, Mr. Layard’s copy of which 
first indicated the nature of such a document, had not been found. I am happy 
to say that it has been met with since, and that it appears in this series as K. 62. 
Another Syllabarium which I had not seen before is also numbered as K. 110. 
Both of these are inscribed on both sides. The other Syllabarium, which I met 
with in the spring of 1853, is K. 144. It is inscribed on one side only. These 
three fragments belong to three different Syllabariums, so that it is more than 
ever desirable to obtain the deficient portions. A very large number of values is, 
however, determined from the fragments which we already possess. 

‘There are other inscriptions of a philological or lexicographical character 
which possess much interest for me, but with which I will not trouble the public. 
Some inscriptions are in praise of different deities, and some appear to be poetical. 
I will only notice the conclusions of some of the inscriptions, as bearing on the 
royal succession after Esarhaddon. Many of the tablets, of which the conclusion 
is preserved, after the hymns, or whatever they may be, that they contain, pre- 
sent to us a formula, which consists of a sort of title, indicating the contents of 
the main part of the inscription ; some connecting words, which vary in different 
tablets, and which appear to me to indicate the compartment in the royal library 
where the tablet was to be placed ; and then “the palace of Assur-bani-bal, the 
great king, the powerful king, the king of the provinces, the king of Assyria ;” 
with the addition of a number of fanciful titles, varying on different tablets, such 
as “who looks for help to Assur and Nina,” “ whose ears Nabyu and Urmitu 
have opened wide.” By the multiplying of titles of this sort, and by leaving 
wide intervals between the words, the writer of the tablet contrived to fill up 
even avery large space, should such remain vacant at the close of the regular 
inscription. There are other tablets in which a similar large space remains after 
the regular inscription, but it appears for the most part blank, the following 
words being alone legible: “Tbe property of Assur-yuchura-bal, the king of the 
provinces, the king of Assyria.” These words are incised after the tablet was 
burned, and, as it appears to me, on a surface which had been smoothed to 
receive them. Comparing what I observed in this instance with what I have 
observed on several well-known Egyptian monuments, I have no doubt that 
where this name now occurs there were formerly the name and titles of Assur- 
bani-bal, as they now appear on K. 131 or K. 155, These were inscribed before 
the tablet was baked. Afterwards, Assur-yuchura-bal, having made himself 
master of the palace, caused the name and titles of his predecessor to be scraped 
away, and had his own name incised on the surface so left smooth. 

‘The name of Assur-bani-bal does not appear in Mr. Layard’s list of kings of 
Assyria; nor am I aware that Colonel Rawlinson has noticed him as distinct 
from his successor in any of his publications. We know that this successor 
(whom I formerly called Assur-akh-bal, but now Assur-yuchura-bal)* was the son 
of Esarhaddon, and it becomes a question of some interest who his predecessor 
was. He does not give his genealogy on any of these tablets, nor elsewhere, so 
faras 1 know; but I think there can be no doubt that he was a son of Esar- 
haddon, and that he and Assur-yuchura-bal reigned at the same time in different 
portions of the empire, the former possessing Nineveh in the first instance, and 
being succeeded there by the latter. If it were not for the defacement of the 








e ‘The monogram which represents the second element in the name, as it is written on the sculp- 
tures in the British Museum representing the conquest of Elymais ; and on these tablets is one which 
is used in no other proper name that I am aware of, except that of the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
where it represents the last syllable Yuchur. In the present name it ought perhaps to be read as a 
participle rather than as an aorist, judging from the analogy of Assur-bani-bal, of which the second 
element is written phonetically in K. 131,’ 
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one name, and the substitution of the other, and that in a manner which is eyj- 
dently disrespectful, I should have not questioned the identity of the two kings; 
and some may think it unreasonable for me to do so even now, inasmuch as it is 
certain that both kings claimed the glory of the conquest of Elymais, which must 
have happened, according to my view of the matter, while Assur-bani-bal was 
reigning at Nineveh, and Assur-yuchura-bal in some other part of the empire, 
It is possible that the latter may have carried on the war in person ; but it seems 
to me more likely, that having dethroned his brother, and wishing himself to be 
considered as the immediate successor of his father, he caused himself to be 
represented as gaining victories, which were in reality those of his brother, or of 
his brother’s generals. I incline to think that the king who is commemorated on 
the very remarkable stone in the possession of Lord Aberdeen, and who there 
calls himself ruler of Babylon (which neither Assur-bani-bal nor Assur-yuchura- 
bal ever does), was a third son of Esarhaddon, and that Babylon was separated 
from Assyria on the death of Esarhaddon, in 667 B.c. The Saosdukhin of Pto- 
lemy’s Canon seems a possible corruption of Shamas-akh-iddan ; but it is not easy 
to derive it from any name beginning with Assur. The order of succession, 
however, and the length of the different reigns between 667 B.c. and 625 B.c., 
when Nineveh was taken by the Medes and Babylonians, is now, and is likely 
to remain, very obscure. The most likely way of clearing it up would be, I 
think, the collection of tablets with dates in regnal years, similar to those of 
which I gave a list in my Report (Literary Gazette, 22nd April, p. 375), 
The date of the capture of Nineveh appears to me quite certain; and of course 
I hold that Herodotus committed a gross blunder, either in placing the Lydian 
war before the capture of Nineveh, or in identifying the eclipse which termi- 
nated that war with the eclipse which Thales foretold. As to the Scythian 
conquest, it must have occurred about the middle of the interval of forty-two 
years that I have mentioned; but no allusion to it has been met with on the 
monuments, nor do I think that any is to be expected. The Assyrian kings 
carefully recorded their successes ; but as to their reverses, they were as care- 
fully silent.’ 


The Israelite, a weekly religious jonrnal published at Cincinnati, U.S., of Aug, 
12, 1854, copies an article from the New York Tribune, containing the following 
information in regard to agriculture in Palestine :— 

‘Tn no part of the civilized world, where a productive soil abounds, is the con- 
dition of agriculture at a lower ebb than in the country about Jerusalem, This 
city is largely inhabited by Jews, many of whom are pensioners of their brethren 
in all the rest of the world. They are miserably poor, indolent, and without 
employment. The country round about is in possession of the Arabs, who hate 
the Christians much, and the Jews more. The Arabs are the worst farmers in the 
world. Their implements of husbandry are so rude and primitive, that a sample 
of them would surprise even a cotton-planter of South Carolina. It is supposed by 
many that the lands of Palestine are generally of the poorest character for the 
purposes of the husbandman. Nothing could be farther from the truth, The 
country possesses a great diversity of climate, owing to the variation in elevation. 
The Valley of the Jordan, at the level of the Dead Sea, is 1312 feet below the 
Mediterranean, while the Mountain of Lebanon rises above the line of perpetual 
snow, which is 9300 feet above the sea; so that there is eternal winter, while the 
Valley of the Jordan is a perpetual tropical climate, and between these variations 
of altitude there are all the varieties of productions of the temperate zones. The 
soil is generally a calcareous, light-coloured loam in the interior, particularly near 
Jerusalem ; and near the sea-shore it is of a dark red loam ; and on the plains of 
Sharon very productive, yielding three crops a year of such things as will ripen 
within that space. The soil produces good wheat, and corn, oats, potatoes, &c., 
about equal to the average crops of Connecticut. Cotton has been produced here 
in quality and product per acre equal to the best upland plantations in this country. 
Fruit of various kinds grows to great perfection ; the grapes, in particular, are very 
superior ; while peaches, pomegranates, apricots, plums, olives, figs, oranges, and 
melons are rich and abundant. Altogether, the climate and soil, and the productions, 
make it a most desirable country for a residence, The rich lands near Jaffa can be 
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bought for a sum equal to about six or eight dollars an English acre. To all this 
there is a drawback, which has heretofore deterred settlers from seeking a home 
there, who know how to appreciate and cultivate such a soil, and make the pro- 
ductions profitable, and homes in such a climate pleasant and beautiful. The 
country is in possession of the Arabs, who in point of civilization are but a small 
remove above the wild Indians of this continent. Two years ago an effort was 
made to ameliorate the condition of the inhabitants of Palestine. Seven Americans, 
with improved ploughs and other tools, and American seeds, located upon a piece 
of land seven miles from Jerusalem, one mile from Bethlehem, and made pre- 
parations for farming after the American system. Their location was in the valley 
of Artos, upon the very site of one of the gardens of Solomon. ‘Their friends in 
the city were much opposed to their going out there to reside, urging them, if they 
were determined to try to cultivate the soil, to keep their residence within the city, 
for fear of the Arabs. This did not suit their plans, and they took up their resi- 
dence upon the land, and commenced operations, ploughing deep with one of our 
best ploughs, harrowing with an iron-toothed harrow, such as was never seen there 
before, and planting corn, potatoes, beans, peas, oats, barley, wheat, and all sorts 
of garden vegetables ; in short, making a perfect American farm, The operations, 
instead of exciting the jealousy of the Arabs, aroused them to a state of surprise, 
and the news of what the Americans at Solomon’s garden were doing, and what 
wonderful tools they were using, and how peaceable and quiet they were, never 
saying anything about their religion, flew on the wings of the wind, and visitors 
came to look and wonder from far and near. The operations of the carpenter and 
blacksmith were not among the least sources of wonder. The rapid manner in 
which he heated his iron, and hammered it into just such shape as he desired, was 
beyond the comprehension of this simple-minded people.’ 


From the same journal (the No. for August 18) we extract the following:— 

§ Jews and Agriculture —Concerning the statement that there are about 17,000 
Israelites in the United States, and among all not one is engaged in agriculture, 
we reply, that if there be none who till the soil with their own hands, there are 
certainly many who own land and oversee its cultivation, One of the greatest 
planters in Kentucky, Mr. Benjamin Gratz, an old personal friend of the late 
Henry Clay, is an Israelite ; while in South Carolina, Georgia, and other states, 
there are many of that ancient faith extensively engaged in agriculture. Hon. M. 
Benjamin, of Louisiana, is also extensively engaged in sugar planting, and has 
written a standard essay upon the culture and chemistry of that staple.—V. Y. Sun,’ 

‘We have to add to this, that there are many Jews engaged in farming. We could 
mention several names, as Uriah Levy, owner of Monticello (Jefferson’s homestead) ; 
B, Behrend, of Narrowsburg, N. Y.; J. Kaffenberg, of Bethlehemtown, N. Y. ; 
Dr. Rodrigos, of Charleston, 8. C., and many others. The numeral statement of 
17,000 Jews in the United States is also a considerable mistake. There are in the 
United States forty-two synagogues, and more than double that number of congre- 
gations who have not yet built. There are about 100,000 Jews in the United States. 
The census of 1850 contains more mistakes besides this. 17,000 Jewish families 
might be something approaching truth. The erroneous statement as to our having 
no agriculturists among us has been paraded in the columns of several papers as a 
stigma ; few took the trouble to ascertain its truth ; and the inference, of course, 
was unfavourable to our people in a land, where the culture of the soil is viewed 
as honourable, as in the United States. Why there are so few of us following 
agriculture, compared with other callings, can be easily explained. A large ma- 
jority of the Israelites of the United States are from continental Europe, where, 
debarred from following the avocations and professions of their choice, and hunted 
about from place to place, self-preservation has compelled them to adopt commerce 
as their almost universal means to gain a livelihood. Emigrants to this country 
could not at once shake off the etfects of education; and being in most cases 
unacquainted with the English language, they naturally and properly selected that 
calling to which they thought themselves best adapted. For this they should 
Teceive the commendations of their fellow-citizens; and we will show why. 
Emigrants are generally poor, the Jew not excepted. How many foreigners become 
from the moment they land in this country burthens on the public, let our poor- 
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house records show; but they also show that the thrift, the industry, the perse- 
verance, and untiring energy of the Hebrew race, has made them prosper so much 
that there are none of them paupers. Without attempting to lessen the benefits of 
farming, we must also assert that commerce is as requisite to develope the resources 
of our country as agriculture.’ 





ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Bohn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Library,’ the first volume is given of the ‘ Works of 
Philo-Judeus,’ translated from the Greek by C. D. Yonge, B.A. This volume 
contains a number of the Alexandrian Platonist’s miscellaneous treatises on the 
Mosaic cosmogony and the early biblical records of the Jews. Mr. Yonge pro- 
fesses to follow chiefly the text of Mangey, which was printed in two volumes folio 
in 1742, subsequently reprinted at Erlangen in 1820; and in eight volumes octavo, 
at Leipsic, 1828-1830, under the care of Pfeiffer. 


The Burney prize for the best English essay on ‘ Faith in Natural and Revealed 
Religion is necessary for the Purification and Perfectibility of Man,’ has been 
adjudged to Thomas Wade Powell, B.A., St. John’s College. 


For students of Oriental literature, a very acceptable work has appeared in 
* A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts in the Arabic and Persian 
Languages in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ by William H. Morley, 
(John W. Parker and Son). General notices are given of each history, with short 
accounts of the author where procurable; details being added regarding particular 
manuscripts, as to their external form and condition, as well as their subjects and 
contents. ‘There are a hundred and sixty-three volumes described, many of them 
of much rarity and value. An index is appended of names of works, and also of 
names of authors. The Catalogue is printed by order of the Council of the Asiatic 
Society, who have thereby rendered good service to students of Eastern history and 
literature. Mr. Morley has performed his work with much judgment and ability; 
and we lay aside his book among our manuals of reference with a wish that similar 
catalogues could be prepared of some of the other public libraries of Europe, where 
important and valuable manuscripts are lying unknown, and useless to the student 
or historiographer. 


* The Recent Insurrections in China.—Chinese Works in relation thereto.— From an 
article in ‘‘ Le Moniteur Universel,” of Paris, we gather the following facts which 
relate to the revolution in China, and which are apparently worthy of consideration. 
The Imperial Library of Paris has recently been enriched with thirteen Chinese 
brochures, printed at Nanking, by order of Thai-ping-Wang (literally, King of Uni- 
versal Peace), the chief of the insurgents in the Chinese empire. At the request 
of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Stanisla Julien, Associate Conser- 
vateur of the Library, has analyzed these brochures in a work which will throw 
much light upon the character of the religious and political movement which has 
been in progress for some time past in the Celestial Empire. It is well known 
that one of the circumstances which has embarrassed those who early watched 
this revolution, was a strange blending of the doctrines of Christianity with the 
pretended divine mission of Thai-ping-Wang to provoke the people against the 
reigning dynasty. This fact is placed above doubt by these publications. A list, 
inserted in one of these brochures, includes the Old and New Testaments, calling 
them sacred books; another contains the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue 
of Moses, which are mentioned as having been given by God upon Mount Sinai, 
and which are accompanied by a commentary and by forms of prayer. In a third 
book there is an account of the creation of heaven and of earth ; of the deluge of 
forty days and forty nights; of the journey of the Israelites from Egypt; of the 
sending of the Saviour, Jesus; of his incarnation in the kingdom of Judea, and of 
his sufferings for the atonement of the sins of man. The authors of this résumé 
pass, without any other transition, to the present age. They announce that in the 
year Tingtcheou (1837) the sacred and supreme Emperor (God) sent a messenger, 
who appeared before Thai-ping-Wang, and made him mount to heaven, whence 
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he was sent back to earth in order to exterminate the demons (the Tartar soldiers), 
and to save the people. They add, that in the third month of the year Meou-chin 
(1848) God himself descended among men, exhibiting innumerable proofs of his 
power; and that in the ninth month of the same year Jesus appeared in his turn, 
and exterminated in a great battle an immense number of demons, In other 
brochures the decrees are given which this remarkable pretender, Thai-ping-Wang, 
has issued for the government of his followers, his regulations for the army, and 
his commands in regard to the etiquette of his court. Two others of these small 
volumes are intended for the use of schools, and are filled with brief moral lessons.’ 
—Norten’s Literary Gazette, Aug. 1, 1854, 


The Rev. F. Field, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, is preparing a 
new edition of the Septuagint, based upon the ‘ Codex Alexandrinus,’ but follow- 
ing the arrangement of the Hebrew original, and thus agreeing strictly with our 
owncanon, The foreign translation committee of the Christian Knowledge 
Society have collected materials for this work, and the trustees of the British 
Museum have presented a copy of Mr. Baber’s fac-simile of the Old Testament to 
the Library of the Society in aid of this undertaking. Mr. Field is well-known 
to Greek students as the editor of the ‘Homilies of St. Chrysostom,’— Clerical 
Journal, August 22nd. 


At Cambridge, the Hulsean prize, 100/., for the best dissertation on the ‘ Posi- 
tion and History of the Christian Bishops, and especially of the Bishops of Rome, 
during the First Three Centuries,’ has been adjudged to the Rev. G. M, Gorham, 
B.A., Fellow of Trinity College.—Gentleman’s Magazine, February. 


The scholars of Norway have produced a monument of their olden time, in the 
‘Stjern,’ a biblical, historical comment, composed towards the beginning of the 
14th century, partly from Petrus Comestor, and Vincentius Belteracensis, and 
partly from various other written and unwritten sources, and abounding in 
legends, traditions, natural history, &c., in the style of that age. It goes from 
the creation down to the Babylonian captivity.—Zid., February, 1854. 


In the press. The Autobiography and Literary Journal of the late Henry 
Fynes Clinton, Esq., M.A., Author of the ‘ Fasti Hellenici, &c 


In the press. A Geographical Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures, including 
also Notices of the Chief Places and People mentioned in the Apocrypha. By 
the Rev, A. Arrowsmith, M.A., late Curate of Whitchurch, Salop. 


Nearly ready. A Popular Harmony of the Bible. By H. M. Wheeler. 


The Rev. William Lindsay Alexander, D.D., author of the ‘ Doctrinal Con- 
nection between the Old and New Testaments,’ &c., has been appointed Professor 
¢ Theology in the Glasgow Theological Academy, in the room of the late Dr. 

ardlaw. 
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Sketch of Visconti, the eminent antiquary; his catalogue of the Pio-Clementine Museum at Rome ; 
his explanation of the sarcophagi in the tomb of the Scipio family ; his explanation of the famous 
Statue or group called ‘ Pasquin’ at Rome ; his appointment as one of the five consuls of the City 
on occasion of its capture by the French armies of the republic; his exile and final establishment 
in France ; his catalogue of the Museum of the Louvre; his invitation by the English Parliament 
to arbitrate in the dispute which rose concerning the authenticity of the ‘Elgin marbles’ as the 
work of Phidias—The dispute between the archwologists, French, German, and Italian, about the 
site of the famous Pnyz, the ancient forum of Athens—Discovery of a new and singular sort of 
mammoth fossil in Algeria—Curious statistics of ancient Rome, its walls, bridges, &.—Continua- 
tion of M, Chevreul’s explanation of the divining-rod. 

Paris, 
The Moniteur has published recently an interesting notice of the great Italian 
archeologist, Visconti. A short abstract of the main particulars will perhaps be 
acceptable to your readers. 
_Ennius Quirinus Visconti was the son of John-Baptista Visconti, who was also 
himself a savant and archeologist of such distinction as to have succeeded to the 
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famous Winkelman as Roman prefect of antiquities, and to be after placed by 
Clement XIV. at the head of the grand museum which had been founded by this 
pontiff in the Vatican, The young Visconti, who was born in 1751, was trained 
up carefully to follow the footsteps of his father. As yet a child, he could recount 
the principal scenes of ancient history, especially the history of the Bible. He 
knew the Latin, and, what is more in an Italian, the Greek so well as to have 
translated, at the age of thirteen, the Olympiacs of Pindar and the Hecuba of 
Euripides into Italian verse. He also wrote some verses of his own fabric. In 
short he was reputed the infant prodigy of the day—a day when history and 
classics with mathematics were the test of intellect. Like other prodigies, who 
have shone so often in these really infant acquisitions, he therefore menaced to 
abort in an imbecile or an erudite: for erudition needs but industry and oppor- 
tunity, with common sense. This plank of refuge was presented to Visconti by 
his father’s calling, in which he fortunately turned early to take a part. 

His first production in this line was a descriptive and digested catalogue of the 
antiquities of the new museum, made in conjunction with his father, and wherein 
the son, says my authority, had most of the merit and the labour, although the 
honour had been left the parent, who signed exclusively the first volume. The 
compilation of a catalogue may seem indeed no immense honour, But in this case 
the attempt had been the earliest of the kind, and originality, in even minor 
things, is always the first of merits. The old Visconti having died some two 
years after the publication, the second volume which appeared in the same year, 
1784, bore the name of the son alone, and was still an improvement on its prede- 
cessor. But notwithstanding the novel conception and the excellent execution of 
this famous catalogue of the Pio-Clementine Museum, the great celebrity of Visconti 
was due much rather to the dissertations with which he freely interspersed it on 
the current questions of archwology. These have been collected and published 
separately in five volumes, under the title of Opere Varie, at Milan. They raised 
Visconti, in his native city, into an antiquarian oracle, and made him universal 
arbitrator in all disputes respecting antique art, 

A most conspicuous opportunity of this description was the following, The 
tomb of the Scipio family, made mention of by Livy and Cicero as lying beyond 
the gate Capena at Rome, was long the object of the researches of antiquaries. It 
was supposed to be recognizable in the remnant of a monument which in nothing 
really indicated such a destination. The proprietors of a factory placed in a field 
to the left of the road which conducts at the present day to the gate Saint-Sebastian, 
wishing, in 1780, to enlarge the cellars of the establishment, brought to light a 
flag which bore the epitaph of Publius Cornelius Scipio. Here then, it was clear, 
must be the site of the long-sought tomb, and further searches could not fail of 
turning up the names and titles of the illustrious line of Asiuticus and Africanus, 
Notified of this discovery, which was to science a great event, J.-B. Visconti, then 
still living, ran forthwith to apprize the Pope. The ground which contained this 
archeological treasure, was purchased at the charge of the pontifical purse, and 
the mine submitted to exploration in public. The expectations, however sanguine, 
were not disappointed. If the names of all the Scipios were not indeed recovered, a 
large number were disinterred, commencing with Scipio Barbatus, the great-grand- 
father of the conqueror of Carthage and Magnesia, whose sarcophagus presented the 
mostancient specimen of Latin sculpture. Twice also was encountered the inscrip- 
tion of Cornelia, which called to mind the august name of the mother of the Gracchi, 
who was daughter of the elder Scipio Africanus. The younger Visconti resolved 
to furnish a complete description of these curious monuments, connected with the 
most illustrious and popular names of Roman history. In the interpretation of 
the inscriptions, which were what constituted the main interest, he displayed the 
epigraphic perspicacity, the singular penetration, which he possessed in the under- 
standing of lapidary texts, and which was one of the most salient features of his 
talent. He had to do, in this tomb of the Scipios, with some inscriptions in an 
archaic idiom, in that old Latin where there is no guidance from either authors or 
grammars. Nor was he less felicitous in the deciphering of Greek inscriptions. 
It is that this, as I have said, is but the faculty of erudition, which acquires in 
wriggling penetration what it lacks in amplitude and power. 

Another feature of the same talent, which marks the erudite or the antiquary— 
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extent and concreteness of memory—was manifested by Visconti. A head in 
marble, wearing a casque, had been, in 1772, discovered in the Villa Adriana, It 
had hitherto received but small attention from the antiquaries. It was at last one 
day submitted to the examination of Visconti. The type awoke in his memory 
the recollection of other tigures, of which, though more or less damaged by time, 
the vivid conception he had of their form, restored them wholly in his mind’s 
eye, and thus enabled him to see the kinship. He recognized then in the casqued 
head the repetition of a figure which lay long exposed in one of the public squares 
of Rome, and which the people had baptised with the name of Pasquin. It is near 
this ruined marble that the witty or malignant were wont to write their cutting 
epigrams against the great—a circumstance which, from the contiguity of this 
statue, has transmitted to this class of writings the well-known name of ‘ pas- 
quinades.’ But who was the real original of the statue called Pasquin? This 
Visconti was the first to bring to light. It was Menelaus uplifting the dead body 
of Patroclus, One of the best of Visconti’s dissertations is on this subject. 

At this period his antique studies were broken in upon by politics, A French 
army entered Rome in 1797, under General Berthier, A new government was 
formed, of which Visconti was made a member; rather, however, for his fame, no 
doubt, than an opinion of his capability. ‘Phe following year, when the com- 
missioners, sent over by the French Republic, desired, in the fashion of the day, 
to restore the glories of the ancient Republic, and commenced naturally with the 
consulship, Visconti was made member. But Visconti soon recognized that his 
own talents were better fitted, and moreover that the task was easier, to revive the 
dead than the living Rome. 

Besides, his consulship was soon extinguished, through the sudden capture of the 
Eternal City by a Neapolitan army, which had taken the garrison by surprise. 
Visconti fled for refuge; but the French victory of Championnet soon restored 
him to his country and his consulate. Obliged to fly a second time, he was repair- 
ing for good to France, when he was captured by a Russian frigate that pretended 
to take him back to Rome; but the commander of an English squadron gave him 
generously his protection and a passport which conveyed him safely to Marseilles, 
Here he entered the noble country of his adoption, and his old career in the 
arrangement and explanation of the new treasury of the Louvre. And of all those 
treasures, which had been rifled by Buonaparte from Rome and Europe, the acqui- 
sition of this great antiquary, says my author, was the richest. 

Visconti was at once appointed superintendent of the Louvre, and had a chair 
of archaiology created purposely for his convenience. In this position he drew 
up a catalogue of the various contents of the French Museum, as he had before 
done of the Pio-Clementine one at Rome. The second essay was however stripped 
of the episodical disquisitions, perhaps from the exigency of French conciseness, 
as well as the improvement of experience. He had also, we are told, to do the work 
in haste; and, as a consequence of this condition, the work is open, it is said, to 
criticism. ‘To crown his other honours, he was made a member of the Institute. 

With that universal instinct of, and aspiration to, the true and great which 
are infallibly the mark of first-class genius, Napoleon devised a project of 
employing the talents of Visconti more worthily than in the registering of cata- 
logues. He proposed to compose a gallery of the great men of all antiquity, such 
as transmitted to us by the monuments, subjected to criticism and comparison. 
This was just the subject for Visconti. Accordingly he undertook it with enthu- 
siasm; and the result, which, however, he did not live to finish, is familiar in the 
splendid iconography of the French Museum, 

A notable incident of his career, and an example of his authority, was the 
journey he made to London in 1815, at the invitation of your government, to pass 
his judgment on the Elgin marbles. The British government having proposed to 
make the purchase of this precious plunder, the question was, if the wily Scotch- 
man was not presenting, as the work of Phidias, what seemed to many, from its 
uncouth finish, to be by an artist of less renown. Visconti, however, decided for 
the authenticity of the execution; and he moreover showed what looked defect 
to be an excellence of art, as in fine conformity with the requirements of per- 
spective and position—the bas-reliefs in question being placed aloft on the frieze 
of the Parthenon, and thus intended to be seen but at a distance. The arbitrator 
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besides added, in a philosophic spirit, that the forte of Phidias did not consist in 
delicacy of chiselling; this belonged but to the later epoch of Praxiteles and 
Cleomenes. The attributes distinctive of Phidias were boldness and breadth, 
freedom and force. He was the Angelo of statuary preceding the Raphael and 
the Titian. His judgment on the Elgin marbles, which decided the Parliament 
to purchase them, has been embodied in his ‘Memoir on the Sculptures of the 
Parthenon,’ a tract wherein is found the most complete interpretation of the 
mythological decorations of that famous edifice. 

Soon after this London journey Visconti died, in 1818. The writer of the 
sketch before me, disposed throughout to be over-laudatory, recognizes, towards 
the close, what is a virtual confirmation of the mental estimate I have given 
both of Visconti and his class. ‘His knowledge (we are told) was more abun- 
dant than his imagination was rich in resources. He was versed in all the 
ancients, and had their testimonies present to memory at the moment when they 
were required for the interpretation of a monument. But for invention—if we 
may give this name to the art of finding unforeseen relations—he possessed it but 
in very feeble development. His intellect was better furnished with common 
sense and logic than with movement and creative genius. And thus it happened 
that archeologists, who were his inferiors in ability and very far from being pos- 
sessed of his immense erudition, have, however, thrown out ideas more profound 
and more ingenious.’ 

The eminent architect of the Louvre, who died suddenly the other day, was, I 
believe, a son of the subject of the foregoing notice. 

There prevails, at this moment, in the archeological world, a dispute about a 
celebrated monument of ancient Athens, It concerns the identity and locality of 
the rostrum from which Demosthenes, with all his predecessors, ‘ fulmined over 
Greece.’ The Pnyx—or, as by permutation we call it Anglice, the Pynx—has been 
considered as well ascertained by the following set of indications ; which rest, 
themselves, on the concurrent testimony of the authors. It was an e/evated place, 
an eminence, of easy access on the side of the city, whence the phrase of going up 
to the assembly of the people. The ground was rocky, or at least covered with 
masses of stone to supply seats. The site was such that the seated auditors could 
see what passed in a part of the Agora: it must have also commanded a prospect 
so free from obstacle on every side, that it was selected for his observatory by 
Meton. Now, this description of a rocky hillock can be traced at present but to 
the west of the city, where alone the ground arises into eminences, running duly 
from north to south, Of these eminences, the most prominent and southern bore 
the Museum. On a second, more adjacent to the Acropolis, arose the Areopagus. 
Of the two remaining, the more northern was called the Hill of the popular 
Nymphs; the epithet popular deriving, doubtless, from the vicinity of the place of 
assembly. This accordingly, or the famous Pnyx, could have its site but on the 
other hillock, which lay in front of that of the Nymphs, to the north of the Mu 
seum, to the west of the Arcopagus, and in view of a large part of the Agora, 
These several bearings, with many others, are abundantly attested in Greek poetry, 
history, or mythology. 

The interior evidence of the remains are not less conclusive than the exterior. 
In an indentation, an obtuse angle of the hill containing the Pnyx, formed by two 
walls cut vertically in the rock, and bounding on the west the ample area of the 
Greek forum, is an enormous block of squared stone, isolated on three sides, and 
adhering by the fourth to the general mass of the rock. This block measures 
eleven feet in all directions. It is elevated upon three steps, and the whole 
height is six feet. The ascent is by a double range of stairs, one on each side, 
and on the platform the surface is uneven, as if left unwrought. This, then, is 
what has hitherto been deemed the tribune, the 7d Bijua, the rock of Horeb, from 
which proceeded the mental fountain of Attic eloquence. 

But no, says one of those German mixtures of erudition and illuminatism, your 
pretended Pnyx is in truth an altar of the ‘Supreme Jupiter.’ The proof is, that 
several ‘votive tablets’ have, in the beginning of the present century, been ga- 
thered up about the spot, inscribed, in terms, to that divinity. Mr. Welcher does 
not explain to us this divinity mythologically, nor show historically that the 
worship of such a god has prevailed at Athens, No more does he advert to other 
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objections to his theory, resulting from the topographical displacement of the 
Pnyx, and which obliged him to assign it elsewhere at least a possible situation. 
And yet this theory, thus supported, Mr, Welcher himself pronounces to be like 
unto a ‘ flash of lightning in a dark night,’ and it has rushed upon him, he details 
complacently, as he was passing one day the Pnyx, inthe company of a friend who 
chanced to mention the word altar ! 

How naively characteristic of the German method of speculation! It brings 
to mind, for instance, Oken who, likewise walking one day in a forest, and ob- 
serving the skeleton of a horse’s head, exclaimed, * Behold a vertebral column ! ’ 
Not that I do not think that Oken made a real and valuable discovery, and that 

at ideas, in even positive science, may come like visions or inspirations. But 
itis precisely in science proper that the phenomenon may well occur, and not in 
matter of mere history or antiquities, The accidental illuminations of your Teu- 
tonic geniuses, in these departments, are no better for the most part than what is 
called a ‘ mare’s nest.’ It may be doubted that the authors themselves conceive 
them other than those tours de force, which denote an adolescent stage of the na- 
tional intellect. 

That Mr. Welcher’s new light on the Athenian Pnyx is of this description has 
been shown conclusively by M. Raoul Rochette, in the December number of the 
Jounal des Savants. This pragmatic antiquary easily vindicated the received site 
of the Attic rostrum, and with an affluence of erudition too complimentary to the 
attack. 

An Algerian paper entitled Z’ Africain contains the following: ‘ A discovery of 
great interest to paleontology has been made, a few days back, adjacent to the 
gates of Constantine, by MM. Henrie and Gouvet, engineers of roads and bridges, 
in cutting a trench for the reception of an aqueduct. The cranium of a skeleton 
embodied in a layer of limestone having chanced to attract their attention, 
they directed an excavation, and were not long in turning up a thigh-bone of 
enormous dimensions, which could have evidently not belonged to any of the living 
animal species. 

The excavations having been continued, this discovery was soon succeeded by 
that of the greater portion of the bones of the legs of the embodied animal, the 
vertebrae, the ribs, an omoplat, tusks like those of the wild boar, but about a foot in 
length: the teeth, in fine, and the upper part of the head of the animal in a con- 
dition of singular preservation. 

This gigantic head measures little less than a yard from the teeth to the pole, 
and its breadth at the right of the frontal bone is nearly a foot anda half. The 
under maxillary had been armed with tusks ; the anterior portion of the superior 
maxillary was furnished with long teeth of a circular edging. 

The legs were nearly equal to those of a horse. But the curvature of the 
tibs shows that the vastness of the trank must have quadrupled at least that 
of a large-sized ox. The head has much resemblance to that of the hippo- 
potamus ; the mouth must have been a machine of prodigious power, and its 
tusks a formidable instrument of combat. It was found impossible to give a name 
to this singular animal, which belongs perhaps to the numerous family of the ante- 
diluvian pachyderms. 

The soil in which it has been found is a soft caleareous rock appertaining to 
the sub-Apennine stage of the tertiary formation. The exploration threw up also 
the bones of evidently other animals; and it is known that near Sidi-Malrouk, 
there were discovered, not many years since, a considerable number of bones, and 
that among these bones was the cranium of a singularly-shaped animal, 

Your travelling public of London may be glad to hear of a new Guide book, 
which would seem destined to supersede, as soon as known, its predecessors in the 
art of ushering through both the ancient and the actual labyrinths of the Eternal 
City. The plan proceeds upon a middle course between the bare register of 
homenclatures, and the antiquarian and technographical repositories on the sub- 
Ject. To combine the correctness of the latter with the compendiousness of the 
former, would appear the aim of M. Robello, who has the advantage of being a 
native. The distribution of the work presents three principal divisions: the first 
comprises the city proper of Rome; the second, the surrounding country, or Ay 
romano 3 the third gives the description of the galleries and the museums. Each 
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department is subdivided into short sectional specifications of the several 
monuments, streets, pictures, or other objects to be made known. In addition, 
there are two maps, the one general, the other detailed ; and all this in one octo. 
decimo volume. 

Yet I do not introduce it here for the sole convenience of your travelling readers, 
My chief object was to present you a few of its antiquarian items; which will, 
moreover, at the same time suggest the tenor of the execution. 

M. Robello begins with the beginning. He explains that Rome primordially 
had three appellations: Flora was the sacerdotal name ; Amor the mysterious one ; 
and Rome, the anagram of Amor, which was the civil one. It was named Roma- 
quadrata, from the square form of the Palatine hill, which was the original nucleus 
of the city. Rome for 800 years kept within the enclosure raised by Servius 
Tullius, which consisted of about eight miles in circumference. In the year of 
our era 271, it was extended, under Aurelian, to fifty miles. The population at 
that period numbered one million five hundred thousand, Then came the trans- 
lation of the seat of Empire to Constantinople, which enormously depopulated 
Rome. The vast compass of the enclosure became in consequence not merely 
idle, but besides, a grievous inconvenience, because of the difficulty of defending 
it with reduced numbers against the invasions of the northern barbarians. Ac- 
cordingly, the Emperor Honorius had most of this bulwark taken down, and 
the materials were employed to build a new enclosure, twelve miles in cir- 
cuit. This wall subsists to the present day, and encloses Rome on the left of the 
Tibur. 

The perimeter ‘of the entire city is at present 16 miles; that is, 38 less than 
under Aurelian, and four more than under Honorius. It is built on eleven 
hills, of which nine are on the left, and two upon the right bank of the river. One 
of the latter, named Monte Testaccio, is but a heap of rubbish composed of fish 
shells, broken potsherd and garbage, like those observed in many parts of Paris 
and, no doubt, of London. 

The gates of Rome, under Servius Tullius, numbered 16. Our author details 
the names with their historical explanation ; for he is simple enough to laud the 
‘ingenuity’ of the Romans in having chosen, as he imagines, appellations of 
significance ! But, so far from ingenuity, the thing was a result of barbarity ; 
and was, instead of being a choice, a hard necessity. It was accordingly what 
has been done by all nations at analogous epochs; when a name could no more 
be abstractedly created for a place or object, than the place or object could have 
been created by man from nothing. But to return to the gates of Rome: the 
number has not been transmitted, to which they naturally must have multiplied 
in the vast circuit of Aurelian. Those in the wall of Honorius, which for the 
most part may be still counted, consisted of twelve on the left bank, and only three 
on the right. And these had their appellations from the corresponding Consular 
highroads which concentrated in the city—showing an advanced system of de- 
nomination. Rome at present, though the area be something larger than that of 
Honorius, counts but twelve on both the banks of the river. 

The bridges across the Tibur had been anciently seven, of which four continue 
still in sound condition, First, the Ponte quittro cupi (or fourhead bridge), from 
the two four-headed Hermes that are observed at its entrance: it was previously 
called the Pons Fubricius, Except the parapets, it is as whole as ever after nine- 
teen centuries of city service. M. Robello aptly mentions on this occasion the 
Roman law, which obliged the Adiles to have new bridges guaranteed for forty 
years. Thus, the constructor of the bridge in question has well redeemed his 
guarantee. The others, also, are not much more recent in their origin. That of 
San Bartolomeo is not known. This bridge is also named Serrato, from the 
chains by which it anchors the flour-mills placed upon the Tibur, by the con- 
trivance of Belisarius, when the city was blockaded by the Goths. The third, or 
Ponte Sisto, was constructed under Caracalla, in the year 199. The fourth and 
finest of the whole, the Ponte Sunt’ Angelo, goes still back to about 136. It was 
originally called the Pons A/lius, from Mlius Adrianus, the builder. But the 
saints have here, as elsewhere, usurped the glory of their predecessors. 

M. Chevreul, of the Academy of Sciences, coutinues, in the Journal des Savants, 
December number, to trace the history of the baguette divinatoire. In the present 
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paper, he analyses the principal writings on the subject, which had appeared 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Of these. the most remarkable 
had been occasioned, pro and con, by the performances of Jacques Aymar, a 
wizard famous in this line, and whose achievements, or at least his name, cannot 
be unknown to even British readers. The most notorious of these operations has 
been related with emphatic detail by Dr. Ashburner, in his translation of 
Von Reichenbach’s Dynamics, It consisted in the detection of the perpetrators of 
a murder, and the strict pursuit of them for several leagues, a large portion 
of the way by water, accomplished through the guidance, as was pretended, of the 
divining-rod. 

The fact of the detection cannot, it seems, be doubted ; no more can the exact- 
ness of the indications of Jacques Aymar as to the windings of the murderers in 
their retreat from the scene of guilt: both these particulars were confirmed by the 
confession and the conviction of the only one of the three accomplices who had 
been actually arrested—the other two having been successful in effecting their 
escape from a French port but a few hours earlier than it had been entered by 
their strange pursuer. Nor is there reason to suspect that this pursuer could 
have been pre-informed through any of the ordinary channels of information. 
He had been sent for to a long distance, from his reputation in the premises, and 
upon failure of the authorities to find a clue to the said murderers. Introduced 
into the cellar where the deed had been committed, and thus set upon the trail, 
he thence pursued it like a bloodhound, still accompanied by some gens-d'armes, 
and with the results already stated. 

* The question is, then, whether this success has not been due tosomething of the 
bloodhound instinct, or whether really it be attributable to a mystic virtue in the 
divining-rod ? 

We know the latter is the explanation of a school of mystical philosophers, of 
whom the Doctor already named is, I believe, the hierophant in London. The 
theory of our more hard-headed Academician will no doubt be different; but 
its exposition he has postponed till all the facts shall have been scrutinized, In 
sifting those of the present case, he adds the following information, which your 
enthusiastic townsman has either suppressed or been unaware of—as I must own 
had been the case with your correspondent. 

It seems that Aymar had, in consequence of the astonishment thus excited, 
been directed by the Prince of Condé to come to Paris. The object was to test 
him rigorously by a series of experiments, preconcerted of course, to baffle any 
mere conjectures. The result is on record in a letter of the Prince, and also one 
of the Attorney-General, who made arrangements for this covert trial. Well, 
both these documents attest that Jacques Aymar and his divining-rod had! failed 
utterly in every one of the experiments. ‘They further state the following inci- 
dent, though quite unconscious of its real import. It seems that Aymar, on being 
shown his failures, declared the wand could not direct him, but in relation to such 
objects as he had the intention of discovering ; not to those of whose existence he 
had had no notion. Here is probably the hitch whereby the sorcery of Jacques 
Aymar will have been linked on to the physical theory of M. Chevreul. In the 
divining-rod, as in the dancing-tables, the mere bias of the intention acts mechani- 
cally on the muscles of the fingers. 
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OBITUARY. 


On June 13th, at Brighton, in his 55th year, the Rev. Henry Townsend Powell. 
He was of Oriel College, Oxford, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824. He was the author of 
several works ; among others of ‘ Roman Fallacies,’ which is highly recommended 
by Dr. Hook in his ‘ Church Dictionary.’ 


M. Conrad d’Orelli, a Swiss philologist of considerable note, has just died at 
Zurich, 
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